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rREFACE. 


The importance of phonetics as the indispensable 
foundation of all study of language — whether that study 
be purely theoretical, or practical as well — is now gene- 
rally admitted. Whnout a knowledge of the laws of 
sound-change, scientific philology — whether comparative 
or historical — is impossible, and without phonetics their 
study degenerates into a mere mechanical enumeration 
of letter changes. And now that philologists are direct- 
ing their attention more and more to the study of living 
dialects and savage languages, many of which have to be 
written down for the first time, the absolute necessity of 
a thorough {. ractical as w^ell as theoretical mastery of 
phcinetics becomes more and more evident. Many in- 
stances *might be quoted of the way in which important 
philological facts and laws have been passed over or 
misrepresented thiou'’;h the observer's want of phonetic 
training Again, if our present wretched system of 
studying modern languages is ever to be reformed, it 
must be on the basis of a preliminary training in general 
phonetics, which would at the same time lay the founda- 
tion for a thorough practical study of the pronunciation 

^ Schleicher’s f.iiling to obbcrve the Lithuanian accents, or even 
to comprehenJ them when pointed out by Kurschat, is a striking 
instance. 
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and elocution of our own language — subjects which arc 
totally ignored in our present scheme of education. 

Until within the last few years phonetics was hardly 
recognised as a science in this country, and it is to 
Germany that we owe the first attempt to construct a 
general system of sounds on a pliysiological basis — 
E. Briicke’s GnmdzUge dcr P/iysiologie dcr Sprachlaiitf' 
(2nd cd., Wien, 1876).' The investigation of the mechan- 
ism of the glottis in producing speech-sounds received a 
great impulse from the use of the laryngoscope, first 
introduced by Garcia, whose investigations were con- 
tinued in Germany with brilliant success by Czermak, 
Merkel, and others. I’he latter, in his Afiihrof^.phonik 
(1856), and in the shorter and more convenient Physio- 
logic dcr menschlichen Sprache (T.eipzig, 1866), has accu- 
mulated a mass of detrils on the physiology of the vocal 
organs which for fulness anil accuracy stands quite alone. 
The purely acoustic investigation of speech-sountls begun 
by Bonders in Holland, and carried out more in detail 
by Helmholz in liis celebrated work Die Lehre von den 
Tofumpf ndnngcn seems likely to have a very import- 
ant influence on the progress of phonetics. I'he main 
results of German investigation have lately lieen summed 
up in a most masterly manner and in a moderate com- 
pass^ by P"d. Sievers in his Grundzuge dcr I. ant physiologic 
(Leipzig, 1876), Avhich has almost entirely superseded the 
older work of Briicke. 

The fact that the majority of those who have worked 
at phonetics in Germany have been physiologists and 
physicists rather than practical linguists? naturally accounts 

^ Now accessible to the English reader in Mr. A. J. Ellis’s 
translation. 
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both for the merits and the defects of the German school. 
German investigation of the mechanism of the throat- 
sounds and of the consonants is in most respects very 
full and satisfactory, while the treatment of the vowels 
is, even in the latest work of Sievers, utterly inadequate, 
the vowels being arranged according to their sound, 
"^vithout any regard to their formation, the result being 
that vowels which are formed by* perfectly distinct me- 
chanisms arc confounded, only because they happen to 
be similar in sound. The confusion is made worse by 
the assumption that all vowel-sounds must necessarily 
fit in as intermediates between the supposed primitive 
vowels* 4?, i and u, whence that unfortunate triangular 
arrangement of the vowels which has done so much to 
perpetuate error and prevent progress. 

The results of German phonetic investigation were 
first popularised in England by Professor Max Muller in 
the second series of his well-known Lectures on Lan- 
guage (1864), who also made use of various essays by 
our countryman Mr, A. J. Ellis — the pioneer of scientific 
phonetics in England. 

In 18^7 Mr. ;M. a. Bell’s Visible Speech appeared. It 
is no exaggeration to say that Bell has in this work 
done more for phonetics than all his predecessors put 
together : it is at least certain that his system is the first 
which gives a really adequate and comprehensive view 
of the whole field of possible sounds. His analysis of 
the vowel-positions is almost entirely new and original. 
His system of notation, in which the mechanism of the 
sounds is most ingeniously symbolised. Is not only founded 
on an adequate analysis, but is also' thoroughly practical 
in character, providing forms not only for printing, but 

b 2 
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also for writing, both in long- and short-hand applicable 
to all languages. 

Mr. Ellis’s great work on Early English Pronunciation, 
of which four thick volumes have been publishe(J since 
1869, and which is still in progress, has not only inaugu- 
rated the scientific historical study of English pronun- 
ciation, but also contains an immense mass of specifically 
phonetic details, togetlfer with the results of German in- 
vestigation, which were not accessible to I 3 cll, and also 
those of other phonetic observers, amqng whom Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte takes a prominent position. One of 
Mr. Ellis’s most important contributions to practical 
phonetics is his adaptation of the ordinary Romrm alpha- 
bet for the accurate representation of minute shades of 
sound, which is effected without having recourse either 
to new types or tc those diacritics which make such 
systems as the well-known ‘ General Alphabet ’ of Lepsius 
impracticable for ordinary use. 

The result is that England may now boast a flourish- 
ing phonetic school of its own, among whose younger 
membeis may be mentioned Dr. J. A. Murray, Mr. H. 
Nicol, and myself. Mr. Ellis’s dialectal researches have 
also brought to light many highly gifted phonetic students, 
among whom the names of Ellworthy, Ilallam, and Good- 
child at once suggest themselves. 

As yet the results of Bell’s investigations have made 
hardly any impression outside of England and America. 
The truth is that his ‘Visible Speech’ is too rigidly system- 
atic and not explanatory enough to be readily under- 
stood without oral instruction. Naturally, too, it is not 

* Beirs system of shorthand is described in his Universal Phono- 
Stenography, 
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perfect in all its details, and some of the key-words from 
foreign languages seem to be wrongly chosen «■. Pro- 
fessor Storm, of Christiania, whose practical command 
of sounds will not easily be rivalled, and who has care- 
fully studied the works of our English phoneticians, re- 
presented these defects very forcibly to me, and urged 
me to write an exposition of the main results of Bell’s 
investigations, with such additiohs and alterations as 
would be required to bring the book up to the present 
state of knowledge. I only hope it may induce foreign 
students to turn their attention to English phonetic work 
more than they have hitherto done. 

As regards my qualifications for the task, I may briefly 
state that I studied practically under ^Ir. Bell himself, 
discussing doubtful points with him, !Mr. Ellis, and espe- 
cially with my fellow-student Mr. H. Nicol, and since 
then have been engaged almost without intermission in 
ti.c practical study of foreign pronunciations, and have 
not only carefully read the best works of foreign pho- 
neticians, but have also had the advantage of hearing the 
pronunciation of many of the writers themselves.* 

In (gtlcr to make my statements as trustworthy as 
possible, I have, as far as possible, followed Sievers’ 
excellent lule of only adducing sounds that I have heard 
myself. Most of the sounds described in this book occur 
in languages which I have studied grammatically f.n detail, 
several of them in the countries themselves, though mostly 
for very short periods. 

The chief points in which I differ from Bell are the 

»' 

* Thus he ide itifios French w with my (.■>') — the mid instead of 
the hij;h vowel nnd French close eu with the wide (j), and analyses 
the German ei as (ehi). 
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following : — his analysis of (th) and (dh), and of (f) and 
(v), which last he considers to be divided consonants; 
his ‘ glide ’-theory ; his theory of syllabification, and 
his synthesis generally, which I consider inadequate. 
Lastly in many questions of detail, such as his voiceless 
(1) in yi7/, his unaccented vowels in English, and several 
of his identifications of foreign sounds. 

Although my work nas mainly been that of summa- 
rising and criticising the investigations of others, I have 
been able to add some original results of my own. Thus 
I have tried to analyse Bell’s distinction of ‘primary’ 
and ‘ wide ’ more accurately, and have shown that it 
applies to consonants, and not, as Bell assumed, to 
vowels only. INIany of my views on the details of syn- 
thesis are, to some extent at least, original, especially the 
analysis and classific''tion of diphthongs, the varieties of 
breathed and voiced stops, and syllabification. The com- 
plete separation of Synthesis from Analysis was mainly 
suggested by the arrangement follow'cd by Sievers. Many 
of the analyses and identifications of special sounds arc 
also new. 

It need hardly be said that many of the statements 
in this book — whether the result of my predecessors’ or 
my own researches — will require careful examination by 
others before they can be either fully received or rejected. 
The whole subject of intonation, especially, requires to 
be thoroughly investigated by a thoroughly competent 
observer, which I am very far from being, my natural 
aptitude and my training being ecjually defective. It is 
in this branch, in the study of voice-timbre and of syn- 
thesis generally, that the work of future phoneticians must 
be concentrated. 
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The notation I have adopted is, like Mr. Ellis's ‘ Palae- 
otype,' based on the ordinary Roman letters, which I 
have tried to employ more consistently than Mr. Ellis 
has done, by utilising the results of his manifold experi- 
ments and practical experience. 

I have in most cases retained Bell’s terminology, which 
is admirably clear and concise. 13esides the necessary 
modifications in the names of ‘special sounds I have 
ventured to substitute ‘ narrow ' for his ‘ primary,' and 
to discard the term ‘ mixed ' in describing the compound 
consonants, substituting, for instance, ‘ lip-back ' for the 
vaguer ‘ lip-mixed,' and, lastly, to coin the new term 
‘ blade*.’, 

As this book is intended mainly to serve practical 
purposes, I liavc not attempted to go into the details 
of physiology, anatomy, or acoustics, for which I must 
refer to the works of IMerkel, Helmholz, &c, Merkel’s 
w .u'ks also contain excellent drawings of the different 
organs and their actions. I have not ventured on any 
diagrams of the vowel-positions, and can only refer ^he 
reader to those in ‘Visible Speech ‘S' merely remarking 
that thpse of (e) and (ae) do not allow enough distance 
between the tongue and the palate, and that that of the 
consonant (ih) is, as Mr. Bell himself confessed to me, 
misleading. 

The specimens will, I hope, prove useful in several 
ways. They are written as accurately as possible, so as 
to show the real synthesis of the languages, and are not 

Those wlio have; nof Ihe larger work should juocurc tlic shilling 
panijdilet VisihU Si'eech for the Million (Triibner), wliich contains 
the same diagram^ and svnibols together witli a general sketch of the 
system. 
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patched together, as is too often the case, by joining 
words together in the artificial pronunciation of the pro- 
nouncing dictionaries. I feel painfully that many of these 
specimens urgently require revision. The difficulty is, 
that what seems an adequate analysis at a given time 
may be quite inadequate a year after, because of the pro- 
gressiveness inseparable from a young science. My study 
of Icelandic pronunciation, for instance, was made nearly 
ten years ago, when I first began ‘ Visible Speech,' but 
adverse circumstances have prevented ^me from revising 
it properly since, and I can only hope that the imperfec- 
tions of my phonetic knowledge at ^that lime were com- 
pensated by the advantage of having acquired the’ sounds 
while still young. 

The Ai)pcndix on Spelling Reform will I trust be not 
unacceptable to tlr'se who wish to accjuirc a general 
knowledge of the main facts and principles involved in 
the question, without being obliged to go into the minutiae 
of phonetic science. It may also prove useful to travel- 
lers, missionaries and others, who wish for some aid in 
writing. the sounds of unwritten dialects or savage lan- 
guages. 

The proper way of studying phonetics is, of course, 
to go through a regular course under a competent teacher, 
for phonetics can no more be acquired by mere reading 
than music can. Those who have no teacher must begin 
with carefully analysing their own natural pronunciation, 
until they have some idea of its relation to the general 
scale of sounds. They can then proceed to deduce the 
pronunciation of unfamiliar sounds from their relations 
to known sounds (§ 51), checking the results by a prac- 
tical study of the languages in which the new sounds 
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occur. A thorough study of French pronunciation under 
a native will do more than anything to free the student 
from one-sided English associations and habits. Nor let 
him delude himself with the idea that he has already 
acquired French pronunciation at school or elsewhere: 
in nine cases out of ten a little methodical study of sounds 
will convince him that he docs not pronounce a single 
French sound correctly. 

The student should not allow himself to be disheartened 
by the slowness of his progress and the obtusencss of 
his ear, for even the most highly gifted and best trained 
are often baffled for^ weeks and even months by some 
sound ^Cbich another will find quite easy both to distin- 
guish by ear and to pronounce. A great deal depends 
on the character of the native language, the learner natu- 
rally grafting the peculiarities of his own language on his 
pronunciation of foreign ones, as when an Englishman 
diphthongises the long vowels in French and German; 
and, again, finding those sounds ditficult which do not 
occur, or have no analogues, in his own pronunciation. 
it is a i::rcaL mistake to suppose that any one nation has 
a special^ gift for acquiring sounds or foreign languages 
generally. Each nation has its special defects or advan- 
tages. The Russian pronunciation of German, for in- 
stance, is at once betrayed by the substitution of (ih) for 
the u and by many other peculiarities : in fact, those 
Russians and Poles who speak French and German per- 
fectly are often unable to speak their own languages 
properly. The more civilised and influential a nation is 
the worse linguist i5 are those who speak its language ; 
but when Englishmen (and even Frenchmen) really devote 
themselves to the practical study of language, they prove 
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quite equal to other nations, as, for instance, Dutchmen 
or Russians, who arc obliged, the former by the small- 
ness of their country, the latter by their barbarism, to 
learn a number of foreign languages. It cannot, of course, 
be denied that some languages are a worse preparation 
for the acquisition of foreign sounds than others, but a 
thorough training in general phonetics soon levels the 
inequality, and enabitis the learner to develope his special 
gifts independently of outward circumstances. It is on 
its value as the foundation of the practical study of lan- 
guage that the claims of phonetics to be considered an 
essential branch of education mainly rest. 

ChnsUania^ Atig, 27 , 1877 . 
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1 71 ... . father. 
n ... . bwt. 


a ... . broad (a). 

V ... . broad (c). 

. . varteiies of (13). 

te ... m^n [open e). 


|th . . . opener (xh). 

! . . . . /;ee. 
h . . . German w. 

\\j . . palatalised (bh), 
p after o). 

I . . . . ^/ay. * 

]h. . . ^//cn. 

JhJ . . palatalised (dh). 

) . . . . palatal (d). 

J . . . . close c. 

> . . . . French close eu. 

' . . . . variety of open e, 

‘ . variety of French openQ,\x. 

'k I . . German unaccented e. 


g r/o. 

gh . . . voiced (kh). 
gh/* . , trilled (ffh). 
ghw . . labialised (gh). 

^ I = palatalised (g). 

^ (j^encral diacritic. 

I Initially for (11). 

H . . . aspirate. 
nh . . . ope 7 i glottis, 
i . . . . 7 tarroiu i. 
i ... . wide i. 
ih . . . Welsh u. 

?’h . . . wide (ih). 

j yon. 

jh ... imiceless (j). 
jhw . . labialised ( jh). 
kh . . . Scotch ch. 
khr . . trilled (kh). 
khtv . . labialised (kh). 
kH . . . aspirated (k). 

I . . palatalised (k). 

\ ... .Icq 

Ih . . . voiceless ( 1 ). 
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L ... palatal (1). 

T ... guttural (1). 
m . . . way. 
mh . . voiceless (m). 
n ... now. 
nh . . voiceless (n). 
ii ... nasality. 

N ... palatal (n). i* 
o ... close o. 
o ... open o. 
oh . . . between (o) and { 9 ). 
oh . . . between ( 0 ) and (.>). 

3 ... open o in a\\. 
oh . , . between (p) a7id (oe). 
0 ... open o in not. 
oh . . . between (o) and (a). 
(Xt . . . opefi P^rench eu. 

<0 ... 7vidc (oe). 

p . . . 2>ay. 

ph. . . voiceless (bh). 

phj . . palatalised (ph). 

pji . . . aspirated (p). 

q . . . %\ng. 

qh. . . voiceless (cj). 

({ ... French nasality. 
r ... 7ed. 
r ... trilled. 
rr . . . trilled (r). 
rh . . . voiceless (r). 
rhr . . trilled (rh). 
r; ... palatalised (r). 

H ... laryjigal r. 


Rh . . voiceless (r). 

s ... say. 

sj ... palatalised (s). 

sh . . . fisA. 

sh^’ . . palatalised (sh). 

shiv . . labialised (sh). 

t ... iea.^ 

th . . . tlivag. 

tly . . .palatalised (th). 

tH . . . aspirated (t). 

T ... palatal 
u ... 7iarrow u. 
uh . . , Swedish u * 
u ... ivide {English) u. 
«/h . . . wide (uh). 

V ... vie. 

A ... voice. 

‘a / ’ 
w . . . we. 

wh . . xohy. 
w ... labialisatiofi. 

X ... glottal catch. 
y ... F^'rench u. 
y ... ii)ide (y). 
z ... «cal. 
zh . . . rouye. 

(a)i . . . length. 
air . . . extra length. 
a* ... stress {force). 
a” ... extra stress. 
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. . . half stress. 


‘z . . 

. whispered (s), &c. 

, . . level \ 


a . . 

/ 

. inner (away from the 

. . . increasing > force. 


teeth). 

. . . diminishing ) 


a . . 

. outer. 

, , . level 


r| . . 

inverted (cerebral). 

, , , rising 


rt . . 

. protruded. 

, , , falling 

^ tone. 

* 

. smultaneity of the two 

, . , falling and rising 



sounds it co vies between. 

. . . rising and falling 


e’ . . 

. raised tongue. 

, , , glide. 


o‘ . . 

. narrowed lip-opening. 
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Part I. 


THE ORGANS OF* SPEECH. 

1. The foundation of speech is breath expelled by 
the lungs and variously modified in the throat and 
mouth \ 

2. The breath passes from the lungs through the wind- 
pipe into the larynx (‘Adames apple*). Across the 
interior of the larynx are stretched two elastic ligaments, 
the vocal chords. They are firmly inserted in the front 
of the larynx at one end, while at the other they are fixed 
to two movable cartilaginous bodies, the ‘arytenoids,’ 
so that the space between them, the ‘glottis,* can be 
narrowed or closed at pleasure. The glottis is, as wc 
see, twofold, consisting of the chord glottis, or. glottis 
proper, and the cartilage glottis. The two glottises can 
be narrowed or closed independently. The chords can 
also be lengthened or shortened, tightened or relaxed 
in various degrees by means of the muscles they contain. 

3. Above the ‘true* glottis, and still forming part of 
the larynx, comes the ‘ upper’ or ‘ false* glottic, by which 
the passage can be narrowed or partially closed. On the 
top of the larynx is fixed a sort of valve, the ‘ epiglottis,’ 
which in swallowing and in the formation of certain 

The exceptions to this general definition are very few. The 
most important are the ‘ clicks * (§ 176, below). 

B 
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sounds is pressed down so as to cover the opening of the 
larynx. 

4. The cavity between the larynx and the mouth is 
called the ‘pharynx.* It can be expanded and con- 
tracted in various ways. 

6’. The roof of the mouth consists of two parts, the 
soft and the hard palate. The lower pendulous extremity 
of the soft palate, the ‘ uvula,* can be pressed backwards 
or forwards. It is pressed back in closing the passage 
into the nose. When the pressure is relaxed, as in 
ordinary breathing without speech, the breath flows 
through the nose as well as the mouth. 

6. The other extremity of the palate is bounded by 
the teeth, of which we must distinguish the ‘edges* and the 
‘rim,* or place where they join the gums. The gums 
extend from the teeth-rim to the ‘ arch-rim,' behind which 
comes the ‘arch,* whose front wall is formed by the 
‘ teeth roots ’ (alveolars). 

7. Of the tongue we distinguish the ‘ back,* the middle 
or ‘ front,* and the tip or ‘ point,* together with the ‘blade,* 
which includes the upper surface of the tongue imme- 
diately behind the point. ‘ Lower blade * implies, of 
course, the lower, instead of the upper surface. 

8. Besides the main positions indicated by these names, 
an indefinite number of intermediate ones are possible. 
The chief varieties are designated by the terms ‘ inner * 
and ‘ outer,* inner implying nearer the back of the mouth, 
outer nearer the teeth. Thus the ‘outer front' of the 
tongue is a place nearer the point than simple front, and 
is therefore an approximation to the ‘ blade.* 

Sounds are also modified by the degree of separation 
of the jaws, and by the movements of the lips and cheeks. 
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ANALYSIS. 


THROAT SOUNDS. 

Breath, Voice, and Whisper. 

9. When the glottis is wide open, no sound is pro- 
duced by the outgoing breath, except that caused by the 
friction of the air in the throat,* mouth, &c. This passive 
state of the glottis is called ‘ breath * (nh) 

10. The most important ‘ active ’ states of the glottis 
are those which produce ‘ voice * and ‘ whisper.* 

11. Voice (a)^ is produced by the action of the breath 
on the vocal chords in two ways. (i)(If the glottis is 
entirely closed by the chords so that the air can only pass 
through in a series of puffs, we have that most sonorous 

form of voice known as the ^ chest* voice or ‘thick 



register’ of the voice. ^ ( 2 )Tf the chords are only brought 
close enough together to enable their edges to vibrate, 
without any closure of the glottis, that thinner quality of 
voice known as the ‘ head * voice or ‘ thin register * is 
produced, which in its thinnest and shrillest form is called 

‘ falsetto.’ ) 

y 

^ The usual diacritic (*) before the modified letter is also oc- 
casionally employed to denote breath. See §§ 12 and i6. 

(a), turned v, = * voice/ 

R 2 
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12. (jf the chords are approximated without being- 
allowed to vibrate, whisper (aH), (‘a), is produced. There 
are two degrees of whisper, the ‘weak ' and the ‘medium.' 
In the weak whisper the whole glottis is narrowed ; in the 
medium, which is the ordinary form, the chord glottis is 
entirely closed, so that the breath passes only through 
the cartilage glottis. J 

13. The distinctions of breath, voice, and whisper arc 
the most general of all, for every sound must be uttered 
with the glottis either open, narrowed, or closed, and the 
same sound may be pronounced either breathed, voiced, 
or whispered. Thus/ if we press the lower lip against the 
upper teeth edges, we have the position of the ‘ lip-teeth ' 
consonant. If we drive the air from the lungs through 
the passage thus formed, leaving the glottis open, we 
obtain the ‘ lip-teeth breath * consonant (f). ) i lf the chords 
arc narrowed till voice is produced, we obtain llie ‘ lip- 
teeth voice * consonant (v). If the student prolongs an 
(f), and then a (v), without any vowel, he will soon sec 
that in the case of (f) the sound is formed entirely in the 
teeth, while with (v) the sound is distinctly compound, 
the hiss in the teeth being accompanied by a murmur in 
the throat. If he presses his two first fingers firmly on 
the glottis, he will distinctly feel a vibration in the case of 
(v), but not of (f). There is the same distinction between 
(s) and (z), (th) as in ‘thin,' and (dh) as in ‘then/ 

14. It is of great importance to acquire a clear feeling 
of the distinction between breath and voice, and the 
student should accustom himself to sound all consonants 
both with and without voice at will. Such exercises as 
the following are very useful. 

(i) Breathe strongly through the open glottis, and bring 
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the lips and teeth together, concentrating the attention as 
much as possible on the actions by which the sound, (f), 
is produced rather than on the sound itself. 

(2) Make a vocal murmur, as in the word ‘ err,' and 
then bring the lips and teeth together as before, which 
produces (v). 

(3) Prolong (f) and remove the lips from the teeth: 
the result will be simple breath, (nh). 

(4) Repeat the process wdth (v), and the result will be 
simple voice (a). 

(5) Pass without stopping from (f) to (s), (ih), and (sh), 
and from (v) to (z),^ (dh), and (zh) as in ' rouge,' ob- 
serving the unchanged state of the glottis while the lips 
and tongue shift continually. 

(6) Pass without stopping from (f) to (v) and from (v) 
to (f), and so with the other consonants, observing the 
change in the glottis while the organic positions remain 
unchanged. 

(7) Try to form from the familiar ( 1 ), (r), (n), (m) the 
unfamiliar breathed (Ih), (rh), (nh), (mh). 

16 . The popular and the phonetic use of the term 
‘ whisper ' do not quite agree. Whisper in popular lan- 
guage simply means speech without voice. Phonetically 
speaking whisper implies not merely absence of voice, 
but a definite contraction of the glottis. ; 

16 . In ordinary whispering, as opposed to loud speech, 
what happens is this. Breathed elements, being already 
voiceless, remain unchanged. Voiced elements substitute 
whisper (in the phonetic sense) for voice. If we pro- 
nounce two such syllables as ‘ vee ' and ' fee,' first in an 
ordinary loud voice and then in a \vhisper, we shall find 
that in ‘vee' both consonant and vowel are changed, 
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while in ‘ fee ' only the vowel is changed, the consonant 
remaining breathed as in loud speech. It must, therefore, 
be understood in phonetic discussions that whenever we 
talk of a whispered sound we mean one that is pronounced 
with a definite contraction of the glottis. Whether we talk 
of a 'whispered (f)' or a ‘whispered (v)' is indififerent — 
both names signify the ‘lip-teeth whisper’ consonant 

17. The acoustic distinction between breath and whisper 
is not very marked, but if we compare (‘v) with (f), we 
perceive clearly that (V) is, like (v), a composite sound, 
with a distinct friction in the larynx. Whispered sounds 
are also feebler than breath ones, th(i force of the outgoing 
air being diminished by the glottis contraction. 

Other Larynx Sounds. 

18. Glottal Catch (x). When the glottis is suddenly 
opened or closea on a passage of breath or voice, a per- 
cussive effect is produced, analogous to that of (k) or any 
other ‘ stopped’ consonant. The most familiar example 
of this.' glottal catch’ is an ordinary cough. The student 
should carefully practise the glottal catch in combination 
with vow^els till he is able to produce (xa) and (ax) as 
easily as (ka) and (ak), taking care not to let any breath 
escape after the (x) in (xa), as is the case in coughing. 
He should then learn to shut and open the glottis silently, 
and to know by the muscular sensation alone whether it 
is open or shut. It is easy to test the closure of the glottis 
by tapping on the throat above the larynx, which, when 

* The (*), ~ * breath,’ combined with (v), which implies voice, 
suggests something intermediate to breath and voice, which is 
whisper. See Ellis, E. E. P. p. 1129. 
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the glottis is open, produces a dull sound, when shut, a 
clear and hollow one like the gurgling of water being 
poured into a bottle, and its pitch can be raised or lowered 
at pleasure by retracting or advancing the tongue. 

19. (x) forms an essential element of some languages. 
It is common in Danish after vowels, and often dis- 
tinguishes words which would otherwise be identical. 
Thus him (hu*n) is ‘she,* but hund {hux*n) is ‘dog,* (kiiD‘m) 
is ‘ come,* (knox'm) is ‘ came,’ both written kom. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bell it is used in the Glasgow pronunciation 
of Scotch as a substitute for the voiceless slops, as in 
(waxehrr) =‘ water,* (buxehrr)=‘ butter.* 

20. Wheeze (nh). If we strongly exaggerate an ordinary 
whisper, we produce that hoarse, wheezy sound known as 
the ‘ stage whisper.’ In the formation of this sound there 
is not only the glottis narrowing of the ordinary medium 
whisper, but there is also contraction of the superglottal 
passage or ‘ false glottis,* the opening being further 
narrowed by depression of the epiglottis. The sound is 
a common variety of (r), especially when it is voiced (r). 
It is the regular sound in Danish, the laryngal action being 
combined with retraction of the tongue and rounding, so 
that the sound is really (R-hghze;). (R + gh) may also be 
heard in North Germany. If there is ‘ trilling * or vibra- 
tion of the upper part of the glottis, the Arabic Hha (ahr) 
and Ain (ar) are formed. 

Nasal Sounds. 

21. f In ordinary breathing the uvula hangs loosely down, 
and the air passes behind it through the nose as well as 
the mouth. In forming all the non-nasal sounds the 

i uvula is pressed up so as to cover the passage into the 
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nose. If the passage is open the sound becomes nasal. 
Thus (b) and (m) are formed in exactly the same way 
except that with (b) the nasal passage is closed, with (m) 
it is open. Similarly, if in pronouncing the vowel (a) the 
uvula is lowered, we obtain the corresponding nasal 
vowel (a«).^ 

22. The pure nasal vowels, which are common in 
many South German dialects, must be carefully distin- 
guished from the French nasals, in which there is guttural 
compression as well as nasality, a combination which may 
be denoted by (^/), thus {aq) is the French ‘ en,’ ‘ an, ’ W) 
= *on,* (vajy)=' vin,’ (ocy)=^un’a 

23- ^Thcrc are various degrees of nasality, according as 
the nose passage is completely or only partially open. 
Many speakers pronounce all their vowels with imperfect 
closure of the nose passage, which gives their pronuncia- 
tion the so-callod ‘nasal twang.' This nasality is so 
common in North America, especially in New England, 
as to constitute a characteristic feature of .American pro- 
nunciation. It is, however, very frequent in London 
English also! 


NARROW AND WIDE. 

24. These are very important general modifications of 
all sounds produced or modified in the mouth. They ; 
depend on the s^t7/>e of the tongue. In forming narrow 

'' The exact formation of the French nasals has long been a clis- . 
puted question. The guttural clement I believe to be some kind 
of lateral check (and, perhaps, pharynx) compression ; it is some- 
what vaguely described by Mr. Bell as consisting in a ‘semi-con- ; 
sonant contraction of the guttural passage.’ | 
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sounds there is a feeling of tenseness in that part of the 
tongue where the sound is formed, the surface of the 
tongue being made more convex than in its natural ‘ wide ' 
shape, in which it is relaxed and flattened. This con- 
vexity of the tongue naturally narrows the passage — whence 
the name. This narrowing is produced by raising, not 
the whole body of the tongue, but only that part of it 
which forms, or helps to form, the sound. Thus, starting 
from the mid-wide vowel (^) we may narrow the passage 
either by raising the whole body of the tongue to the high 
(/) position, or else by contracting the muscles in the 
front of the tongue so as to make it more convex, without 
otherwise changing its height. We may then raise this 
narrow-mid (e) to the high (i) position. Although in (i) 
the tongue is nearer the palate than in the wide (t), we can 
never change (/') into (i) by simply raising the tongue : 
we must alter its sha])e at the same time from wide to 
narrow. If (z) is raised so high as to produce a distinct 
consonantal hiss, it will still remain wide in sound.; 

25. The distinction of narrow and wide applies to con- 
sonants, and not (as Mr. Bell assumed) to vowels only) 
The distinction between French and English (w) in ‘ oui ' 
and ‘ we ' is that the French (w) is narrow, the English 
wide, the former being consonantized (u), the latter (u). 
In English the hisses arc generally wide, in French nar- 
row. (^Narrow (s) may be heard in energetic hissing, wide 
(sh) in gentle hushing \ 

■'*' Mr. Bell, who first noticctl the distinction of narrow and wide, 
explains it as due to tension and relaxation of the pharynx. T for a 
long time held to this view, imagining the tension of the tongue to 
he something secondary and merely sympathetic. However I after- 
wards noticed that the sense of pharyngal and palatal tension was 
always concentrated on that part of the mouth where the sound wafe 
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26. The distinction being a delicate one is not to be 
acquired practically without considerable training. Be- 
ginners are apt to confuse widening with lowering of the 
tongue, especially when the wide vowel is unfamiliar. 
The best way to avoid this is to run through a whole 
series from high to low, first narrow and then wide, taking, 
for instance, first (i, e, x), then (f, <?, ae). In this way a 
clear idea of the distinction between changes in the shape 
and in the posilion of the tongue will be obtained. 

27 . (a narrow vowel may be widened by trying to 
utter it as lazily and listlessly as possible, without altering 


the position of the tongue; 


VOWELS. 

28. A vowel may be defined as voice (voiced breath) 
modified by some definite configuration of the super- 
glottal passages, but without audible friction 

29. Tongue Shape: Narrow and Wide, The most 
importp.nt general modifications are those which cause the 
distinction of narrow and wide, already described. Wide 

formed, in front sounds on the hard palate. This was a rediictio 
ad absurdiini, showing that the feeling was really imaginary. The 
relation was thus reversed : the tongue tension was shown to be the 
real cause of iiariowness and wideness, and the other feeling to be 
imaginary and secondary. I do not believe that the shape of the 
pharynx, the approximation of the palatal arches, &c., have any cficct 
in producing distinctive vowel sounds. 

Mr. bell told me that he tried this method with success in 
teaching Frenchmen the English (/) and (w). 

Whispered vowels occur os integral elements of ordinary loud 
speech in some native American languages. See Ilaldeman, quotcil 
by Ellis, E. E. P. p. 1194. 
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vowels are generally denoted by italics, thus (/*) is the 
wide form of (i). 

30. Tongue Positions. As each new position of the 
longue produces a new vowel, and as the positions are 
infinite, it follows that the number of possible vowel 
sounds is infinite. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
select certain definite positions as fixed points whence to 
measure the intermediate positions. 

31. The movements of the tongue may be distinguished 
generally as horizontal and vertical — backwards and for- 
wards, upwards and downwards. The horizontal move- 
ments produce two well-marked classes, (i) ‘back' 
(guttural) vowels, in which the tongue is retracted as much 
as possible, such as (ai) in ‘father,' (ui) in ‘foor,* and ( 2 ) 
‘ front * (palatal) vowels, such as (ii) in ‘ sec,' (ye) in ‘ man,’ 
in which the tongue is advanced. The former are formed 
by the back of the tongue only, the point being kept 
down, the latter by the front. The distinction is easily 
felt by pronouncing (ai) and (ii) in succession. There is 
also a third class, the ‘mixed’ (gutturo-palatal) vowels, 
wliich have an intermediate position, such as the English 
(a;hi) in ‘ err,' the German (ch) in ‘ gabe.' IMixed vowels 
are indicated by the diacritical (h). 

32. The vertical movements of the tongue produce 
various degrees of ‘ height,’ or distance from the palate. 
Thus in (f), as in ‘ bit,' the front of the tongue is raised 
as high and as close to the palate as possible without 
causing friction, in (ae), as in ‘ man,' it is lowered as much 
as possible. From among the infinite degrees of height 
three are selected, ‘ high,’ ‘ mid,' and ‘ low.' (f ) is a high, 
(ye) a low vowel, while (e) as in ‘ say ’ is a mid vowel. 
These distinctions apply equally to back, mixed, and 
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front vowels, so we have altogether nine cardinal vowel 
positions : 

high-back high-mixed high-front 

mid-back mid-mixed mid-front 

low-back low-mixed low-front 

Each of these positions yields a different vowel’ sound 
according as the tongue is in the ‘narrow’ or ‘wide’ 
shape. 

33. It is found that these nine positions correspond 
very nearly with the actual distinctions made in language, 
and that if wc admit two intermediate positions between 
each of them, wc practically reach the limit of discrimina- 
tion by ear. The intermediate heights are distinguished 
as ‘ lowered ’ and ‘ raised/ thus the ‘ lowered high-front ’ 
has a position below the ‘ high- front,’ and above the ‘raised 
mid-front,’ which is above the simple ‘ mid-front.’ 
Practically, however, the distinction between ‘ raised ’ and 
‘ lowered ’ can hardly be carried out, and raised (e) and 
lowered (i) must generally both be assumed to represent 
the same half-way position. These vowels are written 
thus, [ei]. Or exponents may be used, whenever ac- 
cessible, (e^). Horizontal intermediates are defined as 
' inner’ and ‘outer/ and arc indicated thus, (^c), (,eli), both 
indicating practically the same sound. The student 
should at first neglect these minutiae, and concentrate his 
attention on the elementary positions. 

34. The height of the tongue is partly due to the 
action of the muscles of the tongue itself, but also in a 
great degree to the movements of the jaw. Thus if we 
start from the high (i) position and lower the jaw, 
allowing the tongue to sink with it, we obtain first the mid 
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(e) position and then the low (pe) one. Hence the partial 
closure of the mouth in forming high vowels. 

36. The question naturally arises, Which of the nine 
positions is the natural one when the organs are at rest ? 
If we vocalise the breath as emitted in ordinary quiet 
breathing, without shifting the tongue in any way, we 
obtain an indistinct nasal murmur, which, if de-nasalized 
by closure of the nose passage, resolves itself into the 
mid-mixed (or the low-mixed vowel, if the mouth is 
opened as wide as possible). We see, then, that the 
two ‘ natural ' or * neutral * vowels are (eh) and (di), both 
of which arc widely distributed in actual language. 

36. Hounding. Rounding is a contraction of the 
mouth cavity by lateral compression of the cheek passage 
and narrowing of the lip aperture, whence the older name 
of ‘ labialization a/ There are three principal degrees of 
lip-narrowing, corresponding to the height of the tongue, 
high vowels having the narrowest, low the widest lip- 
aperture. This is easily seen by comparing the high- 
back-round (ui), as in * who,’ the mid-back-round (oi), as 
in ‘ no,’ and the low-back-round (oi), as in ‘ law.* * It will 
be seen that in (ui) the lips are contracted to a narrow 
chink, while in (oi) the opening is wider and broader, and 
in (or) only the corners of the mouth are contracted. 

37. It will be observed that the action of rounding is 
always concentrated on that part of the mouth where the 
vowel is formed. In rounding front vowels, such as the 
high-front-round (y), as in the French ‘lune,’ the cheek 
compression is concentrated chiefly on the corners of the 

^ Mr. Bell says that ‘the mechanical cause of round quality com- 
mences in the supcrglottal passage.’ I find, however, that this* is 
not essential. 
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mouth and that part of the cheeks immediately behind 
them, while in back vowels, such as the high-back-round 
(u) the chief compression is at the back of the cheeks. 

38. Lip-narrowing is, therefore, something secondary 
in back-rounded vowels, as it is possible to form them 
entirely with cheek-narrowing or ‘ inner rounding.' The 
absence of lip-rounding is, however, distinctly perceptible. 
According to Mr. Bell inner rounding is practised by 
ventriloquists as a means of concealing the visible action 
of ordinary rounding. 

39. The effect of rounding may, on the other hand, be 
increased by projecting (pouting) the lips, which of course 
practically lengthens the mouth channel by adding a 
resonance-chamber beyond the teeth. This action is 
generally avoided in English, but may often be observed 
in the Scotch (u), and generally in continental pronuncia- 
tion. 

40. The influence of the lips may also be observed in 
the unrounded vowels. In the formation of the low and 
mid vowels, such as (a), the lips are in the ‘neutral’ 
position of rest, but in forming the high (i) the mouth is 
spread out at the corners, which makes the, sound of the 
vowel clearer a. This lip-spreading may, of course, be 
applied to (a) and the other vowels as well. It may also 
be neglected elsewhere, as is frequently the case in 
English, which dulls the effect of the high vowels. 

41. If back vowels are pronounced with lip-narrowing 
alone (without inner rounding as well) we do not obtain 
the corresponding round vowels, but simply muffled 


^ I had :iot noticed this till I read the remarks of Sievers (L. Ph. 
P- 39)- 
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varieties of the ordinary sounds. Similarly, if a front 
vowel is pronounced with inner rounding only, the result 
is simply a muffled, gutturalised front vowel, not a front 
rounded vowel \ 

42. Although there is a natural connection between the 
height of the tongue and the degree of lip-narrowing 
there are cases of abnormal degrees of rounding in 
language. Thus in Danish and Swedish (o), as in ‘ sol,' 
always has the same lip-narrowing as (u), and (o) as in 
‘ maane,’ ‘ mane,’ has that of (o), the lip-narrowing being 
thus in each case a degree above the height of the tongue. 
Every vowel, whether narrow or wide, is capable of 
rounding, which gives a total of thirty-six elementary 
vowel-sounds. 

Table of Vowels and General Remarks. 

43. The thirty-six elementary vowels are given in the 
annexed table. Whenever an unambiguous key-word 
could be given from any of the better known languages, 
it has been added, especially from English (E.), Scotch 
(Sc.), French (F.), and German (G.). The English sounds 
are those of the educated southern pronunciation, the 
Scotch those of the Edinburgh pronunciation, and the 
German are distinguished as North (Hanoverian) German 
(N. G.), Middle (M.), and South (S.) German : ‘ occ.’ 
signifies occasional. 

Cp. § 37. 

** It would evidently be a waste of sound to narrow the back of 
the mouth and then allow the sound to diffuse itself in the front of 
the mouth, or to widen the back part of the channel and then 
muffle the sound by over-narrowing of the mouth channel. 
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44. Names, In naming the vowels, ‘height’ comes 
first, and ‘ rounding * last — ‘ high-back-narrow-round,’ 
&c. 

46. As regards the notation it may be remarked that 

all mixed vowels are indicated by adding the letter (h) in 
the case of unrounded mixed vowels to the corresponding 
front, in that of rounded mixed vowels to the corresponding 
back vowel symbol. Wide vowels are generally indicated 
by italics. The only exception is in the case of the back 
unrounded vowels, where the italics indicate widening 
of the mouth channel, not by relaxing, but by lowering 
the tongue. The narrow back unrounded vowels are 
indicated by the ‘ turned ’ letters of the corresponding 
wides. The relations of the front rounded and unrounded 
vowels are suggested by (o), being a turned (e), and by 
the analogy of (oe) to (ae). (o) is assumed to be a turned 

(o). 

40. The relations of the symbols should be studied till 
they become perfectly familiar. The student should be 
able to answer at once such questions as the following. 
If (y) is unrounded, what is the result ^ What js the 
round vowel corresponding to (i) 1 If (o) is unrounded 
and widened, or if (a) is rounded and narrowed, what is 
the result? 

47 . Practical Mastery of the Voivels, While studying 
the symbols, the student should begin to acquire a 
practical mastery of the sounds themselves. This can 
only be done very gradually, beginning with those sounds 
which are perfectly familiar. One or two sounds should 
be taken at a time and repeated incessantly, till their 
mechanism is clearly felt and understood. Whispering 
the vowels will be found a great help in analysing their 

c 
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formation. After a time the student will be able to 
recognise each vowel solely by the muscular sensations 
associated with its formation : he will be able to say to 
himself, ‘ Now my tongue is in the position for (i),' ‘ Now 
I have changed (i) into (ih),’ &c., while not uttering the 
slightest sound, confident that if voiced or whispered 
breath is allowed to pass through the mouth the required 
sound will be produced. 

48. The first requisite for analysing the formation of 
the vowels is the power of lengthening and shortening 
them without altering them in any way. In English, 
North German, and many other languages, short and 
long vowels differ not only in quantity but also in ([uality. 
If we compare the nearest conventional shorts and longs 
in English, as in * bit ’ and ‘ beat,' ‘ not ' and ‘ naught,* we 
find that the short vowels are generally wide {?, i>), the long 
narrow (i, o), besides being generally diphthongic as well. 
Hence originally short vowels can be lengthened and yet 
kept quite distinct from the original longs; (but), for 
instance, = ‘ bit/ is quite distinct from (biit) = ‘ beat.* 
In the broad London pronunciation this lengthening of 
originally short vowels is extremely common. These 
observations will perhaps help the student to acquire 
facility in lengthening such a word as ‘ bit * without 
})assing into ‘ beat/ and ‘ dog' into (d.>ig) without making 
it into (doig). The shortening of narrow vowels, such as 
(ii) and (ui), will be found more difficult, but careful 
attention to the Scotch pronunciation of ‘sick* and 
‘ book ' as (sik) and (buk), instead of (sik) and (bwk), 
will be of great assistance. 

40. After acquiring a full command of the separate 
vowels, the si*; lent should begin to compare them with 
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one another, and note their relations. He should, for 
instance, compare the narrow and wide vowel pairs, such 
as (i) and (i), (u) and (i^), until he feels clearly the 
common difference underlying them all. Also the 
rounded and unrounded, such as (o) and (u). But this 
relation is most clearly seen in the front vowels, such as 
(y) and (i), &c. 

60 . The tongue positions may be compared in various 
ways. It is very instructive to run through a whole series 
either horizontally or vertically, shifting the tongue with 
uniform speed from one extreme position to the other. 
Thus, starting from (f), if the jaw is lowered con- 
tinuously, while the current of voice is maintained, an 
indefinite number of vowel-sounds is produced till a 
broad (a?) is reached ; if the tongue is stopped half-way, 
we have {e). Similarly, if we start from (ae), and retract 
the tongue, we obtain first (aeh), and then the broad 
Scotch and London (a). In moving from the mixed to 
the back position the point of the tongue must be allowed 
lo drop, which it naturally does when the root is retracted. 
Conversely, in moving from the back to the mixed position, 
the tongue must not only be advanced in the mouth, but 
the tip must also be allowed to rise slightly from its former 
depression » 

61 . The student can now proceed to acquire un- 
familiar vowels. The importance of his previous training 
will now be manifest. He has only to follow the 
analogies of the changes he has already made, to produce 
without difficulty many sounds that he perhaps never 
heard before in his life. Thus, suppose he has learnt to 

If the tongue is advanced from the hack position while the tij) 
is kept down, the ‘ outer l^ack* position is formed. Cp. under § 66, 
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form (y), and pass with ease from (i) to (y), he only has 
to round (f) in the same way, and he will produce (y). 
Again, if from a comparison of (b) and (o) he has learnt 
the medium degree of rounding that belongs to a mid 
vowel, he only has to apply it to (e), and he will have (o). 
Conversely, if he has learnt to unround (o) into (u), he 
only has to apply the same process to (o) and (u) to 
obtain (») and (v)^ Mixed vowels arc best learnt by 
arresting the transition between the nearest back and 
front vowels. Thus, if the student wishes to acquire the 
Swedish (uh), he only has to pass from (u) to (y) back- 
wards and forwards several times without intermission, 
and then to arrest his tongue half-way 

62. Finally, the different processes may be used to 
check one another. Thus, if the student has learnt to 
form (i?) from (a) by lowering the tongue, he can also 
unround ( j ), and if both operations are performed 
correctly, they will yield precisely the same sound. 


Acoustic Qualities of Vowels. 

9 

53. We have hitherto entirely ignored the acoustic 
effects of the vowels. This has been done designedly. 
The first and indispensable qualification of the phonetician 
is a thorough practical knowledge of the formation of the 


» Mr. Bell directs the beginner to spread the lips with the finger 
and thumb in unrounding. I find, however, that this method, al- 
though it succeeds with front, c)uile fails with back vowels, as it doc^ 
not remove the inner rounding. 

^ Mr. Bell advises to attempt to blend the back and front articu- 
lations by pronouncing them simultaneously. I do not find tliai 
this succeeds in practice, as the student generally fails in the atteiupi 
to blend the back and front positions. 
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vowels. Those who try to learn new sounds by ear alone, 
without any systematic training in the use of their vocal 
organs, generally succeed only partially. Even in those 
exceptional cases in which a naturally quick ear combined 
with favourable occasions for practice enables a linguist to 
acquire an accurate pronunciation of foreign languages by 
imitation alone, his knowledge is little better than that of 
a parrot, for he is unable to record the sounds he has 
learnt, or to teach them to others, and the results of his 
labours perish with him. In the case of those who have 
only an average car, and still more of those who have a 
defective car, organic training is indispensable. There 
can be no question that flexible organs well trained to- 
gether with only an average ear, will yield better results 
than even an exceptionally good ear without organic 
training. Nor must it be forgotten that fineness of 
ear is not necessarily accompanied by flexibility of the 
vocal orge.ns. Indeed, what is commonly called ‘ an 
ear for sounds,’ that is, the power of imitating sounds, 
depc'iids quite as much on organic flexibility as on fine- 
ness of ear. 

64. The test of ‘ ear ' by itself is the power of dis- 
criminating and recognising sounds. This is an indis- 
])ensable qualification for those who wish to write down 
sounds by ear, and must be carefully cultivated. To 
recognise a sound with certainty under the various 
differences of quantity, force, environment, &c., is no easy 
task, and requires long practice. The student should 
accustom himself to repeat the different vowels in a loud 
voice, and should compare those that are most like, till he 
is able to distinguish them. He shouKl also, if possible, 
hear them pronounced |iy,VOl|[J(^s'oi. diflcrcnt register and 
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quality, the effects of which are often confusing, especially 
when a man’s voice is contrasted with a woman’s or 
child’s. 

55. It will soon be observed that vowels whose forma- 
tion is distinct are often very similar in sound. This will 
be better understood if consider that a vowel is, 

acoustically speaking, voice modified by a resonance 
chamber, viz. the mouth (the influence of the pharynx 
being for the present ignored). Every time we change 
the position of the tongue we create in reality a new 
resonance chamber, which moulds the voice into a 
different vowel. Every vowel can have its pitch raised or 
lowered by varying the length of the vocal chords, as 
when the scale is sung on any one vowel. But each i 
\'o\vel has besides an inherent pitch of its own, due to the 
shape and size of the resonance chamber. Thus, if (i). 
(a), and (u) arc all sung to the same note, we hear how | 
much deeper the pitch of (u) is than that of (a), \vhile (a) 
is also much deeper than (i). Tlie best way, however, of 
hearing the natural pitch of the vowels is to whisper them, 
for the pitch of the \vhispcr itself being invariable, the 
differences caused by the resonance arc clearly heard. 
The connection between the size and shape of the reso- 
nance chamber and the pitch is self-evident, (i) evidentl) 
owes its high pitch to its being formed by a narrow 
channel in the front of the mouth, while the pitch of (a) 
is lowered by the greater size of its resonance chamber, 
and that of (u) by the narrowing of the lip-aperture, both; 
(a) and (u) being formed in the back of the mouth, The^ 
wide forms of the front and mixed vowels are lower in 
pitch than the narrow ones, because of the greater width, 
of the mouth cavity, but in the case of back vowels thej 
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wides are higher than the narrows Rounding naturally 
lowers the pitch. 

66. The following is the order of the vowels in pitch, 
according to Mr. Bell, beginning with the lowest. 


u, n\ o, 0; 
ae ; e, e 


^ ^ (v, a; 13 , a; v, a; aeh, seh; ch, eh; ih, ih) 
’ (oh, oh ; oh, oh; uh, uh; os, cg; 9, 9; y, y j 
; i/i. 


67. It is evident from this table that the same pitch 
may be produced by distinct modifications of the same 
resonance chamber, which agrees with the remark already 
made, that vowels whose formation is distinct are often 
very similar in sound (§ 55). Thus, starting from (i), we 
can lower its pitch either by retraction of the tongue, 
giving (ih), or by rounding, which gives (y), and con- 
sequently (ih) and (y) have the same ..pitch, and are so 
alike in sound that those who hear (ih) for the first time 
generally imagine it to be a round vowxl. Again, English 
people who hear (oc) for the first time generally imitate it 
by their own (a^h), and German phoneticians still regard 
E. (a?h) and (n) as 'obscure' varieties of (oe) and (0). 
Hence also the I'mglish imitation of the French (oh) or 
(oh) in ' bonne ' by the English (13) in ‘ bun.’ 

58. It is also important to observe that such pairs as 
(a) and (e), (?t) and (o), arc as near in sound as (i) and 
('/), (u) and (w), which dilTer only in narrowness and 
wideness. The explanation is precisely analogous to 

‘ Because,’ as Mr. Bell says, 'the j^rcalcr retraction of the toni;iic 
ciilaiges the oral cavity.’ Of course, un Mr., Bell’s theory of the 
cause of narrowing being in tlie pharynx, there is no necessary re- 
daction of the tongue. On my view, however, this retraction is due 
to the convexity of the tongue, which in tlie case of narrow front 
vowels practically raises, instead of retracting, the surface of the 
tongue. 
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lhat of the similarity of (ih) and (y), namely, that the pitch 
of (i) can be deepened either by widening into (e) or 
lowering to (e), the result being nearly the same in both 
cases, as shown by the French imitation of English {i) by 
(e). Hence we get the following pairs of vowels ex- 
tremely like in sound, and consequently very liable to be 
confounded : 

{i) and (e) ; {e) and (ce) 

{y) and (a) ; (a) and (ce) 

{u) and (o) ; (o) and (a). 

59. The mixed and round pairs already exemplified are 

also very close : 

(ih) and (y) ; (^h) and {y) 

(eh) and (a) ; (<3h) and (a) 

(a?h) and (ce) ; (aeh) and (a?). 

60. It is interesting to observe that these pairs are 
often confounded even in vernacular speech. It very 
seldom happens that three such sounds as (e), (e), and 
(je) are kept distinct in a language, the general rule being 
that wlien the distinction of ‘ close' and ‘open* e is made, 
(e) is the close sound, while the open one is represented 
by (e) or (ae) indifferently. This is the case in English, 
and it is impossible to determine whether (e) or (le) is the 
commoner sound in such words as ‘ head,' ‘ then,' &c. 

61. As regards the acoustic relations of mixed vowels 
to their corresponding fronts and backs, it must be noted 
that unrounded mixed vowels resemble more their corre- 
sponding fronts, rounded their back vowels, as is indicated 
by the symbols. Th(i rounded mixed vowels owe their 


» As in Danish, 
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' back ’ quality to their retention of the inner rounding of 
the back rounded vowels. 

Extendkd List of Key-Words. 

62 . The following extended list of key-words arranged 
under each vowel will, it is hoped, be useful to students, 
especially those who have to learn the sounds without a 
master. The contractions are the same as those already 
used in the general table (§ 43), with the addition of Da. 
=Danish, Du. = Dutch, Sw.= Swedish, Icel.= Icelandic. 

Each wide vowel follows immediately after its narrow. 

03. V (high-back-narrow). According to Mr. Bell this 
vowel occurs in the Gaelic laogh (ivi). It also occurs in 
Armenian (as pronounced to me by Prof. Sievers), for 
example, in the definite article (vz)." This vowel, which 
offers difficulties to those who are not familiar with it, is 
best obtained by unrounding (u), following the analogy of 
the change from (o) to (u), and checking the result by 
raising (u) to the high position. 

04. A (high-baek-widv:). According to Bell in the 
(bekney ])ronunciation of long 0, as in (nA[ohj)=‘ no.’ 
It seems also to occur sometimes in the (ai) diphthong, as 
in (Ai[ni]) V Diore commonly (eh[ih]). 

06. B (mid-back-narrow). English 'up/ 'come,’ &c. 
Often tends to widening, (up) becoming almost (ap). 

66 . a (mid-back-wide). E ‘father,’ ‘papa’; N. G. 

‘ vater,’ ‘maim’; Sw. ‘man.’ This vowel is liable to 
considerable fluctuations. It may be lowered nearly to 
(a), as in Italian and Spanish, where it is difficult to 
decide between (a) and («)• It may also be advanced 
almost to the (eh) position, the point of the tongue being 
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kept down, giving a sound which is very like (se), into 
which it is easily converted by raising the ‘ inner ^ front of 
the tongue towards the palate. If the point of the tongue 
is raised, it passes into (eh). This (^a) is the regular Danish 
sound, as in mand (m^ax'n), ?nane (m^aineh), the long sound 
being still more advanced than the short. It is also the 
sound of the long Dutch a, as in ‘ vader,* ‘ maan.* The 
French a tends also towards (^a). 

67. » (low-back-narrow). Frequent Sc. and pro- 
vincial English sound of the u in ‘ b/^t/ ‘ cut/ &c., as 
in Sc. ‘ come 2 /p (k»m «p). It is also a common 
sound of short a in M. and S. G., as in * kaffee-kanne.* 
Short a in Du. often has this sound, as in a\ vat. It 
may be heard long in the vulgar London pronunciation 
of ‘ part,* ‘ park,* as (p«?it, pwik), which are distinct from 
(poik, poit). 

68. a (low-back-wide). Sc. ‘m«n,* ‘h«t,* &c. Sw. 
long a, as in ^ fader,* ‘ fara.* Mr. Bell identifies the long 
a in Italian with (a). 

69. ih (high-inixcd-narrow). According to Mr. Bell in 
a common American pronunciation of * earth * as (ih[ 2 ]th). 
Also in the North Welsh ‘ tagit,’ ‘ h?m,’ &c. According to 
Mr. Bell the Russian ‘jery* is (ihn). 

70. ih. (high-mixod-wide). Frequent in the E. pronun- 
ciation of ‘pretty,’ ‘jvfst* (written ‘jist’) and a few other 
words. Mr. Bell distinguishes the first and second vowel 
in ‘fishes* as (/) and (/h). 

71. eh (mid-mixed-narrow). G. Du. Dan. &c. unaccented 
e, as in ‘gab^,* ‘gerettet*; ‘dadeUj’k* (daidehlehk) ; ‘mane?,’ 
‘bevarc*. It is uncertain whether the Fr. ‘ que,* &c. has 
this sound or ( 0 ). The sound is quite un-English. 

72. eh (mid-mixed-wide). The E. unaccented vowels 
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in ‘ bigger,’ ‘ favour,' ‘ attack,’ &c. seem to resemble this 
vowel, or rather to fluctuate between it and the low-mixed 
(leh) and (^^eh), but it is best to regard them as simply 
‘ voice-glides ’ (§ 200 ). (eh) may be heard in the Swedish 
‘ejf,’ but apparently in rather a forward form (,eh[t]), while 
in the E. ‘ eye* it is rather (eh[^h]) or sometimes perhaps 
(^a[ih]). Mr. Bell assumes (a) as the first clement, con- 
sidering (eh) ‘ Cockney,’ but (a[Ah]) is certainly not the 
ordinary educated pronunciation, although even (aph)) 
may be heard from the vulgar. 

73. aeb. (low-mixcd-narrow). E. ‘ err,’ ‘bird,’ &c. The 
fcclandic short (i, as in ‘ skiimm,’ seems sometimes to have 
this sound. 

74. «h (low-mixed-wide). Frequent Sc. ‘err,’ ‘bzrd.’ 
('lockney ‘ «p,’ according to Bell. 

75. i (high-front-narrow). Long Teutonic /-sound, as 
in G, ‘s/eA,’ Du. ‘b/er,’ Dan. ^hv/le,’ Sw. ‘hv/la.’ Fr. fm/, 
f/n/r. Short in Sc. in many words, such as ‘s/ck,* 'g/ve,’ 
‘ build.’ Short in many Dan. words, such as ‘ gik,’ 
‘hvidt,’ ‘at sp/ldc.’ The long E. i is a ‘consonantal 
diphthong’ (iij)'S and its narrowness is often relaxed 
almost to widciit^ss. 

76. i (liigh-front-widc). Short in E. ‘ f/n,’ ‘ bit,’ in 
Dan. ‘fik,’ ‘at f/ndc,’ ‘at sp/llc,’ and in N. G. ‘kind,’ 
‘ l)/LLeii,’ where M. and S. G. have (i). Long in Iccl. 

* vita,’ ‘ si/nir.’ It must be noted that the E. (i) is slightly 
lower than in the otlicr languages, verging towards (^). 
The unaccented vowel in ‘pity’ seems to be de- 
cidedly (c^). 

77. 0 (mid-front-narrow). F. ‘ cb',’ ‘aim<?r.’ G. 

Sw. ^se/ ‘slcn.’ Short in Sw. ‘vecka/ ‘sk<?pp.’ (e) is 

» See § 209. 
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often raised towards (i), and this (e’) is the regular 
sound in Dan., so that ‘ se ' often sounds to an E. ear like 
E. ‘see.' (e^) is also common in Edinburgh Sc.**' Short 
(e') in Dan. ‘dette,' ‘hende,* ‘fred.' The E. sound is 
lower than that of the other languages, is always diph- 
thongic, and generally very feebly narrowed, fluctuating 
between (ei[ih]) and (ei[ih]). 

78. 6 (mid-front-widc). Occ. E. ‘hertd,' ‘end'(§ 6 i), 
N. G. ‘ ende,’ Dan. ‘ st^d.* Dong in Dan. ‘ laese,’ ‘ trae.' 
Interchanges frequently with (le) in many languages. 
{e) raised half-way to (i) is heard in the Sc. ‘ fill,' ‘ pit,' 
and Du. ‘ lid,' ‘ kind,' neither of these languages possess- 
ing (i). Also in E. ‘ pit?/ ' (§ 77 ). 

79. 80 (low-front-narrow). Usual E. ‘hair,' occ. ‘h^ad,' 
‘end.' Very marked in Sc. ‘head,' ‘tell,' and Du. ‘ben,’ 
‘ elf,' in which the position is lower than for the E. (a?). 
Fr. ‘ pere,' ‘ fairc.' 

80. 30 (low-front- wide). E. ‘man,' ‘hat.' T.ong in 
dialectic Dutch (North Holland) ‘vadcr,' &c. The Dan. 
long (^ai) seems also to pass into (aei) sometimes, {m) 
may also be heard in the Swabian S. G. pronunciation, as 
in (kaeis)=‘ kiise.' 

81. u (high-back-narrow-round). Short in Sc. and 
Du. ‘book,' and ‘ boek,' both=(buk). Long in G. ‘g?^,’ 
Dan. ‘ ?ale,’ Du. ‘ voer.’ F. ‘ so?/.,' ‘ lo?/t,’ ‘ to?^r.' E. long 
(u) tends to (aiw). 

82. u (high -back- wide-round). E. ‘ good,' ‘ f?dl.' The 
N. G. (?/.) in ‘^tnd,' ‘ last,’ is nthcr closer than the E. 

83. o (mid-back-narrow-round). G. ‘so,' ‘so/m.’ Short 
in M. and S. G. ‘oft,’ ‘stock.' F. ‘chaud,’ ‘pea?^' The 

“ See Dr. J. A. H. Murray’s ‘ Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland,’ p. 106 foil. 
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E. long (o) is diphthongal and of uncertain narrowness. 
It may also be noted that the G. (o) is more retracted 
than in F. and E., which gives it a deeper tone. For the 
Scandinavian (o) see § 42. 

84 . o (mid-back- wide-round). N. G. ‘oft/ ‘stock.* 
Occ. Sc. ‘road* (short). Long in Teel, ‘hof/ ‘koma* 
(often rather lowered towards .0), and in Welsh ‘ ton.* 

85 . o (low-back-narrow-round). E. ‘laio,* ‘lord,’ ‘fall.* 
Provincial long a in G. and Du. (perhaps also wide). 
For the Scandinavian (o) sec § 42. 

86. 0 (low-back-widc-round). E. ‘ not,* ‘ dog.* Often 
raised towards (0), producing various intermediate sounds. 
The short open 0 in Dan., Sw., and often in Teel, is (0) 
lowered towards (0). Examples are Dan. ‘ folk,’ ‘ maatte,* 
Sw. ‘folk,* ‘atta,* Icel. ‘flokk,* ‘borg.* These effects 
may, however, be due to various degrees of rounding, and 
the Scandinavian (0) may be simply the wide form of the 
(d) in ‘ maanc.* 

87 . uh (high-mixed-narrow-round). Swedish and 
Norwegian u in ‘ h«s,* ‘ wt.* This vowel varies in charac- 
ter, according to the degree of retraction with which it is 
formed. In Sw. and Norwegian it often differs but 
slightly from (u). (uh) may often be heard in careless E. 
pronunciation, thus ‘ two * is often (tuhiw) or (t?thiw). 

88. leh (high -mixed -wide -round). Regular sound 
of the short u in Sw., as in ‘«^pp,* ‘Iwnd,* ‘rwm.’ This 
latter word is nearly identical with an occasional E. pro- 
nunciation of ‘ room.* 

89 . oh (mid-mixed-narrow-round). In what is called 
an ‘affected* pronunciation of ‘no,* &c., the (0) is often 
advanced nearly to the (oh)-position. 

90 . oh (mid-mixed-wide-round). F. short 0 in ‘homme,* 
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‘ dotte.’ May perhaps also be narrow. This sound 
may be obtained by pronouncing such words as ‘ follow ' 
carelessly and rapidly (fal[Aw;]), and then prolonging the 
[aw] into (oh). 

91. oh (low-mixed -narrow-round). According to IMr. 

Ellis this is the sound of the long a in Austrian G., as in 
' euer gntzdcn ' (qohidn). / ' (0 

92. oh (low-mixcd-wide-round). According to Mr. 
Tlell this is the Cockney sound in ‘ ask,’ &c. 

93. y (high-front-narrow-round). F. ‘ b/^ne,’ ‘ aigw.’ 
G. ‘griin/ ‘giite.' Du. ^ zitur* Da. ‘lys.’ Short in Da. 
‘skyld,’ ‘at f^lde,’ and often in M. and S. G. ‘schiitzen,’ 

‘ fallen.’ There are various shades of difference to be 
observed in this vowel. The N. G. (y) is slightly retracted 
towards (uh). In Sw. and S. G. (y) is often imperfectly 
labialiscd, so that the (i) character is strongly marked. 

94. y (high-front-wide-round). N. G. hzi^tte. Dan. 

‘ tynd,’ ‘ bryst.’ Iccl. ‘ full,’ ‘ lund.’ Long in Icel. ‘ hJut,’ 

‘ mttna.’ 

95. o (mid-front-narrow-round). F. ‘vrt?u,’ 

‘ cr^Mse.’ M. and S. G. ‘ schrin.’ Da. ‘ cn o/ ‘ at k>se.’ 
Short in S. G. ‘ gutter,’ ‘ stocke,’ and in Da. ‘ fwrst,’ ‘ at 
(;nske.’ The Sc. sound in ‘ guid’ seems to be (,o). 

90. d (mid -front -wide -round). F. jVudi, sgwlemcnt 
(liable to interchange with (oe)). N. G. ‘schrin {.}), ‘gritter.’ 
Da. ‘ en dwr,’ ‘ at gore.’ Icel. ‘ fot ’ (also pronounced 
(lehi), § 73). 

97. CD (low-front-narrow-round). ‘ flmr,’ ‘ b<??nTe.’ 
Sw. ‘ hora.’ Short in Da. ‘ storst/ ‘ strom.’ Interchanges 
constantly with { 9 ), 

98. <B (low-front-widc-round). According to Mr. Dell 
in the Cockney pronunciation of ‘ out ’ (c«it), ‘ house,’ &c. 
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CONSONANTS. 

99 . A consonant is the result of audible friction, 
squeezing or stopping of the breath in some part of the 
mouth (or occasionally of the throat). The main dis- 
tinction between vowels and consonants is that while in 
the former the mouth configuration merely modifies the 
vocalised breath, which is therefore an essential element 
of the vowels, in consonants the narrowing or stopping 
of the oral passage is the foundation of the sound, and 
the state of the glottis is something secondary. Con- 
sonants can therefore be breathed as well as voiced, the 
mouth configuration alone being enough to produce a 
lUstinct sound without the help of voice. Consonants 
can all be formed with whisper. 

100. The friction of consonants may be varied by 
narrowing or widening the friction channel. I’he term 
‘ hiss ’ implies audible friction of breath consonants, and 
' buzz * of voice consonants. 

Consonants admit of a twofold division (i) according to 
place, (2^ to form, 

101. Place, By place there are five main classes. 

( 1 ) ^Back (guttural) formed by the root of the tongue 
and the soft palate. Examples are (k) as in ‘come,Vq) 
in ‘ sxmjl 

(2) f Front (palatal) formed by the front (middle) of the 

tongue and the roof of the mouth. ( j) *as in ‘ ■ (n) as 

in F. ‘Boulogne.’ 

(3) Point, formed by the point of the tongue and 
(generally) the upper gums or teeth.) This class is 
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commonly called ‘ dental/ but the pointy of the tongue is 
not necessarily brought against the teeth. '^Examples of 
point consonants are (t), (n), (1). j 

(4) Teeth. Teeth consonants when formed by the 
point^of the tongue may be considered as ‘outer’ (see 
below) varieties of point consonants. There is also a ‘ lip- 
teeth’ consonant, (f).J When outer point (or ‘point-teeth’) 
consonants arc formed by placing the point of the tongue 
between the teeth they are called ‘ interdental.’ 

(5) Lip. S. G. tv in ‘^ine/ ‘wo* is an example of a 
pure lip consonant. N. G. w=(v) is a ‘lip-teeth* con- 
sonant. 

Each of these positions admits of infinite subdivisions 
by shifting the tongue backwards and forwards, but it is 
amply sufficient to distinguish three varieties of each 
position, ‘inner,’ ‘outer,’ and ‘medium,’ the last being 
assumed as the normal position. The inner variety is 
denoted thus, (,t), the outer being (j). 

There are two special tongue modifications that require 
notice, ‘inversion’ (t|) and ‘protrusion’ (tf). In inversion 
the point is turned back towards the soft palate, so that 
the narrowing or stopping is formed between the lower 
edge of the tongue-point and the top of the arch. In 
protrusion the tip of the tongue is extended to the lips. 
Inverted consonants allow of the distinctions of ‘inner’ 
and ‘outer.’ 

Ecsidcs the simple positions there are ‘mixed’ or 
‘compound’ consonants formed by narrowing, &c. the 
mouth channel in two or more places at once. Thus the 
E. (w) is formed not only by lip-narrowing, but also by 
raising the back of the tongue towards the soft palate ; it 
is therefore a ‘ lip-back ' consonant. 
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102. Fo 7 ’m, By form there are also five classes : 

(1) . Open consonants are those in which the passage 
is simply narrowed without any contact, such as (kh) in 
G. ‘ach’ and Sc. Goch,’ (s), (th). The restriction as to 
contact applies only to the actual friction channel, and 
even then there may be slight contact, provided the cur- 
rent of breath is not impeded. Thus in forming (kh) the 
uvula often touches the back of the tongue, but without 
modifying the sound in any way, and even in (s) the 
tongue often comes into contact with the ridges of th(‘ 
gums without influencing the sound. In such a con- 
sonant as (f), on the other hand, the contact of the bps 
and teeth has the effect of forcing the breath to seek a 
channel elsewhere, namely through the interstices of the 
teeth, which form the real friction-channel. It is, however, 
also possible to form an (f) between the lips and the 
teeth without any contact. 

(2) . Divided consonants are formed by stopping the 
middle of the passage, leaving it open at the sides. The 
commonest type of this clfss is the ‘point-divided' (1), 

(3) . Stopped (or shut) consonants are formed by 
complete closure of the mouth passage, as in (k), (tl). 

(4) . Nasal consonants are formed by complete closure 
of the mouth passage, the nose passage being left open- 
If we take any stop, such as (b), and allow the air to pass 
through the nose by lowering the soft palate, we obtain 
the corresponding nasal, in this case (m). 

When an unstopped (open or divided) consonant is 
pronounced with the no.se passage open, it is said to he 
‘nasalised,' which is denoted by (;/). Thus (j/i) is a 
nasalised (3). 

(5) . Trills are a special variety of unstopped con- 

D 
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sonants. They result from the vibration of the flexible 
parts of the mouth, either against one another, as when 
the lips arc trilled, or against some firm surface, as when 
the tip of the tongue trills against the gum in forming a 
trilled (r). Their common character is due to the rapid 
periodic interruption of the breath by the contact of the 
vibrating body with that against which it is trilled, its 
elasticity (or, in the case of the uvula, its weight) causing 
it to resume its former non-contact, to be again driven 
back. 

Trills are, therefore, intermediate between open (and 
divided) and shut consonants. 

Trilling is indicated by (r), thus (rr) is the trilled (r)*. 


Table of Consonants. 

103. The annexed table will give a general idea of the 
relations of the principal consonants and of their symbols. 
As regards the latter it will be observed that (h) is used 
as a general diacritic sometime?to denote open as opposed 
to shut consonants, sometimes to indicate devocalisation. 
The front consonants, with the exception of (j), are 
indicated by the capitals of the small letters which stand 
for the corre sponding points. The back-divided is de- 
noted by ('i). 


The Consonants in Detail. 

104. We can now consider the consonants in detail; 
with full examples. 
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0/>^n Consonants. 

105. kh (back-open). The normal (kh), as in Sc. 
and G. ‘ loch/ is formed between the back of the tongue 
and the middle of the soft palate. In (^kh) the narrowing 
is formed as low and as far back as possible. It occurs 
in several S. G. dialects, especially those of Switzerland. 
If (kh) is formed near the place where the hard palate 
begins, we have (kh), which is the sound of cli in Scotch 
after front vowels, as in the exclamation (fikh). It must 
be noted that all back consonants are liable to vary their 
position more or less according to the vowels they are 
associated with, front and mixed vowels tending to ad- 
vance the tongue from the normal n}edium position, 
'riicsc variations however, although natural, are not 
essential. The inner (^kh) especially, generally preserves 
its position unchanged before all vowels. It must be 
understood that these different varieties are not all 
formed by the same part of the back of the tongue. 
The inner and outer varieties are formed, as far as the 
longue is concerned, partly by shifting it backwards and 
forwards, partly by narrowing the passage by those 
‘ inner ’ or ‘ outer ’ parts of the back of the tongue which 
lie nearest to the corresponding parts of the palate. 
These remarks apply to the front consonants as well. 

106. gh (back-open-voice). Frequent G. g in ‘ tage,’ 
‘wagen,* &c., where it is distinctly buzzed. When the 
passage is widened so as to remove all buzzing, the 
sound of (gh) no longer suggests (kh) or (g), but rather a 
weak (r) round. It is often difficult to determine whether 
the N. G. r in ‘fahren,’ *hier/ &c. is a weak (gh) or a 
‘ glide-vowel ’ (§ 207 ). When (gh) is squeezed, the breath 
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impulse being diminished enough to prevent any buzzing, 
an effect extremely like (g) is produced, as in the Icel. 
‘saga,' ‘vega/ 

107. jh (front-open). The front consonants admit of 
an inner and outer variety. (j*h) is formed on the hard 
j)alate near where the soft palate begins, the outer (jh) in 
the hollow of the arch, (jh) and (kh) are, therefore, 
formed nearly in the same place. The essential difference 
is that the former is formed by the front, the latter by llie 
back of the tongue, (jh) is often heard in E. in such 
words as ‘ hue,' and is the regular sound of Icel. hj in 
‘hjarta/ ‘hja.’ The G. chm. ‘ich,' ‘nicht,’ ‘recht,' seems 
to vary between the medium (jh) and (Jh). The Norw. 
/• before front vowels is pronounced (jh), as in ‘ kenna.’ 

108. j (front-open-voicc). E. ‘you,' G. Du. Da. &c. 
j in ‘ja/ 

'J'his consonant is often, as in K., and M. and S. G. 
weakened into a vowel, (j) in N. G. is often distinctly 
buzzed. 

buzzed (j) is the ordinary G. y in ‘liegen,' ‘regen/ 

109. rh, r (poim-oi)cn). The characteristic feature of 
(r) is that the friction passage is formed as much as 
iK)ssible by the tip alone. Tlcnce the tip generally |)oinls 
ujnvards, and there is a tendency to make the outer from 
of the tongue concave, so as to prevent any front modih- 
fic ation. 'Ehe tongue being thus shortened, there is also 
a tendency to form the consonant further back than is the 
case with the other point consonants. The metlium 
j)osition for (r) is just outside the arch, and it cannot be 
formed at all in the interdental position. The outer (j) 

formed on the teeth-rim, the inner ( r) within the palatal 
* See § 2 o 8, 3. 
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arch. E. r in ‘ red,’ ‘ rearing,’ is generally medium (r), 
sometimes (,r). It is generally a weak, almost vocalic 
squeeze, but after (t) as in ‘ try,* and, to a less degree, 
after (d) as in ‘ dry,’ it is distinctly buzzed 

In the western counties of England, and in Kent, the 
inverted (iq.) is the regular sound. The point is turned 
V>ack to where the fronts are formed, and the voiced 
breath is squeezed between the palate and the low^'cr side 
of the inverted tip. 

It must be noticed that buzzed and squeezed (r) have 
very different acoustic associations, buzzed (r) is felt to 
be allied to the sibilants, especially (sh)i>, while squeezed 
(r) is felt to be a w'cakened form of (rr). 

110. th (point- teeth-open). (th) is, like (r), formed by 
the point. The essential difference between them lies in 
the dentality of (th), which involves a more horizontal 
position of the tongue, which has to be stretched out to 
reach the teeth. In (r) the breath is checked by the 
upturned point, in (th) there is secondary friction along 
the extended front of the tongue. 

There are several varieties. The most distinct is 
formed by pressing the lip of the tongue against the back 
of the teeth, and allowing the breath to hiss through the 
interstices of the teeth. I'hcre is also an inner (^th), in 
which there is no direct contact with the teeth, the tip 
being merely approximated to the gum just behind the 
teeth-rim. Outer (th) would be formed l)y putting the 

* This was first noticed by Sicvci’s (L. Ph. p. 52), who attributes 
the abnonnal narrowing of the (r) to the preceding stops, the toiigiR 
not having time enough to withdraw itself from the palate to pre- 
vent buzzing. 

Sic vers notices, in the passage just referred to, that E. ‘ tried’ cai; 
hardly be distinguished from ‘ chide* by an unaccustomed car. 
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tip between the teeth. Foreigners generally learn the (th) 
in this way, but it is doubtful whether this variety ever 
occurs in E. pronunciation. The medium (th) first de- 
scribed is often weakened by non-contact of the tip with 
the teeth, the contact being generally slight, and when the 
channel is much widened the hiss is almost lost, so that 
'1 think’ sounds almost like ‘I hink.’ The essential 
feature of all varieties of (th) is that the breath is directed 
on to the teeth with the tip of the tongue. 

(th) occurs in E., as in ‘think,’ ‘faith,’ ‘author’; in Icel., 
as in ‘ping,’ ‘pola’; and is the sound of the modern 
Greek B. ^ 

111. dh (point-tecth-open- voice). In E., as in ‘ then/ 

• with/ ‘ other Icel. S, as in ‘ viS,’ ‘ paS/ ‘ IfSa Modern 
(Ircek 5, as in (dh^idhoka). 

112. s (blade-open). Like (th) this consonant owes its 
sibilancc to the breath being directed on to the teeth, not 
however by the tip itself, but by the ‘ blade ’ of the tongue. 
This part of the tongue may be regarded as very forward 
front, hence iVIr. llcll’s definition of (s) as the ‘ front-point’ 
( onsonant ; but this name is ambiguous, as it is quite 
\)Ossible to pronounce the front (jh) and the point (rh) or 
(th) simultaneously, and the result is quite distinct from 
(s). 'riie normal position for (s) is on the gums a little 
further back than for (th), the tongue being somewhat 
shortened, (^s) is formed on the arch- rim, and is not 
uncommon in E., (s) on the teeth, (s) is the Spanish 
c and 0 , as in ‘ parecer,’ ‘ razon.’ 

113. z (bladc-open-voice). E. ‘ zeal,’ F. ‘ z^le,’ N. G. 

‘ wesen.’ (z) is the Spanish softr/ in‘ciudad’ (siuz*aaz). 

114. sh (blade-point-open) is very similar to (s), but 
has more of the point element, w'hich is tlie result of its 
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approximation not to (th) but to (rh) — (sh) is, in fact, (s) 
arrested on its way to (rh). This is done by retracting 
the tongue somewhat from the (s) position, and pointing 
it more upwards, which brings the tip more into play. 
Hence Mr. BelFs designation of ‘ point-front,' the prece- 
dence of point implying predominance of the })oint 
element. The name is ambiguous for reasons analogous 
to those stated under (s). 

The normal position for (sh) is naturally between that 
of (s) and (rli) — near the arch. ( sh) is formed inside the 
arch, (sh) near the tecth-rim. (sh), like (rh), cannot be 
formed on *the teeth, and being further removed from 
them than (s) has less of the sibilant character, and con- 
scMiuently bears a close resemblance both to (rli) and 

Oh). 

(sh) occurs in E., as in ^ she,’ * fish in F., as in ^ chat,' 
‘ cachcr and in G., where it is generally labialised, in 
* schon,' ‘ fisch.' Outer (sh) occurs in K. in the combina- 
tion (tsh), as in * church,' medium (t) being formed nearly 
as much forward as (sh). The French (sh) seems to he 
more forward than the E. 

115. zh (blade-point-open-voice). E. ‘rouge,’ ‘plea- 
sure'; F. 'jxxfjc* whcio it is more forward, (zh) in F. 
(dzh), as in ‘judge’ 

* It will be* seen that the above account of the mechanism of (s) 
and (sh) agrees cssciilinlly with Mr. IJcll’s. Mr. lleir.^ son how- 
ever has liansposcd the Visible Speech symbols for (s) and (sh), and 
other phoneticians seem inclined to agree with him, chiefly, it ap- 
jjcars, on the ground of the frccjuent development of (sh) in languagt 
(jut of (s) follow'cd by (j). Ihit I lliink any «uie who will lake tin 
trouble to pronounce (s) and (sh) before a lookijig-glass, throw ing 
a light at the same lime into the mouth, wall not fail to sec that 
the point of the tongue is clearly directed upwards in the change 
from (s) to (sh). Theories of the historical development of sounds 
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116. ph (lip-open) is the sound produced by blowing 
to cool anything, or, in a stronger form, to blow out a 
candle. It appears to be an occasional sound of modern 
Greek <^. Tt is also a Japanese sound (§ 197). 

117. bh (lip-open-voice). The M. and S. G. w in 
• wie,’ ‘wo,’ ‘ wein.’ Spanish h in ‘saber.’ A troublesome 
sound for Englishmen, who confuse it with (w) on the one 
hand and with (v) on the other. It is best got by blowing 
to cool, and then vocalising, taking care not to raise the 
hack of the tongue or narrow the cheeks, both of which 
together convert it into the E. (w). 

118. f (lip-teeth -open). T^. ‘ fife,’ E. ‘ fief,* &c. This 
consonant may be formed with a strong hiss, by pressing 
the low^er lip firmly against the uppej teeth, and thus 
driving the breath betw'cen the teeth, or may be weakened 
by relaxing the pressure, or removing the lip entirely from 
the teeth, so that the friction channel is formed between 
the tccth-cdge and the lip. When the hiss is much 
weakened (f) is very like (ph) in sound. 

(f) is also very like (th), both agreeing in dinx'ting the 
breath on to the teeth, (th) by the tip of the tongue, (f) by 
die edge of the li[). 

110. V (li])-to.ith-opcn-vuice). E. ‘ vie,’ F. ‘ vie,’ <S:c. 
Tlic N. G. w in ‘ wie,’ ‘ wo,’ &c., is weaker than the E. 
and E. (v), being generally formed with very little buzz, 
so that it often .strong!}' resembles (bh). 

120. Alixcti Open Consonants. All the open consonants 
.»re liable to be modified by some back, front, or lip 

he allovvecl to override facts that can he demonstrated by 
observation, and the cliangc of (s) into (sh) under the in/Iiiciicc of 
(j) may !)e easily explained as the result of simple retraction of the 
v-0 towards the (j) position. 
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position. The most general in its effects is lip modifica- 
tion ; for lip action, being independent of the movements 
of the tongue, can be applied to any tongue consonant 
whatever. Back and front modifications are, to some 
extent, dependent on the position with which the other 
clement is formed, the pure point consonants, which 
leave the back and front of the tongue free, being most 
susceptible of them. The following are some of the 
more important mixed open consonants, arranged ac- 
cording to their leading (the first) clement. 

121. Ishw (back -lip-open), (kh) naturally passes into 
(khi(/) after (u), as in G. ‘ auch,’ Sc. ‘ sough.* Initial (wh) 
also becomes (khu^) by giving grevater prominence to the 
back element in some Sc. dialectic pronunciations, as in 
(klnc(jMk) = ‘ which,* often written ‘quhilk*‘\ 

122. ghw; (back-lip- open-voice). Frequent G. g after 
«, as in ‘ zuge.’ 

123. jhw (front-lip-open). In G. (jh) after rounded 
vowels, as in ‘ ziichtig.* 

124. shw (bladc-point-lip-opcn). This is the usual 
sound of G. sch, as in ‘ schiff,* ‘ fisch.' 

126. wh=phkh (lip-back-open) differs from (khi«/) in 
the preponderance of the lip over the back action. 
K. ‘which,’ ‘what*; Icel. ‘hvit,* ‘hvaS.* 

126. w (lip-back-opcn-voice). The E. (w) in ‘we,' 
‘witch,* is always wide : it is simply (w) consonantised by 
narrowing the lip passage. Fi . ou in ‘ oui,’ ‘ roi ’ (rwa), is 
consonantised (u). (w), being thus formed from back 

rounded vowels, preserves the inner rounding of those 
vowels, which is essential to its character. The true 

* See Murray, Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland 
V. II 8. 
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^ lip-back-open-voice ' consonant is formed by retracting 
the back of the tongue while pronouncing (bh), and the 
result is quite distinct from (w), which requires check- 
compression as well, raising the back of the tongue to the 
full (u) position not being essential, (w) might therefore 
more correctly be described as the ‘ high -back- round- 
scjueezed.' One result of this cheek-compression is that 
the lips are projected out instead of lying flat as in (bh), 
and this was formerly considered to be the cause of the 
difference between (bh) and (w). These remarks apply to 
(wh) also, although there the cheek-rounding is less 
essential. 

127. bly (Vip-fronl-cpen-voice). Formed V)y pro- 
nouncing (bh), at the same time raising the front of the 
tongue towards the (j) position, or simply by narrowing 
the lip-opening of the vowel (y). This consonant is the 
V. v> in ‘ lui,' ‘ puis.’ 

128. dhj (point-teeth- front-open-voice). Palatalisation 
is most easily effected with the inner variety of (th) and 
(dh), in whose formation the longue is less stretched out. 
7'his (dip), formed without any contact, is the Danish soft 

in ‘gadc,' ‘gud,' ‘vide.' When pronounced with a 
stronger hiss, as in the Jutland pronunciation, it has very 
much the effect of a palatalised (z). It is, however, pro- 
nounced very softly in Copenhagen. The palatal quality 
of die Danish soft (/ is clearly shown by the fact that such 
a word as ‘brdd’ (bROix'dhj) sounds to an 1^. car almost 
like (braidh) 

129. sj, shj\ These consonants appear to be common 
in the Slavonic languages. 

* This (dhy) seems conclusively to disprove Mr. Bell's view of 
the E. (til) being a front consonant. 
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Divided Consonafits. 

130. T:h, t; (back-divided). Tiiis, to unaccustomed 
organs, is one of the most difficult articulations. The 
centre stoppage is formed by the whole root of the 
tongue (which must be well pushed back), the breath 
escaping between the sides of the root and the back 
cheeks, (ih) has not yet been found in any language ; 
]\rr. Eell compares its sound to the ‘ hiss of a waterfowl.’ 
( i) is, according to Mr. Bell, the Gaelic I in ‘ laogh ’ ( ivi). 
It does not appear to be the Slavonic barred /, which is 
simply a variety of (1). Mr. Bell says that (l-f-gli) is often 
substituted for ('i). 

131. Lh, L (front-divided). An (1) or (Ih) formed in 
the place of (j). A difficult articulation for those un- 
familiar with it. The point of the tongue should in the 
first attempts be held firmly against the loiver gums, so 
that the front may articulate by itself, (i.) is the Italian 
yl in ‘gli,’ Spanish ll in ‘ llano 'Fhe M. G. ‘dorsal’ I 
is a very forward (l). According to Mr. Bell (i.h) is a 
variety of defective (s) in Iv, formed apparently by the* 
oute: front of the tongue and the arch-rim. 

132. Ih, 1 (point-divided). 'Fhe centre slop is formed 
by the flattened tip of the tongue against the gums just 
behind the teeth. It has the same inner and outer 
varieties as the other point consonants. 'Fherc is also an 
inverted (1), whicli a])pcars to occur in the eastern dialects 
of Norwaj , as in the name ‘ Ole’ ^ 

“ 111 both languages with a (j) or glidc-(i) following. 

^ I heard this very peculiar sound from riofessor Storm of 
f'hrisliania, but was unable to imitate it with certainty, and con- 
sequently cannot give any analysis of its formation. It sounded to 
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The back and front of the tongue being free in the 
formation of (1), it is capable of indefinite modification by 
alterations in the shape of the mouth, both by the move- 
ments of the tongue and by cheek and lip narrowing. 
The barred Slavonic (1) and the Dutch (1) in ‘elf,' ‘twaalf,’ 
‘volk,’ have a deep guttural character, due to concavity 
of the front and retraction of the back of the tongue. 
The same (1) may often be heard in the Sc. pronunciation 
of ‘tell,’ ‘twelve.* In the F. ‘elle,’ ‘aller,’ and, generally 
speaking, in the Continental (1) the front of the longue is 
raised towards the palate, which raises the pitch of the (\) 
and gives it something of the character of (l). The IC 
(I) is formed without palatal modification, but without 
gutturality ; it is, therefore, intermediate to the two 
extremes described \ 

(1) is generally formed without audible friction, but may 
easily be buzzed by spreading out the side edges of the 
tongue. 

(Ih) is the Welsh II in ‘ llan,* the Iccl. M in ‘hlaSa,’ 
It in ‘ bilt,* and the l^'rench final I after consonants, as in 
• table.* In all these cases it is the ‘ high ’ (half-palatal) (1). 

133. There is also a ‘ lip-divided * consonant, formed 
by spreading out the lips and allowing the breath or voice 
to escape at the corners, keeping the lips firmly closed 
in the middle. This sound has not been found in any 
language. 

134. There are also ‘ unilateral * varieties of the divided 

me more like (r^.) than t 4 ). It may have been a sound like the 
Japanese ([d]r), only inverted. (§ 243.) 

“ I’hc above observtaioiis were made by me independently many 
years ago. I was, therefore, very glad to find them confirmed by 
Sievers (I-. Ph. p. 55 foil.). 
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consonants, in which the breath or voice escapes on one 
side only. The Welsh (Ih) is often formed in this way 
by allowing the breath to escape on the right side only. 
They are indicated by (§) after the letter 


Nasal Consonanls, 

136. qh, q (back-nasal), (q) in E. ‘ sing,^ G. * singen.' 
Swedish ‘ sjunga/ ‘ regn.* This sound docs not occur 
in French. 

136. Nh, N (front-nasal), (n) is the ¥.gn in ‘Boulogne,’ 

‘ vigne,’ the Italian (jn in ‘ ogni,’ and the Spanish n in 
‘ nino,’ ‘ sefior.’ Like (c) it is followed by (j) in all these 
instances. Very forward (n) is the IM. G. dorsal n. 

137. nh, n (point-nasal). The E. (n) in ‘ nine ’ is the 
medium one, formed on the gums a little behind the 
teeth. The F. sound in ‘nonne’ is dental (^n), often 
interdental. In most of the Teutonic languages (n) is 
generally dental, often also half-dental, part of the tongue 
being on the gums, part on the teeth. (,n), formed on 
the rim of the arch, is not uncommon in English. (n|) 
is the ‘ cerebral ’ n of the Indian languages. It is distinct 
from ( n). 

(nh) is the Icel. hn and ku, as in ‘hniga,’ ‘hnut,’ ‘knif.' 

138. mh, m (lip-nasal). No examples are required of 
this sound, the easiest of all consonants, (mh) may be 
heard in that inarticulate substitute for ‘yes,’ which is 
particularly frequent in Scotch (mmhm). 

» There are also varieties of undivided open consonants,' such as 
(sh), formed on one side of the longue. Sievers (L. Ph. p. 72) says 
he has heard this (sh §) in English pronunciation. 
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Nasalised Consonants, 

139. jw (front-nasal-open-voicc) often occurs in careless 
French pronunciation as a substitute for (n). 

140. Other nasalised consonants may be formed at 
pleasure, such as (rw), (sn), but the nasalised consonants 
are little used in language, on account of the great 
expenditure of breath they involve. 

Shut (stopped) Consonants, 

141. k (back-shut) admits of the same inner and outer 

varieties as (kh). (^k) is the Arabic kaf. 

142. g (back-shut- voice). This consonant does not 
exist ill Dutch, except as a secondary modification of (k), 
\\hcn followed by a voice stop, as in ‘ bakboord,^ ‘ zak- 
doek' (bagboorrt, zagduk). 

143. T (front-stop). A stop formed in the same place as 
(j). This is still the sound of the Sanskrit ch, as first 
accurately described by Mr. Ellis (E. E. P. p. 1120 ). The 
soft k in Swedish, as in ‘ keiina,’ is often (rjli). 

144. D (front-stop-voice). This is the Sanskrit j, as 
still proiifiiinced. It may sometimes be heard in the 
Swetlish soft <j, as in ‘ gdra,' which is generally simple (j). 
'fhe (jy in ‘ Magyar ' seems to be (n). 

Very advanced (j) and (ji) appear to be the M. G. 
dorsal consonants. 

145. t (point-stop). The E. (t) and (d) are formed in 
the medium position, but are often also (,t) and (/i). 
French (t) and (d) are dental, often also interdental. In 
most of the Teutonic languages they are either dental or 
half-dental, as with (1). Inverted (t) and (d) occur in 
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some of the Indian languages, particularly in the Dravi- 
dian languages of the south, but are often confused with 
(,t) and (^d), as in tlic present North Indian pronunciation 
of Sanskrit (Ellis, E. E. P. p. 1096). 

146. It is important to observe that E. (t) and (d), as 
well as (1) and (n), are often, especially in the medium 
position, practically ‘ blade-stops,' that is, the stop is 
formed not merely by the point of the tongue, but by the 
upper edge of the point and part of the upper surface 
inside the point, so that these ‘blade* (t)s and (d)s arc 
practically stopped (s)s. The common Continental half- 
dental (t) is also a blade consonant rather advanced. 

147. d (point-stop- voice). 'I'he remarks made under 
(l) apply equally to (d). Interdental (d) occurs in the 
Cumberland dialect of E., as a substitute for (dh), as in 
‘ father.' 

148. p, b (lip-stop). These consonants require no 
remark. 

It is also possible to produce a ‘lip-teeth' stop, by 
covering the front of the upper teeth by the lower lip. 
'I'he p in the G. pf, as in ‘ pfund,' is often formed in this 
way . The corresponding voice consonant has a very 
soft effect, and closely resembles (bh). According to 
Prof. Land the Dutch to, which is generally (bh), is also 
formed in this way. 

149. Alixed S/ops. liJoth back and point stops may be 
modified by simultaneous front contact. 

k/ (back-front-stop). lliis is the old-fashioned I.ondon 
k in ‘sky,' ‘kind,' with which the Icel. /: in ‘kxti,' ‘kenna,' 

* I was glad to find this observation of mine confirmed by Sievers 
(L. Ph. p. 68). 

^ Uitspraak en Spelling, p. 30. Cp. also Ellis, E. E. P. p. 1102. 
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is identical, (k/) always seems to generate a slight (j) 
or glide-(i) after it, like the simple front stops. 

160. gj (back-front-stop-voice). Old-fashioned London 
sound of (g) in ‘ guide,* Icel. g in ‘ geta,* ‘ gaeti,’ with the 
stime after-sound of (j). 

151. In a similar way may be formed (tj) and (d/), and 
also {\j) and (nj), but the result is liable to be confounded 
\v'ith the simple (t), (d), &c. » 

Trilled Consonants. 

152. khr (back-trill). The uvula lies loosely on the 
longue pointing towards the mouth. It is driven up by 
the outgoing air, and falls again by its own weight 
This is a common sound* of ch in Swiss German and 
other S. G. dialects. 

153. ghr (back -trill-voice). Northumbrian ‘ burr.* 
French grasseyd.* A common substitute for (rr) both 
in whole districts, as ir the M. G. Saxony, and individually. 

154. rhr (point-trill). Welsh rA, Teel, hr in ‘ hrfngr,* 

‘ hross.* F. r final after consonants, as in ‘ theatre.* 

165. rr (point-trill-voice), (r?’) is much commoner than 
untrillod (r). It is the regular Scotch, Irish, French, 
Dutch, and Swedish sound. It is formed by bringing the 
: tip of the tongue loosely against the gums, and directing 
a stream of voiced breath on it at the same time. The 

’ A.S was ilone by Mr. Ellis till the real meaning of Mr. Bell’s 
fsoiit consonants was explained lo him by Mr. Nicol (E. E. P. 
p. II 19). Mr. Bell, on the other hand, seems not to bo aware of 
(hy) iJiL’c., for he makes the (kj) in ‘kind ’ to be simply an outer (k), 
Irom which it is certainly distinct. 

The best description and drawing of this consonant is that 
mven by Merkel in his Physiologic dci Spi ache, p. 2 19. 

E 
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fore part of the tongue must not be stiffened, or the trill 
is impossible. 

156. phr, bhr (lip-trill). The lips must be kept quite 
relaxed and protruded. This consonant does not occur 
in any known language. 

157. All of these sounds may be modified in various 
ways, (rrj) occurs in Armenian, as pronounced to me 
by Prof. Sievers. 

There is also a divided trill : — 

158. 'Ihr, r£r (back-divided-trill). This difficult articu- 
lation has not been detected in any language. 

169. Mr. Bell also states that (1) is capable of being 
trilled**'. 


Glottal Consonants. 

160. All of these are treated under other headings. 
For (h), the aspirate, see § 195; for (r) and (x) §§ 18 
and 20. 


Acoustic Qualities of Consonants. 

161. The consonants are much easier to recognise by 
ear than the vowels, as far as their organic formation is 
concerned, and it is not till we come to synthetic distinc- 
tions of voice, &c., that their appreciation offers any par- 
ticular difficulty. The main practical difficulty with the 
consonants themselves is to form them with ease and 
certainty, many of them offering considerable difficulties 
to those unaccustomed to them. The trills especially 
require long practice. 

It was formerly assumed that (r) and (1) were always necessarily 
trilled — on what grounds it is difficult to imagine. 
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162. I'he following table shows the pitch of the chief 
f)pen consonants, according to Bell**' : — 

wh khw Rh ^kh kh f | | rh sh s jh th jh jh 

Relations of Consonants to Vowels. 

163. The main distinction between consonants and 
vowels is, as already indicated (§ 99), that consonants 
iirc independent of voice, vowels not. All breath articu- 
lations are therefore consonants. Voice articu- 
lations are easily tested by opening the glottis ; if they 
yield a distinctly audible friction, they are consonants, 
'riie buzz caused by the friction is often audible without 
devocalisation, as in the case of (z) and (dh). 

164. If an open vowel, such as (a) or^^oeh), is submitted 
to this test, we obtain nothing but a sigh, which is 
inaudible except when pronounced forcibly. But if we 
take a high vowel, such as (i), and devocalise it, we 
obtain a hiss which is quite distinct enough to stand for 
a weak (jh). I'he same may be said of devocalised (u) = 
weak (wh). This would justify us in regarding (i) and (u) 
themselves as weak (j) and (w*). In fact the boundary 
between vowel and consonant, like that between the 
different kingdoms of nature, cannot be drawn with 
absolute definiteness, and there are sounds which may 
belong to either. 

165. In Scotch (ii) is often pronounced with a distinct 
buzz, and is then simply a held (j). In French also 
the (i) is often pronounced, if not with a buzz, at least 

'• (f) and (th) 1 have added myself. They are omitted by 13cll, 
who regards them as divided consonants. 
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with a distinct consonantal squeeze, so that in such a 
w’ord as ‘guerrier' (ggerje) it is difficult to know whether 
to call the t a vowel or a consonant. After a voiceless 
stop, where the (i) is devocalised, there can be no doubt 
as to its consonantal sound, as in ‘ pied ' (p J*he). So also 
often finally, as in ‘sympathie’ (-tjhi). Similarly with (y) 
in ‘v(^cu’ (vekjhze;i). 

106. On the other hand, there are many voice con- 
sonants which may be regarded as ‘vowel-like' consonants. 
In fact, whenever a voice unshut consonant is pro- 
nounced without a distinct buzz, it is, to the ear at least, 
a vowel while being held. This applies especially to the 
voice nasals, which are, indeed, almost incapable of being 
buzzed. (1) also, although it can be buzzed, is gcnecally 
vocalic in sound. Lastly, (gh) and (r) can both be relaxed 
into sounds which arc almost entirely free from friction, 
although they then may almost be regarded as vowels. 
But the friction comes out distinctly when any one of 
these vowel -like consonants is devocalised, and if they arc 
consonants when breathed, they must be equally so when 
voiced. In the case of (I) and the nasals, although they 
have a purely vowel effect while being held, they always 
end with a distinct flap when the contact is broken, which 
unmistakeably proclaims their consonant character. 

167. Posiiion. The various i^sitions of the open 
voiced consonants must necessarily yield more or les^s 
distinct vowel-sounds when expanded enough to remove 
all audible friction. The relations between the consonant 
and vo^vel positions are very important, and should be 
carefully studied. Thus, starting from the buzzed (gh). 
the student should carefully increase the distance between 
the back of the tongue and the soft palate till all friction 
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ceases — he will thus obtain the vowel (a). If the movement 
is made very slowly, he will form the soft (r)-like (gh), 
producing a combination which suggests (gra). 

108. The following are the more important of these 
relations : — 

,gh gh ^gh j j j ghio ,ghw,w ,jw jio jw 

correspond to — 

©■evseeiD o u oeoy 

109. By weakening the different point and blade con- 
sonants a variety of vowels may be found, which are not 
included in the regular scheme of vowels. 

170. If (r) is weakened we get a peculiar vowel-sound, 
which partakes of the character of (r) itself and of the 
mixed vowel (aeh), the tip being raised while the rest 
of the tongue is nearly in the position /or the low or mid 
mixed vowels. Most of the vowels may be modified by 
the tip in this way, and we thus obtain a class of point- 
modified vowels, represented by an (/•) after the vowel- 
symbol. This {r)-vowel may be retracted, and we thus 
get another series of retracted-point vowels. In the 
Kentish pronunciation^* the retracted (r) of 'sparrow,' 
cvc., is thus incorporated into the preceding vowel, 
'sparrow' being pronounced (spair^). 

171. By wcakeniiM (dh) a sound is produced which 
has quite the effect of a dental (r)-vowel. The Danish 
soft d is nearly this outer (r)-vowel, with the addition of 
front modification. 

172. A weakened (z) gives a vowel which has the effect 
of a very forward (eh), being in fact the 'blade' vowel 

hased on Mr. BcH’s l.abulations, with additions of niy own. 

’’ As given me by Mr. Goodchild, of II. M. Geological Survey. 
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most nearly corresponding to (eh), and bearing the same 
relation to (eh) as (z) itself does to (j). 

173. A weakened (zh) gives the point-modified blade 
vowel. It has the effect of a very forward (eh) wilh 
something of an (r)-quality. All these sounds may be 
combined, with various degrees of facility, with the other 
vowels. They may all be rounded. 

174. If (bh) is weakened, with the tongue in the 
neutral (eh) position, we get (eh) with lip-rounding, which 
is about equivalent to inner (a). If cheek-rounding is 
added, we have (oh)a. 


SOUNDS FORMED WITHOUT EXPIRATION. 

176. All the sounds hitherto described imply expiration. 
It is however possible to form sounds both with in- 
spiration, as is occasionally done in some Swiss dialects 
to disguise the voice and without either expiration or 
inspiration, but solely with the help of the air in the 
mouth. 

The above remarks on the relations between vowels and con- 
sonants differ in some respects from those of Mr. Hell, who considers 
the mixed vowels (ih), (ch), and (jch) to be related to (z), (zh), and 
(r) respectively. It is true that if we Ic^cr the tongue from the 
weak (r) position, we ultimately get (cehjIBut the true (r) vowel is, 
as we have seen, something quite distinct from (rch), which is formed 
without any raising of the point. Again, if I consonantise (ih) and 
(eh), I get simply (j). (ih) may, of course, be made into a weak 
consonant simply by devocalisation, but the result bears no re- 
semblance to (z), but is simply a slightly gutturalised (jh). It is in 
fact (jh + jh), the mouth passage being narrowed in two places 
at once. If strengthened by raising the intermediate portion of the 
tongue, it passes entirely into (jh). 

** See Winteler, ‘Die Kcrenzer Mumlart,’ p. 5. 
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176. ‘ Suction-stops' are formed in this way by placing 
the tongue or lips in the position for a stop, and then 
sucking out the air between the organs which form the 
stop; they are thus pressed strongly together by the 
pressure of the air in the mouth, so that when separated 
a distinct ‘smack' is heard. These sounds are common 
in intcrjectional speech. Thus, if we denote suction by 
(i) after the stop symbol, (pj) is an ordinary kiss, (tj) 
is the interjection of impatience commonly written ‘ tut !' 
&c. In many of the South African languages these 
suctions are those essential elements of speech known 
as ‘ clicks «■.* Thus in the Bushman language (p+a) and 
similar combinations occur. In the Zulu language (tj) 
&c. are always accompanied by some other expiratory 
consonant. Thus (c]) and (U) are formed simultaneously, 
tiie (ti) not interrupting the (q)K 

177. Other non-expiratory sounds are the implosivcs 
(§ 224), where, however, the following glide is, or may be, 
expiratory. 

■' This name is somewhat inappropriate: ‘cluck’ would describe 
the sounds better. 

‘‘ See Bell, V. S. p. 125, for the Zulu clicks. Other clicks from 
American languages arc described by Haldcman, rpiotcd in Ellis, 
K. E. 1 ’. p. 1349. 



Part III. 

SYNTHESIS. 


178. We have hitherto considered sounds from a 
purely analytical point of view, that is, each sound has 
been considered by itself, as if it were a fixed, isolated 
element. But in language sounds are combined together 
to form sentences, and many sounds only occur in certain 
fixed combinations. Hence the necessity for synthesis as 
well as analysis. Analysis regards each sound as a fixed, 
stationary point, synthesis as a momentary point in a 
stream of incessant change. Synthesis looks mainly ai 
the beginning and end of each sound, as the points where 
it is linked on to other sounds, while analysis concerns 
itself only with the middle of the fully developed sound 
Synthesis is either special or general, the former dealing 
with special combinations, the latter with sound-group‘: 
generally. 

The most important general factors of synthesis, bolli 
special and general, are force, quantity, and the theory of 
‘ glides,* or transitional sounds. 

^ Compare the remarks of Sievers, 1.. Ph. p. 75 , 
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SPECIAL SYNTHESIS. 

General Elements. 

179. Force, Force, like quantity, belongs essentially 
to the synthesis of sounds, for it is always relative, always 
implying comparison, either of two different sounds or of 
different portions of the same sound, with which latter we 
are here concerned. Physically it is synonymous with 
the force with which the breath is expelled from the 
lungs, which is effected by upward pressure of the dia- 
phragm. Every impulse of force is therefore attended by 
a distinct muscular sensation. Acoustically it produces 
the effect known as ‘loudness,’ which is dependent on 
the size of the vibration-waves which produce the sensation 
of sound. When we say therefore that one sound, or 
group of sounds, is uttered with more force than another, 
as in comparing the first with the second syllable of 
‘ heavy,’ we mean that in its utterance the air is expelled 
from the lungs with a greater muscular effort, that in con- 
sequence the size of the resulting sound-waves is greater, 
producing an effect of greater loudness on the ear. 

180. It must, of course, be understood that force has 
nothing to do with pitch or tone (§ 270 ). 

181. Force in its synthetic sense must also be carefully 
distinguished from those variations in the friction of 
unstopped consonants which are due to the varying 
width of the configurative passage. The friction of 
consonants is an essential element of their organic forma- 
tion, and has no special connection with synthesis^. 

* There is, however, a certain connection between the amlibility 
of the friction and the force of the outgoing air : a certain definite 
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182. We have now to consider the changes of force in 
a single breath-impulse, as for instance in pronouncing 
any vowel, such as (ai). Here we have three kinds of 
force, (i) level, {2) increasing (crescendo), and (3) diminish- 
ing (diminuendo), which may be symbolised thus — 

level 

increasing S 

diminishing fi 

In examining the force of any stress-group it is a great 
help to whisper it, which gets rid of, all disturbing tone- 
changes. 

183. The general tendency of language is to ijro- 
nounce with diminishing force. Thus in E the (k) of 
(kt^t) is pronounced with more force than the (t). Hence 
also the end of a long is weaker than that of a short 
vowel, the force diminishing continuously throughout. 
Thus the (t) of ‘ cart * is weaker than that of * cat.' The 
same phenomena may be observed m German also^ In 
French, on the other hand, the force is more equal, the 
final (t) of ‘tete,’ for instance, being pronounced with 
almost as much force as the initial one ; but even here 
there is no perfectly level force. < may be heard in 
interjections, as, for instance, in (ai) denoting joyful 
surprise. Here it is accompanied with a marked rise 
in pitch, but if whispered the < is immistakcable. 

184. The influence of force on the actual synthesis 
of language is extremely important. This subject will 

posiiion may produce audible friction under a strong impulse of 
breath, but not under a weak one. But the position itself is some- 
thing absolute, and all articulation postulates a certain amount of 
force to be audible at all. 

» See Sievers, L. Ph. p. 115 foil. 
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be fully discussed under General Synthesis. Here we 
need only remark that the sense of unity and separation 
is mainly due to force. As a general rule continuity 
of force gives the impression of unity, discontinuity that 
of separation. Thus (O), (ai), and (m), all have the 
cft'cct of single indivisible units, if prolonged ever so 
7nuch. But (aiii) and (Sn) sound like two distinct 
units, even when there is not the slightest pause between 
them. 

185. Quantity. We may distinguish five degrees of 
fluantity or length ; — 

very long 
long 

half long or medium 
short 
very short, 

but for practical purposes the three distinctions of long, 
half-long, and short are enough. T.ong is denoted by (ii), 
half-long by (i) after the sound symbol, and short is left 
unmarked. If only two degrees arc marked, (i) is used 
for long, short f)cing unmarked. 

186. The quantity of any one sound is apt to vary 
according to its circumstances. Thus in E. final long 
vowels, as in ‘see,' and before voice consonants, as in 
‘seize,' are really long, while before breath consonants 
they are shortened to half-longs, as in ‘ cease.’ But in 
German full length is preserved before voiceless conso- 
nants as well as voice ones, so that the (o) in ‘ noth ' is 
as long as the E. ‘ node,' not half-long as in ‘ note.' 

In many Scotch dialects there are no full long vow'els 
at all, all long vowels being shortened to half-longs. 

187. In some languages, such as F., the distinctions of 
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long and short arc not clearly marked. In French most 
vowels are half-long, and are only occasionally lengthened 
or shortened into full longs and shorts. In French, dis- 
tinctly short accented vowels are generally final, as in 
‘ oui,’ which is directly opposed to E. usage. 

188. The distinctions of quantity apply to consonants 
as well as vowels. Thus in E. final consonants are long 
after short, short after long vowels, as in (Inli), (hiil)= 

' hill,* ‘ heel.* (1) and the nasals are long before voice, 
short before voiceless consonants, as in (bilid), (b/lt) = 
‘build,’ ‘built.* Even stops are lengthened finally after 
short vowels, as in (b5igdT)=‘ bad.’ The E. student should 
practise lengthening and shortening consonants under all 
circumstances. The short final consonants after short 
vowels will be found difficult. They may be heard in 
German pronunciation, as in ‘ mann,’ ‘ hat,’ and still more 
clearly in Danish, as in ‘ ven,’ ‘ hat,’ which have a very 
abrupt sound to English ears. 

189. Glides 'K Synthesis introduces us to a special 
class of elements called ‘glides,’ or transitional sounds. 
j)roduccd during the transition from one sound to the other. 
Thus, in pronouncing any combination, such as (ki). 
we have not only the two sounds (k) and (i), but also the 
sound produced in passing from one position to the other. 
This ‘glide’ differs from the two extremes (k) and (i) in 
having no fixed configuration, it is, in fact, composed of 
all the intermediate positions lietween (k) and (i), through 
which it passes without dwelling on any of them. If the 
tongue were arrested at any one intermediate point, a 

“ This term was first used by Mr. Ellis. Mr. Bell also adopted 
it, but limited its application to glide-vowels. I use it here in the 
same sense as Mr. Ellis. 
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single definite sound would be produced, and instead of 
one uninterrupted glide from (k) to (i), we shall have two, 
one from the (k) to the intermediate point, another from 
there to the (i). 

190. It would clearly be impossible to symbolise all the 
infinitesimal intermediate positions of which a glide is 
made up ; nor is it ever necessary, the general principle 
being that in all cases of transition from one fixed 
position to another the shortest way is taken : given, there- 
fore, the symbols of the fixed positions, the character 
of the glide follows as a matter of course. Glides are 
implied simply by the juxtaposition of the symbols of 
the fixed positions between which they lie, as in the case 
or{ki). 

191. Besides these essential, implied glides, there is 
another class of ‘ unessential ’ glides, which require to be 
written separately. Thus, instead of passing direct from 
(k) to (i), the organs can move up to the (u) position, and 
without stopping there pass on to (i). Here there is a 
continuous glide from (k) to (i), but it is a roundabout glide, 
and not implied by the positions of the (k) and (i). These 
' glide- sounds ' (glide- vowel in the present case) have a 
definite, though not a fixed configuration. Thus, in the 
present case, there is an essential glide implied from the 
(k) to the (u) position, and from there to the (i) position, 
and the (u) position is therefore the distinct limit of the 
glide-vowel, but it is itself no more a fixed configuration 
than any one of the intermediate positions between it and 
the (k) or (i) positions — like them it is simply one of a 
scries. These glide-sounds are symbolised by being- 
enclosed in brackets, thus (k[u]i), distinct from (kui), in 
V'hich the (u) position is maintained unchanged for an 
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appreciable period. The brackets are omitted whenever 
it can be done without causing ambiguity. 

192. Glides are distinguished according as they pre- 
cede or follow the sounds as ‘on’- and ‘ off’-glides 
Thus the glide in (ki) is the off-glide of (k), the on-glide 
of (i). Initial glides, such as the on-glide of (k) in (ki), 
which are only preceded by a silence, are generally in- 
audible. Final, or ‘ on-silence ’ glides, such as the off- 
glide of (k) in (ik), are generally audible. 

193. The acoustic effect of glides varies according to 
the force and the rapidity with which they are pronounced. 
If the transition from one position to another is made 
very rapidly and with slight force the glide is hardly heard 
at all, although any break, however slight, would at once 
be heard. Gn the other hand, even an essential glide, 
if formed slowly and with a certain force, is often heard 
as a sej^arate element. Thus in such a combination as 
(aja) there is always an essential glide from the first (a) to 
the (j), but if the (a) is pronounced with rapidly diminish- 
ing force, and a second force-impulse follows on the (j), 
thus (aja), the glide is not noticed at all ; whereas, if the 
transition is made slowly and with only a gradual alteration 
of force, the glide from the (a) to the high-front position 
is distinctly heard, and the effect is (a[i]ja)^>. 

194. The distinction between glide and fixed configu- 
ration is not so clearly marked in the consonants as in 
the vowels, and it is often doubtful whether a consonant 
is not to be considered rather a glide than a fixed element. 
"J’his applies especially to initial consonants, such as (s) 

The names were first suggested by Mr. Ellis. 

\Vhat Mr. Ellis describes as absence of glide is rather weakness ol 
glide. 
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and (1) in (sa) and (la), where the position is only 
momentary, and most of all to the aspirate (h), which 
seems to vary indefinitely between glide and fixed con- 
figuration ^ The breath stops are pure glides acoustically 
(§ 21 1). These fluctuations make it impossible to apply 
the sign [ ] with perfect uniformity. 


VOWELS. 

Initial and Final Vowel-glides. 

196 . Vowels may be begun and finished in various 
ways 

(1) The glottis is gradually narrowed, passing through 
the various positions for breath and whisper till voice is 
produced. This gives the ‘gradual* beginning ([ii]a), 
which is the ordinary w'ay of beginning a vowel. 

(2) The breath is kept back till the glottis is closed 
lor voice, which begins at once without any introductory 
breath. This is the ‘ clear ’ beginning ([aja), well known 
to singers, who are always taught to avoid the ‘ breathy ’ 
gradual beginning. 

In both these cases the stress, or force-impulse, of the 
syllable begins on the vowel. If the stress begins on the 
glides they arc at once recognised as independent ele- 
ments, [h] giving (h)^', the ordinary ‘aspirate,* or letter /*, 
[a] developes into (x), the glottal catch, which is 

Cp. I 197. 

‘‘ Cp. Ellis, E. E. r. p. 1 1 29. 

® Written simply (h) whenever it can be done without causing 
ambiguity. 
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practically a stopped consonant, just as (h) is an open 
consonant, or consonant-glide 

198. It is important to observe that mere ‘ breath ’ (the 
open glottis) is sometimes distinct from aspiration. The 
feeble friction of breath passing through the open glottis 
is heard equally in all the passages above the glottis, while 
that of (h) is distinctly localised in the narrowed glottis. 

197. Although (ii) is essentially a transition sound 
between breath and voice, it is not therefore necessarily 
a glide, and indeed it often happens that some definite 
narrowing of the glottis is held a moment before voice is 
formed (h) is, however, liable to have its character 
modified by the configuration of the mouth ; and tbi' 
position for the vowel which follows the (h) being gene- 
rally assumed, or at least prepared, while the (h) is being 
formed, the (h) naturally assumes the character of that 
vowel. It is in fact the voiceless (or whispered) glide- 
vowel corresponding to the vowel it precedes and it is 
easy to tell by the sound of the (h) what vowel is to 
follow <1. (h) is therefore in the glottis a consonant, in 


* Th( distinction between the gradual vowel-beginning and (n) i^5 
a ^cly instiuclive instance of the importance of force in determininjj; 
the synthesis of sounds. The mere force with which the breath is 
liven through the narrowed glottis is of secondary importance— tlu* 
real distinction lies in where the force begins. In (na) we may pro^ 
noiince the (h) with as much force as possible, but if a fresh impulse, 
however slight, begins on the (a), we hear simply (a) with the 
gradual beginning, whereas the gentlest stress, if it only begins o.. 
Iffcct of (Ha/^ discontinuity, gives the 

'' According to Czesmak this is usually the case. 

® It may also precede consonants, such as fl) &c. 

This was noticed by Mr. Bell, who communicated it orally to 
me many years ago. 
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the mouth a voiceless glide-vowel ^ (h) before (a) has a 

back, before (i) a front quality, and if exaggerated (na) 
and (iii) develope into weak (kha) and (jhi). In Japanese 
the aspirate varies in this way before different vowels. 
Before high vowels it has a distinctly consonantal effect 
(jhii, phwhi), while before mid-vowels it seems to be 
merely a strong aspirate (nai, nei, hoi) 

198. Vowels are finished in different ways analogous 
to those in which they arc begun. 

(1) By a gradual opening of the glottis, the final glide 
passing through whisper to breath, which gives the 
‘ gradual * ending. 

(2) By a cessation of expiration while the glottis is 
still closed for voice, giving the ‘ clear ' ending. 

If uttered with stress, after the vowel (a) for example, 

(1) becomes (an), which is still the Sanskrit visarga^, and 

(2) becomes (ax), the Danish ‘stodtone' (§ 19). 

199. Final (h) has a consonantal character when pro- 
nounced forcibly, especially after the high vowels. If the 
high ])Osition is relaxed slowly the consonantal hiss be- 
comes very marked, even if there is but little force on the 

^ Mr. Ellis regards the normal (n) as simply a ‘jerk of the voice/ 
wiUioiit any breath. Mr. Ellis’s own pronunciation docs not appear 
to me to differ essentially from my own. He simply reduces the 
breath effect to a minimum by contracting tlie glottis and giving 
a short impulse of force, passing on at once to the vowel, which, 
of course, gets rid of the ‘ breathiness * which so often accompanies 
the (h). Mr. Ellis’s (na'^ is in fact almost (*Aa). The only ‘jerk 
of the voice* I can produce is (xa). 

^ I find, on referring to my notes on the pronunciation of the 
lime Japanese gentleman who dictated the sounds to Mr. Ellis, that 
I wrote (^khai), thhoi), and the last only agreeing with. 

Mr, Ellis’s appreciation. 'Ihis will show how difficult the dis- 
tinction is. 

Ellis, E. E. P. p. 1139. 

F 
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glide. The Icelandic final (i) and (u) are pronounced in 
this way, as in ‘i’ and ‘nu’ (iiii, num), almost =(iijh, 
nunvh). So also in Danish, often also in Dutch. 


Glide- Vowels and Diphthongs. 

200. Glide-vowels generally occur in combination with 
full vowels (vowels formed by a fixed configuration), 
forming * diphthongs,’ to which we will return immediately. 
Undiphthongic glide-vowels occur however also, the com- 
monest of which is the ‘voice-glide’ [a], produced by 
emitting voice during the passage to or from a consonant. 
It has no definite relation to any one vowel, although it 
approaches most nearly to the neutral vowel (eh) or (cch). 
The voice-glide is an essential element of many com- 
binations, and often occurs as an unessential element in 
such words as ‘ag-ainst’ ([A]ga)nst), ‘bigger’ (b 2 g[A]), 
‘together’ (t[A]g 3 edb[A]), &c. It may be rounded, and this 
[ai 6’] may be heard in a rapid pronunciation of such 
words as ‘ foUoiv/ 

A diphthong is the combination of a full vowel with a 
glide vowel before or after it. Thus, if we place the vocal 
organs in the position for (i), and then allow voice to 
.spund while passing from the (i) to the (a) position, and 
hold the (a) long enough to give it a fixed character, we 
have the diphthong ([i]a). If wc begin with a full (a) and 
then pass to the (i) position, letting the voice cease as 
soon as the (i) position is reached, we have (a[i]). 

201. These arc the essential elements and conditions 
of every diphthong. The glide-vowels can, however, be 
held or lengthened into true vowels without dcstroyins; 
the diphthongic character of the whole combination, pro- 
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vidcd the continuity of stress be observed (§ 184). Thus 

(a[i)ii . . .) may be prolonged to any extent, and the whole 
group will still be felt to be one diphthong. 

202. In the Quantity of diphthongs we must distinguish 
between the quantity of the vowel and of the glide, which, 
if we allow only long and short quantity, gives four 
varieties : — 

(0 a[i] 

(2) ai[i] 

(3) a[w] 

(4) ai[ii] 

(2) is heard in the E. ' say,' and (3) is the quantity of E. 

• eye.' The lengthening of the glide in ^ eye ' is to com- 
pensate for the shortness of the vowel: “if both vowel 
and glide were short, wc should have a short monosyllable, 
which is contrary to the general character of E. (§ 188). 

In h!. the older diphthongs of the (ai), (au), and (oi) type 
liavc short vowels and long glides, while the later diph- 
thongised (ei) and (ot) have the vowel long and the 
:;lide short. 

203 . The length of diphthongs before consonants in E. 
varies according to the consonant. Before voice con- 
onanls they have tlic same length as when final, as in 

' rise,’ ‘ ride ’=(3), ‘ save,' ‘raid '=(2), but before voiceless 
consonants both vowel and glide arc shortened, the final 
consonant being lengthened by way of compensation, as 
in ‘rice,' ‘write',* ‘race,’ ‘rate.' If the diphthongs in these 
words are isolated by suppressing thb final consonants, it 
will be found that they have an abrupt effect, quite dif- 
ferent from that of final ‘ eye,' &c. 

204 . The popular conception of a diplithong is, to a 
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great extent, dependent on the associations of written 
language. Diphthongs in which the glide precedes the 
vowel, ‘fore-glide diphthongs,’ arc generally denoted iii 
written language by a consonant, and hence the glide is 
generally assumed to be a consonant, or else these diph- 
thongs are called ‘ spurious,' it being supposed that the 
connection between their elements is less intimate than in 
the case of other diphthongs. 

205. Of the diphthongs in which the glide follows the 
vowel, ' after-glide diphthongs,' the most frequent are 
varieties of what may be called the (ai) and (au) types, as 
in ‘h?'gh’ and ‘hoiw.* It has accordingly been laid down 
as a general law that in all diphthongs the movement must, 
as in these diphthongs, be in the direction of narrowing, 
and that ‘ none others are genuine.’ 

206. Again, it has been assumed from the spelling ui 
and au that the second element of these typical diph- 
thongs must necessarily be (i) and (u), whereas the fact is 
that they usually stop at some lower position. 

Until these prejudices arc got rid of, no one can attempt 
the very difllcult task of analysing diphthongs into their 
elements 

207. The peculiarity of diphthongs is that their ele- 
ments may vary almo.st indefinitely, if only the general 
relations of glide and vowel are preserved. The following 
general laws may be laid down. 

(1) Glides (that is, glide-vowels) before a vowel have 
the effect of consonants. 

( 2 ) Back-glides before and after vowels have the cflcct 
of (r). Examples ; — [a]i, [u]a?, i[o], e[a]. 

» Mr. Bell's ‘glides' are, as Mr. Ellis has remarked, ‘meit 
evasions of the difficulty* (E. E. P. p. 1151). 
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(3) Front-glides before a vowel have the effect of [ j] : — 
| i]a, [i]ae, [ae]u. 

(4) Glides after front vowels which have an upward 
movement, and glides after back vowels which have a 
forward and upward, or simply forward movement, have 
the effect of [i], as in (ai), e[i], oe[e], rt[3e], a[eh]. 

(5) Round-glides which move upwards (not forwards 
as well) after back, or upwards and backwards after front 
vowels, have the effect of [u] as in (au), (if the movement 
is downwards the effect is that of (vto) : — a[o], o[u], sefu]. 

The glides may be rounded without disturbing these 
general relations. 

Mixed-glides have a somewhat doubtful character. The 
high-mixed has quite a front character An diphthongs, 
whereas the low-mixed has more of the back quality, 
the mid-mixed being either front or back in its character 
according to the direction of movement. 

208 . A few actual examples may now be given of eacli 
category. 

(2) [w] frequently occurs as a substitute for (r), as in 
([//];ed) = ‘ red.’ Before another («), as in ([?«]?fck)= 

‘ rook,’ it is not very distinct, but is still distinctly audible. 
Here there is no change of position whatever, and the dis- 
tinction between glide and vowel is simply one of force, 
the beginning of the ([««Jw)=(wi) being pronounced with 
A’cak stress, which suddenly becomes stronger, and is 
lield a moment at its greatest degree. If the (ui) is pro- 
nounced with gradually increasing force the vowel is 
heard simply as a long (t^). It must, however, be undcr- 
^'lood that there is nothing in the sound of ([w]'«k) that 
nuessarily suggests a glide. It is only the frequent 
hearing [u] for (r) in such w'ords as ‘red,’ where it is 
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distinctly audible, that prepares the car to expect it in 
other familiar combinations. 

[ash] or [aeh], or the simple voice-glide [a], is the 
regular E. substitute for (r) wherever the (r) is not fol- 
lowed by a vowel, as in * here ' (h/i[3eh]), * there ’ 
(dhaei[aeh]), ‘ ore * (oi[3ish]). In ‘ affected ' pronunciation 
there is a further retraction of the glide to the (a) position. 

All these substitutes for (r) are closely allied to weak 
(gh), and it is not always easy to determine whether the 
sound is a consonant or a glide-vowel. 

(3) The E. y is often weakened into glide-(^h), as in 
‘ you,' * young,* or perhaps also into raised (e). All the 
front-glides may have the effect of a (j) before other 
vowels, the effect being of course most marked when the 
glide is closer than the vowel. If fact ([£e]i) would hardl\ 
suggest (ji) at all, but rather (a?[i]), according to the next 
class. 

(4) These diphthongs, as far us the unrounded ones 
are concerned, fall into two main groups, the (ai) and the 
(ci) type, according as the first element has a back or a 
front character. When the vowel is (c) or (<?), there can, 
of course, be no doubt as to the character of the dijihthong, 
any more than when tlic vowel is a back one. But when 
it is (ec) or (ae) the combination has almost the effect of 
a very forward diphthong of the (ai) type. Thus the first 
clement of ‘long in English, as in ‘take,’ is generally 
(e) or (e), but in the broad Cockney pronunciation it is 
(ce), and the resulting diphthong is not only lieard as be- 
longing to the (ai) type, but actually passes over to it, the 
first element becoming the mid-mixed (f'h), as in the 
ordinary pronunciation of ‘ eye ' 

^ I believe, however, that those who thus broaden the diphthoiii’ 
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As already remarked, the second element of these 
diphthongs is not necessarily (i), but may be some lower 
vowel. Pure [i] or [t] may be heard in the Icelandic 
diphthongs, as in ' nei ' (nein), * sse ' (sain) ^ also in the 
common Dutch diphthongised ee, as in ‘ been * (beiin). In 
E. the glide is always wide, and never seems to reach (i). 
Its precise nature is difficult to determine, but it seems to 
!)e generally (ih) h 

Sievers makes out the glide in the German ai to be (e)^, 
by which he may however mean [e^]. The broad London 
(<fuh) frequently shortens the distance between glide and 
vowel by substituting the neutral (eh) for (^h), giving 
(rtieh), which makes ‘ pie ' sound like ‘ pa.* This (eh)-glide 
may also be heard in Scotch pronunciation. 

If the vowel is a rounded one, we get various diph- 
thongs of the (oi) and (oi) type, according as the vowel is 
a back or front one, such as the E). diphthong in ‘ boy * 
(hoch), and the Icel. au, as in ‘ launa ' (bina). 

Rounding of the glide does not alter the character of 
dicse diphthongs. The G. cu in some of its varieties is an 
example, ‘neu* being pronounced (naa) and (noa), in 
N.G. (noi) or rather (no[fi^]). 

(5) These dijilithorigs are closely analogous to those 

in ‘ lake,’ generally keep it distinct from that of ‘ eye,’ by making 
the lirsl element of llie latter {ix) or (^n). 

I am not certain of the narrowness of the [i] ; Mr. Ellis writes 

I liavc sometimes thought it was raised (e) ; possibly both occur, 
;\s (p*) might easily jjass into (*h). 

'■ L. Ph. p. 87. Sievers’s ingenious proof, which consists in in- 
Irodiicing two fingers into the mouth so as to form an artificial 
{lalate, can also be applied to Eiiglisli : it will be found that per- 
fectly good (ai)-diphthoiigs can be formed under these circumstances, 
but no d). 
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just described. Like them, they fall into two classes, 
the (ou) and the (au) type, according as the first element 
is regarded as a rounded or an unrounded vowel. Just 
as there is a broad (ai)-Iike form of (en'h), so the regular 
(om) varies as {oiu) and {oiu\ which last has very much 
the effect of (au), so that (nj)m)=‘ no,' seems really to pass 
into (naiu)\ It is, however, difficult to distinguish be- 
tween (ai) with its rounding reduced to a minimum and 
(<w) pronounced, as it often is in English, with half-closed 
mouth. 

The first element of the (au) type is often represented 
by a mixed vowel, as in the E. hoiv (haehoh). 

It will be noticed that the glide-vowel of the (au) type 
is simply the neutral vowel rounded, just as that of the E. 
(oi)-diphthong is the unrounded (eh). The German an m 
‘haus,' has, according to Sievers, (o) for its glide— (haos) 
or (haos)*\ In (oiw) there is generally no change at all 
in the tongue position, the lips being simply narrowed 
as for {n). The second element is then the wide form of 
the Scandinavian (o)« There may, however, occasionally 
be also a slight raising of the tongue as well. 

Of diphthongs of the (iu) type, whose first element is a 
front-vowel, there are no certain examples. The nearest 
approach is the American diphthong in ‘new,' which 
Mr. Bell writes (niy). These diphthongs, in which the 
glide is simply the vowel rounded, of which the G. (ao)= 
au is also an example, form, strictly speaking, a class by 
themselves. 


» In the pronunciation of those who seem to make ‘no’ into 
‘now’ the first element of ‘ow’ becomes distinctly (»), so that tin' 
two diphthongs are kept perfectly distinct. 

Perhaps rather (haos) ? '• See § 43. 
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Consonantal Diphthongs. 

209. The mid-vowels (ei) and (oi) are diphthongised by 
raising the tongue towards (i) and (u). If we attempt to 
diphthongise (ii) and (ui) in the same way, they necessarily 
dcvelope into consonants (iij), (uiw). If the consonants 
are simply squeezed, not buzzed, the combination has 
quite a diphthongic character, as in the usual E. pro- 
nunciation of. ‘he,' and ‘who/ There are several inter- 
mediate stages possible. Thus, if the vowel position is 
slightly lowered, a diphthong may be produced simply 
by moving the tongue up to a closer, but still a vowel 
position. This seems to be often the case with the 
English (ii). In ‘ who ’ there can be no doubt as to the 
final consonant. 

In E. the vowels themselves are generally half wide, 
half narrow, though they may also be quite wide. 

CONSONANTS. 

210. All consonants consist of three elements, (i) the 
consonant itself, (2) the on -glide, and (3) the off-glide. 
Each of these elements may be cither voiceless or voiced, 
and may be modified in various other ways. Consonant 
synthesis is most clearly seen in the stops, whose synthesis 
is at the same time the most important. 

Stops. 

211. The great peculiarity of voiceless stops is that 
in themselves they have no sound whatever, they are, 
acoustically speaking, pure glide-sounds, which are only 
audible in the moment of transition from or to some 
other sound. Voice stops, on the other hand, can have 
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a distinct sound of their own in addition to that of their 
glides, but as stops can only be voiced by driving voiced 
breath into an air-tight chamber they cannot be con- 
tinued for any length of time. 

212. Confining our attention for the present to the 
oif-glide, we may distinguish four chief kinds of voice- 
less and voice stops : (i) voiceless stop and breath glide 
(k[H]a); (2) voiceless stop and voice glide (k[A]a); (3) 
voice stop and breath glide (g[Hja); and (4) voice stop 
and voice glide (g[A]a). These sounds may be heard in 
initial (k), initial (g), final (g), and (g) between vowels re- 
spectively. 

(1) In (k[H]a), as in (ka-), the glottis is left open while 
the stop is being formed, and the chords are not brought 
into the voice position till the moment of loosening the 
stop, so that before the glottis has time to form voice 
there is a slight escape of breath between the stop and 
the vowel — the glide from the stop to the vowel is 
breathed. 

(2) In (k[A]a), as in (ga-), the glotti^^- is in the position 
for voice during the stop, but without any air being forced 
through it, and consequently the stop is as inaudible as 
in the case of (k), but voice begins the moment the stop 
is loosened, and the glide is therefore voiced. 

(3) In (gfu j), as in (-ag), the voice runs on from the 
vowel to the stop without break, but the glottis is opened 
simultaneously with the loosening of the stop, which 
causes a puff of breath, just as in final (-ak). 

(4) In (g[A]), as in (aga), the voice runs on from vowel 
to vowel without intermission, both stop and on- and off- 
glide being voiced. 

® Foi'ining what German phoneticians call a * liluhlaut.’ 
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213. Consonants with voiceless stop and breath off- 
jrlide are called ‘breath' or ‘voiceless' stops; consonants 
with voiced stop arc called ‘ voiced' stops ; and those with 
voiceless stop and voice glide (ga-) may be called ‘half- 
voiced' StOI)S. 

214. It appears, then, that initial, medial and final (g) 

are really three distinct sounds. Initial is) is (k[A]), 
medial (g[A]), and final (g[it]). (k), on the other hand, 

is always the same — (k[H])a'. 

215. The following table gives all the possible com- 
binations, initial, medial, and final ; — 


INITIAL. 

MEDIAT.. 

FINAL. 

*k[H]a 

*ak[H]a 

*ak[H] 

*k[A]a 

akfaja 

ak[A] 


ag[H]a 

' *ag[H] 

g[A]a 

*ag[A]a 

ag[A] 


Of these combinations those marked * occur in E. The 
others require careful i)raclicc till they arc familiar. 

216. (gl Aja) is easily obtained by pronouncing (aga), 
(Iwclling on the (g), and then dropping the initial (a). 
Those ‘ full ' initial voice-stops suggest the corresponding 
nasals to an unaccustomed car, (d[A]a), for instance, 
sounding like (na). 

217. In forming (g[3ija) and (ag[n]a) be careful not to 

exaggerate the breath-glide, and in the latter not to 
McparaJc it from the (g). and thence (g[i3]a), 

“ The above details differ considerably from those of Mr. hUlis’s 
latest views, as given in K. E. V. pp. 1097, ini, &c. Mr. Ellis con- 
•^hIcis initial (g) to be always voiced, and that there is no necessary 
lueath-glidc after (k). lie therefore identifies initial (g) with (g[Aj), 
•aid initial and medial (k) with (k[A]), my initial (g). 
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may easily be obtained from the familiar (ag[H]) by 
joining on an (a). 

. 218. (ak[A]a) is difficult for E. students. It can be 
formed by prefixing (a) to initial (ga-), although it is 
difficult to do so without making the stop voiced ; or by 
trying to sound (aka) without any breath after the stop. 
These half-voice stops are the regular sounds of double 

t, and 2^» between vowels in Danish, as in (ek[A]eh)=: 
'ikke/ (si'ct[A]ch)='sscttc/ (d^p[A]eh)=:‘ dyppc' 

219. There still remain final (ak[A]) and (ag[A]). The 
latter is easily formed, and is, in fact, sometimes heard in 
E. in such words as ‘ bigger ' (bfg[A]), when pronounced 
very rapidly. It is simply the influence of the spelling 
that makes us hear the final voice murmur as a separate 
syllable, even when it is reduced to its minimum. Wc* 
also hear (big[A]) as a dissyllable partly because the (g) 
is short, whereas the regular final (g) in ‘ big ' is long, so 
that the * dissyllabic ' (b?g[A]) is actually shorter than the 
monosyllable (b?gi[ir]). If we lengthen the (g) of (b/g[ a]), 
making it into (b7gi[ A]), it has much more of a mono- 
syllabic effect. 

220. On-g/iWc’s. The on -glide after a vowel is voiced 
in most languages (a[A]k[ii]a), (a[A]g[A |a). 

Voiceless on-glides occur in Icelandic regularly before 
double voiceless stops, as in (scc[H]tta) = ‘ setta,' (fl<{ii]kka) 
=:Miokka.' They may also be heard in Scotch, in such 
words as ‘ what’ (wh^n jt). 

Initial on-glides arc, of coui .se, inaudible when breathed. 

" It appears now (Sievers, L. I'h. p. 64 foil.) that the S. Geriiiaii 
‘ medix,’ which were formerly assumed, on the authority of Ilriicke, 
to he ‘whispered ’ consonants, arc really thes(‘ half-voiced stops. My 
own analysis of the Danish kk 8 lc. was made some years ago, at a 
time when J still believed in the S. German whispered slops. 
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They may sometimes . be heard voiced in such E. words 
as ‘ attempt ’ ([Ajlx'mt), ‘ ago/ &c. 

221. Siress-gUdes (Aspirated Stops). All stops, espe- 
cially when voiceless, postulate a certain compression of 
the breath behind the stop, so as to produce an audible 
explosion when the stop is removed. On the force of 
this compression, which is caused by upw^ard pressure of 
the diaphragm, the force of the glide and consequently 
the audibility of the stop mainly depend. The E. (k) &c. 
is generally pronounced with but little force, but in the 
(jcrman (k), as in ‘kann,’ there is a strong puff of 
breath, which may, however, be heard in E, as well in 
emphatic pronunciation. 

222. But even in German the force of the breath-glide 
is something secondary, due only to the compression 
with which the stop is formed. If, however, a separate 
impulse is communicated to the glide, the glide is felt 
as an independent element. In this way the Irish and 
Danish \ aspirates’ arc formed, w'hich are identical in sound, 
and entirely distinct from the German (k) in ‘kann.’ 
!\xamples are in Irish * lell’ (tii3ej/i), ‘ paper’ ; in Danish 
‘tale’ (tiiaileh), ‘pongc’ (piiieqeh), ‘komme’ (kiwmeh). 
Tliose sounds have nothing harsh about them, their 
characteristic feature being the distinctness of their glide, 
which has something of the character of the preceding 
stop, so that (kna), for instance, sounds like a weak 
(kkha), &c. The analogies with the different vowel- 
beginnings (§ 195) are obvious. 

223. It is also possible to substitute for the breath- 
glide an emission of breath through the fully opened 
glottis, with a separate impulse of breath, followed by 
a glide on to the vowel (kiih[H]a). This may be the one 
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form of aspiration in the modern Indian languages, which 
has been described as making one imagine the speakers 
were out of breath 

224 . Implosive Slops. These Saxon German sounds were 
first described by Merkel (Physiologic dor Sprache, p. 149). 
In Saxon German there is no distinction between t and d 
&c., both being half-voiced (t[A]), with the stop formed 
implosivcly. The implosion consists in closing the glottis 
simultaneously with the stop position, and then com- 
pressing the air between the glottis stoppage and the 
mouth one, by raising the glottis like a plug by the action 
of its muscles and by upward pressure of the diaphragm, 
as in force generally. This action produces no sound 
while the stop is being formed, but modifies the off-glidc 
in a very peculiar manner, giving it a ‘choky* effect. 

225 . Sievers* description of the Tiflis Armenian and 
Georgian implosives is very similar. He states that the 
raising of the glottis is very energetic, amounting to fully 
a half to three quarters of an inch*'. 

Unstopped Consonants. 

226 . With unstopped consonants there is no difliculty 
in voicing the stop itself, and there are many consonants. 

" Quoted somewhere byRunipelt (Naliirliehes System der Spracli- 
laiite).. 

^ The above details have been gathered partly from Merkri’s 
description, partly from Trofessor Sievers' pronuiiciaiion, who is 
familiar with both the Saxon and the Arnieninn souiuls. Sievers, 
hcjwever, asserts that the Saxon iinj)losives are not formed in the 
same way as the Armenian, although he admits a certain similarity, 
lie thinks it possible that the Saxon inijdosives arc formed by first 
compressing the air in the mouth by the usual action of the dia- 
phragm, and thefi closing the glottis. 
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especially the ‘vowel-like' ones (§ i66), which are only 
occasionally devocalised. The glides of these consonants 
arc always voiced as well. 

227. In the breath unstopped consonants both the 
consonant itself and the off-glide are breathed, as in the 
corresponding stops : (s[H]a), (as[H]a), (asfn]). But the 
i)reath-glide of the unstopped consonants is always weaker 
llian that of the stops, because the explosive effect of the 
latter is wanting. 

228. Hence also the aspirates of these consonants are 
weaker and less marked than those of the stops, but they 
may be heard in the Irish ‘ sir,' and the Icelandic ‘ Jja^’ 
(thnaidh). 

229. The voiced buzzes admit of more variety than 
iho voiced stops, because with them the different stages of 
glottis-narrowing that may precede voice- arc distinctly 
audible, whereas in the voiced stop there is nothing 
between full vocality and absolute silence. 

230. Ill medial (z), as in (aza), there can be no doubt 
of die vocality of the consonant, but initial and final (z) 
admit of various degrees of vocality. 

(1) The glottis only begins to put itself in the position 
lor voice when the (s) position is assumed, and consc- 
(iuontly all the intermediate stages between full breath and 
bill voice are heard in succession while the (s) position is 
being maintained. This is the ‘gradual' initial (z), &c. 

( 2 ) The (z) is fully vocal throughout — that is, the glottis 
is closetl for voice simultaneously with the beginning of 
the (z). This is the ‘clear’ initial (z). 

It will be observed that these varieties of initial buzzes 
are exactly analogous to the two ways of beginning vowels 

(§ 195)- 
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(3) The glottis is open during the formation of the 
consonant, and is only brought together at the moment 
when the off-glide begins. This is the 'half- voice' (z)= 
(s[a]), corresponding to initial (ga-). As it is not easy to 
make the beginning of the voice correspond exactly with 
the beginning of the glide, this last variety is often 
modified into a compromise between (i) and (3), formed 
by beginning to narrow the glottis during the end of 
the consonant itself, so that the transition from breath to 
voice is completed just before beginning the glide. 

231. If we compare these three varieties wc find that 
they all agree in having voiced glides, and that in (2) the 
consonant itself is fully voiced, in (i) gradually voiced, 
and in (3) breathed. 

232. The E. (z) in ‘ zeal ’ may be fully voiced, but is 
generally only gradually voiced. The half-voiced (z) 
seems to be the N. G. and Dutch initial (s), as in ‘ so,’ 
‘zoo.’ To an E. ear it sounds like (sz). 

233. Final (z) may also be either fully vocalised 
throughout, or else gradually devocalised, passing from 
voice to whisper while the consonant position is still being 
maintained. 

Both may be heard (but generally the latter) in the K. 

‘ is,’ &c. In final buzzes after other voice consonants the 
gradual devocalisation is very clearly marked in E. Thus 
in the final buzz in ‘bills,' ‘thieves,’ ‘ adze,* &c., the vocality 
is of so short duration that the final (z) is almost a purely 
whispered consonant \ 

234. In this last case the glottis is not fully opened 
till the consonant is finished, which therefore consists of 
voice passing into whisper, followed by a breath-glide. 

* Cp. § 236. 
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If the transition from voice to breath is completed during 
the beginning of the consonant itself, we have the Ice- 
landic final (s), ‘ Is,’ ‘ las,’ &c., which sounds like (zs). 

236. The vowcl-like consonants when final occasionally 
end in a breath-glide. Thus, in pronouncing final (1) in 
Icelandic, the glottis opens just as the tongue is removed 
from the palate, making the resulting flap voiceless, as in 
‘ vel’ (v£ji1[h]), \yhich sounds like (veil-lh). In French final 
(j) is pronounced in the same way, as in ‘ fille ’ {fij[H]). 

It is possible that in both these instances the glottis 
may be opened just before relaxing the consonant 
position. 

WnisPKRKi) Consonants. 

230. Whisper being an intermediate stage between 
])ioalh and whisper, is often generated aS a secondary 
ciTect in the transition from one to the other. Thus the 
Knglish H in ‘ heads ’ is distinctly whispered, although the 
beginning of it is voiced, together with the preceding (d). 
It seems, however, thot the (z) may also be pronounced 
uniformly whispered throaghoiit, in which case it must be 
regarded as a true whispered consonant (h^d'z), in which 
ihe whisper is not merely something secondary. 

In the case of stops the whisper is inaudible in the stop 
itself, and is only heard in the glide. In most cases a 
whispered glide w'ould be felt as a transition to or from 
voice, and would therefore have simply the effect of a 
weak breath-glide. Indeed, it is very probable that the 
breath-glide in (k[H]a) and (ag[H]) may often be really 
(k|'A]a) and (ag['A]), or rather consist of both, the one 
gliding insensibly into the other. 

(ak[‘A]), on the other hand, is distinguishable from 
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(ak[H]), and this seems to be the pronunciation of final 
(id, hh in Icelandic, as in ‘ egg ' (aj'gi). 


Other IModifications of Consonant-glides. 

237. Wc have hitherto considered consonant glides as 
modified mainly by voice, breath, and force. But they 
are capable of other modifications. Thus, if during the 
formation of a (k)-stop the lips are brought into the (ph) 
or (wh) position, the off-glide will assume a distinctly 
labial or labio-guttural character (k[Hiw]a), which, although 
not very marked, is distinctly audible. If this (k[Htr]a) 
is made into an aspirate wc obtain (kH?t;a). The former 
occurs in the E. * cooV the latter in the Danish ‘ kunde ’ 
(kH?<' 0 ^neh), in both cases with chcek-narrowing as well, 
the rounding of the glide being nothing but an anticipa- 
tion of the position of the following vowel. 

238. In the same way the off-glide in (ta) may be 
gutturalised or palatalised and modified in various other 
ways. 

These efiects are mostly due to assimilation, and there- 
fore of a secondary character. 


G LIDELESS CoMRlNATIOXS. 

239. The consistent application of the princijile 
already enunciated, namely that in passing from one 
sound to another the shortest way is taken, occasionally 
results in combinations which are effected without any 
glide at all. Such combinations are impossible in the 
case of vowels, but are frequent in that of a sequence of 
consonants formed in the same place and differing only 
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in form. Thus, if a nasal is followed by the correspond- 
ing voice stop, as in (nd), all that is required to pass from 
one to the other is simply to close the nasal passage. 
Similarly, in the combination (dl) the transition is made by 
simply opening the side apertures, the tip of the tongue 
retaining its position. In such cases the absence of glides, 
the ‘ glideless transition,* is implied by the juxtaposition 
of the elements of the combination, just as a glide is 
necessarily implied by the juxtaposition of two vowels. 

240. Combinations such as (ts), (tsh), (pph), (pf), &c., 
in which a stop is followed by open consonants formed in 
the same, or nearly the same, place, arc either absolutely 
(rlidclcss, as in the case of (pph) or (ts) when the (t) is a 
blade- stop, or the glide is so insignificant as to be prac- 
tically non-existent, as in the case of (tsh). These com- 
binacions are very similar in sound to the simple aspirates 
(m), (pn), &c., and the open consonants may almost be 
regarded as substitutes for the breath-glide — we might, in 
short, define (ppha) as (p) gliding on to (a) through the 
(ph) position, were it not that the (ph) has a definite con- 
fii^uration, which, although extremely short, is held for a 
moment. 

241. Even when consonants formed in different places 
come together it is possible to combine them without any 
glide, although in this case the gliding combination must 
bo regarded as the normal form. Thus the transition 
from (k) to (t) in (akta) is effected by removing the back 
of the tongue from the (k) position and then forming the 
(t) position with the point, so that there is an audible 
breath-glide (ak[H]ta). The Swedish (akta) is pronounced 
in this way, and the same pronunciation is the regular 
(me in French. In English, on the other hand, there is 
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no glide whatever, the tip of the tongue being brought 
into position before the (k) contact is loosened, so that 
the stoppage of the mouth passage is maintained from 
the beginning of the (k) to the end of the (t) : all that is 
heard, therefore, is the on*glide of the (k) and the oft' 
glide of the (t). All combinations of consonants arc 
effected in this way in English and many other languages 
— probably in most, the glide being either entirely omitted, 
or else reduced to practical inaudibility. Thus (k) and (1) 
are joined together in English in exactly the same way as 
(k) and (t), while in (Ik) the (k) position is assumed so 
immediately after the (1) that the glide is reduced to 
practically nothing at all. The difference between (kl) 
and (Ik) is that in (kl) the (1) can assume its position 
simultaneously with the (k) without modifying its sounej, 
whereas the stop (k) would at once destroy the sound 
of(l). 

242, There arc, however, many fine distinctions to he 
observed in language. Thus in the Dutch ‘ volk ' there 
is a distinct voice-glide from the (^) to the (k), whicli 
gives the worti something of a dissyllabic effect. Initial 
(kn) in German, as in ‘ knie,' is often (k[H]n), with a dis 
tinct breath-glide, while in Danish there is no gliilc ; ainl 
as initial voiceless stops are aspirated in Danish (kmi) 
becomes (knh), as in (knheex)=‘ knee,’ (nh) being suIj 
stifuted for the simple breath-glide. 

Glide Consonants. 

243. A glide consonant is one which is only heard in 
its transition to or from another clement, the consonant 
itself being either not formed at all, or made inaudible h)' 
want of breath. 
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244. Thus the peculiar Japanese (r) seems to be 
formed by first bringing the tip of the tongue against the 
gums without any emission of breath, and then passing on 
10 an untrilled (r), allowing voiced breath to pass at the 
moment of removing the tongue. As Mr. Ellis remarks 
the Japanese ‘seem unable to pronounce (r) without 
striking the palate first.* This (r) may be represented by 
(I d]r) or ([l]r). An unaccustomed ear hears it as some- 
thing between (r), (1), and (d). The Japanese pronounce 
all foreign (l)s and (r)s as this sound, so that when a 
Japanese says ‘a little man,' it sounds to an English ear 
like ‘ a literal man.' 

245. In English, when a stop follows a vowel, the 
breath impulse is often so feeble that nothing is heard but 
part of the glide on to the consonant, the actual closure 
being formed without any breath at all. Thus (b/gi) be- 
comes (ln*[g]). With nasals (moeni) becomes (m 0 e[A?i]), 
only a nasal glide being audible. 


JCllis, E. E. P. p. 1133. 
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Wk have hitherto considered the synthesis of special 
combinations of sounds ; there now remain those laws of 
synthesis that apply to combined sounds generally. 

246. The popular fourfold division of the elements of 
speech into letters (that is, sounds), syllables, words, and 
sentences, is not purely phonetic, but also partly graphical 
and logical. The first and most important point is to 
see clearly that our ordinary word-division is a logical and 
not a phonetic analysis. No amount of study of the sounds 
only of a sentence will enable us to recognise the indi- 
vidual words of which it consists. We may write down 
every sound, every shade of synthesis, but we shall never 
be able to analyse it into separate words till wc know its 
meaning, and even then wc shall find that word-division 
postulates much thought and comparison of sentences 
one with another. The fixity of our conventional wonl- 
division and the mechanical way in which wc learn it 
blinds us to the real complexity of the questions involved 
in it, and to the fact that there is no word-division what- 
ever in language itself, considered simply as an aggre- 
gate of sounds. 

247. The only division actually made in language i.< 
that into ‘ breath-groups.’ Wc arc unable to utter more 
than a certain number of sounds in succession, without 
renewing the stock of air in the lungs. 1 hese breath- 
groups correspond partially with the logical division into 
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sentences: every sentence is necessarily a breath-gfoup, 
but every breath-group need not be a complete sentence. 

248. Within each breath-group there is no pause 
whatever, and the popular idea that we make a pause 
after every word is quite false. Thus, in such a sentence 
as ‘ put on your hat,' we hear clearly the final breath- 
glide, the ‘ recoil,* as it is sometimes called, which follows 
the final (t) of ‘ hat,* but the (t) of ‘ put * runs its glide on 
to the following vowel exactly as in the single word 
‘ putting,* and there is no recoil. In ‘ put back * there is 
no glide at all after the (t) «. 

249. The other phonetic divisions, of word and 
syllable, are clearly the result of deliberate analysis. The 
discrimination of the separate sounds of language is the 
problem we have been working at in the analytical section 
of this work. There remains therefore the difficult ques- 
tion of syllable-division. 


Syltaule Division. 

250. The audibility of language depends mainly on its 
vowels. It would be easy enough Lo construct a language 
composed entirely of consonants, but such a language 
would be inaudible except at very short distances. 
Acoustically speaking, consonants arc mere modifiers of 
the vowels, and the ideal of distinctness would be reached 
hy a language in which each consonant was separated 
from the next by a vowel. 

251. Hence the ear soon learns to divide the sentences 
(breath-groups) of language into groups of vowels, each 


Cp. § 241. 
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vowel being flanked by subordinate consonants. The 
analysis into separate consonants is a later one, as proved 
by the universal priority of syllabic over single-letter 
alphabets. 

262. It often happens that a vowel-like consonant takes 
the place of a vowel, or rather of a vowel and a con- 
sonant. Thus in English (h*tl)j=‘ little' suggests (l) + the 
neutral vowel (litchl). In such a word as the Bohemian 
(kghrk) there is no vowel at all. 

263. Some of the breath-sibilants are audible enough 
in themselves, and there are several inter] ectional w^ords 
in which they have a distinctly vowel-effect. Thus (shi) 
by itself is used, and in combination with stops (sit) and 
(psit), &c. I1ie want of vocal ity, however, makes the eav 
somewhat unwilling to recognise the syllabic value of 
these consonants. The influence of voice in giving 
syllabic effect is strikingly shown in the stops with final 
voice glide (§ 219). 

264. It often happens that when two vowel -like conso- 
nants come together, one is regarded as a vowel (with a 
consonant), the other as a consonant. As a general rule 
the one that has the greater force (stress) and is the 
longest is felt to contain the vow^cl. Thus (mn’)‘^ suggest 
(m-ehii), and (m*n) (ehm-n) 

266. We see, then, that the conception of a syllabic is 
necessarily a somewdiat vague one, which may vary in 
different languages, and may also be partly dependent on 
the associations of the written language. 

The question now arises, where does each syllabic 
begin ? 

" The (• ) indicates stress, beginning on the preceding sound. 

^ Compare Sievers, L. Ph. p. 26 foil. 
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260. As we have seen (§ 184), the sense of unity is 
mainly due to continuity of force. If sentences were 
uttered with level force throughout, the question of 
syllable-division could not be raised at all : we should be 
able to count the number of vowels, and thus determine 
the number of syllables, but we should never be able to 
sc! tie where one syllable left oflf and another began, unless 
we adopted purely arbitrary criteria. 

267. We find, however, that the different syllables of 
which any sound-group is composed are uttered with 
various degrees of force. This relative force of syllables 
is called ‘stress* or ‘accent/ For the present it is 
enough to distinguish between weak and strong accent, 
marking the latter by a (*) after the sound on which the 
stress begins. We have already seen that the strength of 
each separa/e force -impulse, such as we give to the sepa- 
rate syllables of any sound-group, tends to diminish pro- 
gressively, until a new impulse begins, which in its turn 
diminishes progressively. The beginning of each of 
ibese force-iinj)ulses marks the beginning of the syllable. 
Thus the two sound-groups (An’eu’hm) and (Ane*iihm) 
differ solely in the j)lace where the stress begins, but their 
meaning is totally distinct, the first signifying ‘ a name,’ 
tlic second ‘ an aim.’ In the first the stress, and conse- 
<iucntly the syllable, begins on the (n), in the second on 
the vowel. Similarly (Afr^hfh)=‘a try,’ (Atreh/h)=‘ at 
Kye,’ (AtDrIt'eh/hmz)=‘at all times,’ (At*Dilm'5en)=‘ a tall 
man.’ 

258. We sec from these examples that the beginning 
of syllables is partly indicated by the ordinary word- 
division, that is, in all cases where a word happens to 
begin on a syllable with a strong stress. If a word begins 
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on a weak-stressed syllable the beginning of its strong 
syllable is not indicated, thus ‘attack’ might be either 
(Afaek), which is the actual pronunciation, or (Atae’k), 
which would suggest ‘at Ack/ Similarly, if we were 
to write ‘ atall ’ in one word, it might be pronounced 
either (AfDil) or (AtJil). In ‘at all,' when used as an 
adverb, as in ‘ not at all ' (and ‘ at home,' as generally 
pronounced), the word-division does not indicate the 
true syllabification, which is (At'oil) in ordinary speech. 

269. The only phonetic function of word-division is, 
therefore, to indicate occasionally the syllable-divisions 
in sentences. 

260. It must be noted that syllabification depends not 
on mere force, but on discontinuity of force. Thus in 
‘ ticket * and ‘ take it ’ the syllabification is exactly the 
same, the (k) belonging to the first syllable in both 
groups, and although the (k) is pronounced stronger 
in ‘ ticket ' than in ‘ take it ' it does not therefore begin 
a new syllable. In both cases the (k) is uttered with part 
of the same force-impulse as the preceding vowel, and the 
difference in force of the two (k)s is simply due to the 
different lengths of the two vowels (§ 183). To make (k) 
in ‘ tick-jt ' the beginning of the second syllabic, it would 
be necessary to diminish the force of the (ti) very rapidly, 
so as to be able to begin a fresh impulse of force on 
the (k); nor need this impulse be strong — only just 
enough to ])reak the continuity of the force decrcas(?'*. 
If the (k) and the following vowel are pronounced with 

In this way are pronounced the short Swiss German vowoK 
before single consonants, as in gebe^ iese (Sievers, L. Ph. f 16). Tlii' 
Swiss syllabification is best acejuired by shortening the usual lont; 
gehe without increasing the force of the h (which is (p[a]) : sc.. 
§ 218). 
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a stronger force-impulse than the (ti), the syllabification 
and the stress are both changed, (fik-ft) becoming 
(U*-k*u). 

261. The distinction between long and double conso- 
nants is purely syllabic. In (a'tia), (a-lia), the consonant 
positions are simply held with uniformly diminishing force 
until the (a) is reached, on which a new impulse begins. 
In (atta) (alia) the consonants are held as long as in the 
former cases, but the new force- impulse begins in the 
second half of the held consonants, without waiting till 
ihe vowel is reached, which, of course, breaks the sense 
of continuity. 

262. The distinction between ^cut short' (ketsh'Dit) 
and ‘ achieve ' (Afshiiv), ‘ outside ' (aehohts'ehzhd) and 
the German ‘ geziemen ' (geht'siimchn), is exactly analo- 


Stress. 

263. We have already defined stress (accent) as the 
comparative force with which the separate syllables of 
a sound-group are pronounced. In speaking of the 
stress of a sentence as opposed to that of single words 
ilie term ‘ emphasis ’ is used, but there is no phoneiic 
distinction, which is one of meaning only. 

264. kor practical purposes it is enough to discrimi- 
nate three degrees of stress, weak, medium (secondary), 
strong. The weak stress is left unmarked, the strong 
is indicated by a (•) after the symbol of the stress 
clement, and the medium by (:). ‘Very strong' may 
be expressed by (••). 

265. The variations of stress arc infinite, and in a 
single sound-group (word or sentence), every syllable 
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may have a different degree of stress. Thus, such a 
word as ‘impenetrability' has, roughly speaking, two 
stresses, one strong one on the fifth, and a medium one 
on the first But if we pronounce ‘ bility ' by itself we 
shall find that all three syllables have a different stress, 
the third being stronger than the second, and yet, of 
course, weaker than the first. In ‘ penetra ' there is the 
same relation, but all the syllables are a shade weaker 
than the corresponding ones in ‘bility.' The order of 
the syllables in stress is therefore as follows, i being 
the highest : — 

2 3 7 5 I 6 4 

im - pc - nc - tra - bi - li - ty. 

266. The surest way of determining the relative force 
of any two syllables is to pronounce the other syllables 
menially only, or in a whisper, pronouncing the special 
syllables aloud, and their relative force will then come 
out clearly. Thus, taking ‘bility' by itself, if we utter 
the first syllabic mentally, the other two aloud, we shall 
hear that the second of them has the '’stronger stress. 

267. There is an important feature of stress generally, 
which in most cases makes any minuter symbolisation 
of stress unnecessary. This is its rhythmic character, 
or the tendency to alternate weak and strong stress. 
Perfect uniformity of stress is as unnatural as level force 
in the separate syllables would be, but the tendency of 
stress is not, like that of a single force impulse, to 
decrease progressively, but rather to sway to and fro. 
Hence, if we* have a group of three syllables, the first 
of which has the predominant stress, we may generally 


* Often on the second instead. 
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infer that the second will be weaker than the third, unless 
special modifications intervene. 

268. To discriminate degrees of stress is no easy 
matter, and requires considerable training, especially when 
there arc counter- distinctions of quantity, tone, &c. The 
student should carefully practise himself in analysing the 
stress, first in words, where it is fixed, and then in short 
natural sentences, where it is not fixed, but otherwise 
follows the same laws as in words ; sentences, as well as 
words, always having one predominant stress, which gives 
the whole group a character of unity. 

269. The distinctions of stress in some languages are 
less marked than in others. Thus in French the syllables 
arc all pronounced with a nearly uniform stress, the 
strong syllables rising only a little above the general level, 
its occurrence being also uncertain and fluctuating, 
'fhis makes Frenchmen unable without sy.stematic train- 
ing to master the accentuation of foreign languages. 


Toxss AND Pitch 

270. Variations of pitch (or tone) depend, as already 
remarked, on the rapidity of the sound-vibrations, which 
again depend on the length of the vocal chords. 

271. Changes of tones may proceed cither by leaps 
or glides. Tn singing the voice dwells without change 
of pitch on each note, and leaps upwards or downwards 
to the next note as quickly as possible, so that although 


■' I'he best Ire.'itmc’iU of this subject will be lound in Mr. Hells 
‘ Elocutionary Manual.* 
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there is no break, the intermediate 'glide-tone' is not 
noticed. In speech the voice only occasionally dwells 
on one note, but is constantly moving upwards or down- 
wards from one note to the other, so that the different 
notes arc simply points between which the voice is con- 
stantly gliding. 

272. 7'here are, therefore, three primary ' forms ' or 
' inflections ' of tones : — 

level - 
rising / 
falling \ 

273. The level tone may be heard in 'well,' as an 
expression of musing or meditation ; the rising in ques- 
tions or doubtful statements; the falling .in answers., 
commands, or dogmatic assertions. 

274. It is also possible to have level tones connected 
by intermediate glide-tones, as in the ' portamento ' in 
singing. 

275. Besides the simple rise and fall, there are com- 
pound tones, formed by uniting both i:. one syllabic : — 

the compound rising v 
„ „ falling A 

276. V may be heard in such a sentence as ‘ take care ! ' 
when uttered warningly ; a in ‘ oh ! ' 'oh really,' when 
implying sarcasm, l^hese tones are, however, best learnt 
by combining their elements. 

277. It is possible to combine three tones in one 
syllable. Thus we can have a followed by /, which 
has the effect of v, only somewhat more emphatic. 

278. All these tones can be varied indefinitely accord- 
ing to the interval through which they pass. As a 
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general rule, the greater the interval the more marked 
the character of the tone. Thus, a rise through a small 
interval (a second for instance) denotes mere enquiry, 
through a large one (such as a sixth) surprise. Again, 
the semitone (minor) interval has a plaintive effect, but 
here the less the interval the more marked its minor 
character, most of all therefore in the simple semitone 
or half-tone. The reason of this is that sadness, like 
all un-energctic emotions, naturally expresses itself in 
inflections of narrow range. 

279. The whole relation of tone to language has as 
yet been only imperfectly studied, and all that can be 
(*x])ected from the student in our present state of know- 
ledge is the power of discriminating the four inflections 

\, A, and A. * 

280. The use of tones varies greatly in different lan- 
guages. In fmglish the tones express various logical 
and emotional modifications, such as surprise, uncer- 
tainty, &c. In some languages there is a tendency to 
employ one predominant tone without much regard to 
its meaning. Thus in Scotch the rising tone is often 
employed monotonously, not only in questions but also 
in answers and statements of facts. In Glasgow Scotch 
the failing tone predominates. In American English the 
compound rise is the characteristic tone. 

281. In all these cases the tones are functionally 
sentence-tones,' that is, they modify the general meaning 
of the whole sentence. In some languages, however, 
such as Swedish, Inthuanian, Chinese, Siamese, and the 
Indo-Chinese family generally, each word has its own 

I special tone (rising, falling, &c.), which is as much an 
I integral part of it as the sounds of which it is composed, 
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and does not, therefore, vary with the general sense of 
the sentence. This tone may be called ‘ word-tone.’ 

282. Besides the separate inflections of which it is 
composed, each sentence, or sentence-group, has a 
general pitch, or ‘ key ’ of its own. 

283. For ordinary purposes it is enough to distinguish 
three representative keys — 

high r 
middle ru 
low L 

284. The middle key may also be left unmarked. 
The high key is natural in all strong and joyful emotions, 
the low in sadness and solemnity. 

285. Change of key has often a purely logical sig- 
nificance. Thus questions are naturally uttered in a 
higher key than answers, and parenthetic clauses in 
a lower key than those which state the main facts. In 
all natural speech there is incessant change of key. 

286. Changes of key may proceed either by leaps or 
progressively. Progressive change of key is indicated 
by prefixing / or \ to the signs of key-change. Thus / r 
is heard in all cases of passion increasing to a climax. 


CONNFXTION BETWEEN FoRCE, Qu ANTITV, AND PiTCll. 

287. There is a natural connection between force, 
length, and high pitch, and conversely between weak 
force, shortness, and low pitch. 

288. The connection between, force and pitch is 
especially intimate. All energetic emotions naturally 
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express themselves in high tones and forcible utterance, 
and increased vehemence of emotion is always accom- 
panied by a rise in force and pitch. 

289. The association of force and quantity is less 
intimate. There is, however, a natural tendency to pass 
over the less important unaccented elements of speech, 
and to dwell on the prominent stress-syllables, whence 
that shortening of unaccented long, and lengthening of 
accented short syllables which is so common in modern 
languages. 

290. It is, however, an entire mistake to suppose that 
these natural tendencies represent necessities, and that 
high lone and strong stress can be regarded as convertible 
terms. Just as on the piano the lowest note in the bass 
can be struck with the same force as the highest one in 
the treble, so in language it often happens that strong 
stress is combined with low pitch, and vice-versa. Still 
less can quantity be identified with stress. 


VoiCK-QL AUTY (tIMPRE). 

291. Besides the various modifications of stress, tone, 
SiC., the quality of the voice may be modified through 
wIkjIo sentences by various glottal, pharyngal, and oral 
influences. 

292. The most important are those known as the 
‘(.lear’ and the ‘dull’ qualities of the voice. The latter 
is due to lateral compression, the former to its absence. 
There are, of course, various intermediate degrees, and 
the dull quality may be exaggerated by cheek and lip 
rounding, as we hear in the pronunciation of those badly- 

H 
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trained singers who make (a) nearly into (o) on a high 
note. This exaggerated dulling of the voice may also 
be heard as an individual peculiarity, giving what is com- 
monly called a ‘ sepulchrar tone. The dull quality is the 
natural expression of sadness, solemnity, or tenderness, 
and is so employed instinctively in natural speech and in 
singing. 

Among the many other varieties of voice quality, which 
are mostly individual or national peculiarities, the fol- 
lowing may be noticed : — 

293. Narrowing of the upper glottis (r) gives an effect 
of strangulation. It is common among Scotchmen, and 
combined with high key gives the pronunciation of the 
Saxon Germans its peculiarly harsh character. 

294. Partial closure of the mouth is a common 
English peculiarity. It has a tendency to labialise back 
vowels, and even where there is not actual labialisation 
it gives the vowels generally a muffled sound, so that {a\ 
for instance, is not easily distinguished from (^>). It also 
tends to make the general speech nasal, for the breath 
being impeded in its passage through the mouth, natu- 
rally seeks another through the nose. Germans some- 
times say of the English, with humorous exaggeration, 
that they speak, not with their mouth like other people, 
but with their nose and throat. 

296. Lip-influence is very important. General lip 
contraction is a natural accompaniment of partial mouth 
closure and nasalit}', also of the dull quality of the voice. 
Conversely, the clear ciuality may be made more decided 
by spreading out the corners of the mouth, as in the 
pronunciation of (i). This is frc(iucntly employed by 
singers to give a laughing effect. In many languages, 
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such as French and many Scotch dialects, the lips are 
often protruded in forming rounded sounds, while in 
others, such as English, the lips are not employed more 
than is necessary, inner rounding being chiefly relied on. 

296. These modifications must be carefully distin- 
guished from those which are due to peculiarities in the 
organs of speech themselves. Thus defects in the palate 
may cause permanent nasality (together with a peculiar 
hollowness of sound), an abnormally large tongue gut- 
turality, &c. All of these peculiarities are inseparable 
from the individual. 


H 2 



Part IV. 

SOUND-NOTATION. 

297. The notation of sounds is scarcely less important 
than their analysis : without a clear and consistent system 
of notation it is impossible to discuss phonetic questions 
intelligibly or to describe the phonetic structure of a 
language. 

298. The only perfect alphabet would evidently be one 
in which every symbol bore a definite relation to the sound 
it represented. In the Roman alphabet these relations are 
entirely arbitrary, and an alphabet that has any claim U) 
the title of * rational * must therefore discard the Roman 
letters entirely. In Mr. Bcirs * Visible Speech,' acconi- 
ingly, an entirely new set of symbols is used, which 
indicate the action of the organs in every case, all the 
symbols being made up of a few simple elements, which 
can be combined to any extent. If the phonetic analysis 
on which Visible Speech is based were perfect, the 
alphabet itself might, with a few alterations, easily be 
made practically perfect, and capable of representing all 
possible sounds whatever with the minutest accuracy. 
But until phonetics are in a much more advanced state 
than they are at present, Visible Speech cannot be con- 
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sidered secure against the necessity of incessant alteration 
and correction. 

299. The Roman alphabet, on the other hand, not 
being based on a phonetic analysis, is not liable to be 
disturbed by any new discoveries. It has also the great 
advantage of having long been in practical use both in 
printing and writing. 

300. The imperfections of the Roman alphabet may 
be remedied in four ways : 

(1) by casting new types; 

( 2 ) by employing diacritics, such as grave and acute 

accents, &c. ; 

(3) employing digraphs, such as th, hh, &c. ; 

( 4 ) by employing turned letters, italics and capitals. 

'flic same objection applies both to (i) and ( 2 ), when 
carried out to any extent, namely that a new system 
should utilise the means already existing before creating 
new ones, which involve expense and inconvenience of 
all kinds; and if we are to cast new types, it would be 
simplest to discard the Roman alphabet altogether, and 
lake a simplified form of Visible Speech, which would 
I ertainly be far easier to learn and use than any possible 
modification of the Roman alphabet. The practical 
experience of Mr. Ellis is decisive on this point. He 
entirely discards such systems as Pitman's ‘ Phonotypy,' 
ind Lepsius's ‘ Standard Aljihabet,' the best known 
representatives of (i) and ( 2 ), and falls back entirely on 
ft) and ( 4 ), which employ only the ordinary resources 
of the printing-ofUce. That it is possible with such means 

these to form a practicable system, Mr. Ellis has clearly 
shown in his ‘ Paljeotype.’ 

301. The great defect of Palxotype, and the other 
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systems contrived by Mr. Ellis, is their unnecessary 
arbitrariness, especially in the vowels, which makes his 
symbols extremely difficult to remember \ 

In the present work a new system has therefore been 
constructed, in which the greatest possible regularity and 
consistency has been aimed at, as far as the radical 
defects of the Roman alphabet allow. Those who know 
paloeotype will easily see how principles partly developed 
by Mr. Ellis have been carried out consistently as far as 
possible. 

302 . Another defect of palx^otype is the multiplicity of 
signs employed. Mr. Ellis's principle of attempting to 
find a symbol for every sound that is possible, or has 
been described by others, seems out of place in any 
adaptation of the Roman alphabet, which can only be' a 
temporary compromise. All that is necessary is to find 
signs for the fundamental distinctions, and the minuter or 
exceptional ones can easily be supplied by simple descrip- 
tion. Thus if the reader is once told that the Danish (o) 
is formed by abnormal rounding (§ 42), he simply has to 
remember this whenever he comes across a Danish word 
with (o) in it. If attention is to be specially called to any 
peculiarity, this can easily be done by putting a * after 
the symbol, to remind the reader that some modifier i'< 
understood. 

. 303 . This system, which I call ' Romic ' (bc\ aiiso 
based on the original Roman values of the letters), 


The most striking instance of thio ar])itrariiicss is the use of (0 
to denote the wide, while (o) denotes the narrow sound of the tw*' 
vowels. The parallelism of these two sounds is thus entirely 
destroyed, which, as far as I know', is not the case in any olliet 
system, even the clumsiest. 
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although probably the simplest possible for an accurate 
analysis of sounds generally, is too cumbersome as well 
as too minute for many practical purposes In treating 
the relations of sounds without going into minute details, 
and in giving passages of any length in phonetic writing, 
and especially in dealing with a limited number of sounds, 
as in treating of a single language, it is necessary to have 
an alphabet which indicates only those broader distinc- 
tions of sound which actually correspond to distinctions 
of meaning in language, and indicates them by letters 
which can be easily written and remembered. 

304. Thus, the innumerable varieties of diphthongs 
possible can all be classed under a few general categories 
such as (ai), (au), (oi) diphthongs, and if we simply 
provide unambiguous signs for these general categories, 
we can ignore the endless shades of difference within 
them, because these differences do not alter the meaning 
or application of the words in which they occur. Again, 
even if we confine our attention to definite distinctions, 
such as those of narrow and wide, close (e) and open (x) 
kc., which 7niiy correspond to differences of meaning, we 
find that each language utilises only a few of these 
distinctions. Thus, in English, there is no distinction 
between narrow and wide in short vowels, most short 
vowels being wade only, while in French (i) and (u) arc 
Always narrow lx)th long and short, (»’) and (it) being 
unknowm. In Danish, on the other hand, short (i) and 
\\) often distinguish words which wx^uld otherwise be 

•’ This cumbroiisncss is inseparable from any attom])ts at exten- 
>i:>n of the radically defective Roman alphabet. In Visible Speech, 
oil the oilier hand, the most miniilc synlhelic distinctions can l>c 
•'ymbolised without causing the slightest practical iiiconvenuncc. 
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identical. Icelandic only has (i) when short, but separates 
(ii) and (/i) when long, often distinguishing words solely 
by the narrowness or wideness of the vowel. Danish has 
(ii) only when long, as in English also. We see from 
this that the distinction between (i) and {i) is a signijicanl 
one in Danish and Icelandic ; that is, one that corre- 
sponds to real distinctions in the languages themselves, 
while in French it docs not exist at all. In English there 
is the distinction, but it is not an mdepcndenl one, being 
associated with quantity. But to write (ii), (i) in English 
would be superfluous, as length and narrowness, shortness 
and wideness go together, and if we simply write (ii) and 
(i) the quantity would always imp/y the distinctions of 
narrow and wide. Hence we may lay down as a general 
rule that only those distinctions of sounds require to bo 
symbolised in any one language which arc independently 
significant : if two criteria of significance arc inseparably 
associated, such as quantity and narrowness or wideness, 
we only need indicate one of them. 

305 . What is wanted then is a general system which is 
capable of being modified on definite principles to suit the 
requirements of special languages. This general system 
should, of course, deviate as little as possible from the 
scientific one, and should be as little arbitrary as possible 
in its details. Like the scientific system it should be 
based on the original Roman values of the letters^*, 
supplemented by digraphs and turned letters. 

306 . Beginning, then, with the vowels, there is no 
difficulty in determining the general application of the 
elementary symbols a, de, e, i, o, tr. ( = Fr. ‘pci^r'), u, if 
(=Fr. if), but signs are required for the u in ‘hut' and 

" See my ‘ History of Knglisb Sounds,’ pp. 2 1 foil. 
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the allied back and mixed vowels, the close French eu in 
‘ pen,’ and the ‘open* o. For the open 0, and for French 
m, we can have little hesitation in adopting the 0 and » of 
the other system, and o may be extended to the English 
tt in ‘ but * and ‘ burn,* and the German e in ‘ gabe,* &c. 

307 . The following will then be the different values of 
each of the vowel signs in this system, which I will call 
‘ Broad Romic,* in apposition to the scientific ‘ Narrow 
Romic,* as indicating only Ifroad distinctions of sound. 

a = a, a. 
se = e, ge, se. 
e = e. 

0 = V, B, » ; eh, &c. ; o. 

1 = i, i, 

0=0, oh, oh. 

0 = 0, D, 0, oh, &c. 
cc = oe, m, 
u = u, uh, '?«h. 

y = y- 

The dij)hthongs arc expressed by ai, ou, oi, cel, &c., 
minuter shades being disregarded. Long vowels are 
doubled. Broad Romic words or passages are written in 
italics or distinguished by (‘ ’), not inclosed in ( ). 

308 . The consonant symbols will be the same as in 
Narrow Romic, except that all capitals are discarded, the 
front consonants being indicated by j, thus — Ij, njh, &c. 
The sui)erfluous letters c and x will be employed as 
convenient abbreviations of digraphs in each languag^e. 
Thus in English c may be used for tsh, in German for 
/•A, in French for nA, and so on. Any letter which 
Imppens not to have a sound to represent in any language 
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will be employed in the same way. Thus the vowel y is 
superfluous in English, and may, therefore, be used to 
represent the sound (j), j itself denoting dzh, parallel to 
c = tsli, 

309. To prevent confusion in comparing different 
languages, it will often be advisable either to substitute the 
full spellings (tsh), &c., for the contracted ones, or else to 
print the letters that are used in sj)ecial senses in italics. 
Thus ‘ var ' in Danish would remind the reader that the 
Danish r is not the ordinary but a laryngal sound. 

310. Whenever the ‘ broad ’ symbols arc inadequate it 
is, of course, allowable to take others from the ‘ narrow ’ 
system. Thus ih = (ih) might be employed in Welsh, 
and (r) might be introduced into Danish for special 
purposes. Capitals and italics, however, being inconve- 
nient in rapid writing, it is best to form special combina 
tions when such distinctions as those of narrow and wide 
are required, which is very seldom the case. Thus the 
wide (i) may be expressed by fe, as being intermediate in 
sound to (i) and (e). 

311. The main principle to be observed in all these 
contrivances is not to disturb the general associations 
of the letters more than is necessary, and never to lose 
sight of the importance of keeping up the international 
character of both the Narrow and the Broad system. 

312. There now remains the question of synthesis- 
notation. After what has been said on the phonetic 
value of word-division (§ 246) no surprise need be felt 
at finding its abandonment advocated here. But, as 1 
have remarked elsewhere the abandonment of conven 

" In a paper on ‘Words, Logic, and Grammar,’ Trans, of Philo- 
logical Society, 1876. 
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tional word-division by no means implies writing each 
sentence as an unbroken whole. We have already seen 
(§ 258) that word-division serves, whenever it has any 
phonetic meaning at all, to indicate stress-division. If, 
then, we carry out this principle consistently, making each 
letter-division correspond with the beginning of a strong 
stress, as in (henre^ keifhm hoio^m jVstAde’), we shall 
indicate the most important synthetical element of speech 
in the simplest and clearest way possible. The (•) other- 
wise required to mark the strong stress, will thus be 
available for the medium (secondary) stresses in each 
sound-group, as in (tuiw kasnAnb'oilz), while, if placed at 
the beginning of a group, it will indicate very strong stress, 
the ordinary strong stress being implied by simple division, 
and weak stress by non-division. The (:) thus becomes 
quite superfluous, and four degrees of stress are e.x- 
pressed by a single sign. When a sound-group begins, 
as is often the case, on a weak stress, a special mark is 
required. The most convenient one is (-), as in (-dha 
ni5i(;nidhAtt’hfli soi). When the sound-group begins on a 
secondary stress, (:) may be prefixed, as in (-.ktim up), 
instead of (-) followed by (•), which would otherwise be 
required. 

313. Tone would be indicated by i and \, &c., which 
would take the place of the ordinary marks of punctuation 
at the end of each breath -group, thus serving the double 
purpose of indicating breath-division and intonation. 
IMarks of key, voice-quality, &c., would be prefixed to 
each group. There are of course various degrees of 
accuracy required for different purposes. For the purcl}' 
practical applications of Broad-sign mere-stress divisions, 
with an occasional use of (*) when necessary, together 
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with the simple tone-marks, are amply sufficient, and the 
(--) may be omitted whenever the syllable to which it is 
prefixed is one whose phonetic structure does not allow it 
to take a strong stress ; thus, in ‘ ro toon ' = 7'etiirn, we 
see at once that ‘ro’ cannot be an accented syllable 
because of the final ‘o.* 

314. Whenever word-division is indicated it must be 
understood to be something ^altogether extraneous and 
subordinate, just like indicating the substantives in German 
by capitals. Word-division is perfectly useless to those 
readers who are practically familiar with the particular 
language: they do not hear any word-division in rapid 
speech, and require it still less in slow deliberate reading. 
Whenever word-division is required it can easily be 
indicated in Broad Romic by italics or capitals, which 
otherwise are not employed at all. 
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The following table will give an idea of the relations of 
the English vowels to the general scheme. 



iO) 


fh 

i 

u i 

c(zli) 

ai 

fh(2h) 

e 

miggi 


—1 


X 


■B 


■B 


o[o'] ! 


o(ih) 



01 1 


0 




Voice-glide (a). Voice-glide-round (aw). 


The following list shows the correspondence of the 
Broad Romic letters, with examples: — 


aa 

= (ai) 

as in 

father. 

ae 

= 


had. 

ae 

= (»i) 

» 

hair. 

ai 

= (<?hih) 


fly. 

ao 

= (a*) 

>> 

fall. 

au 

= {pAixw) 


WOV). 

e 

= (e), (x). (^h)^ 

>> 

head, ready. 


* Only in unaccented syllables (except in a very few instances). 
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ei 

= (eih) 

as in 

fatl. 

9 

= (b), (a)" 

» 

better. 

99 

= (aehi) 


bird. 

i 

= (0 

99 

ftll. 

ii, iy 

= (ii), (']) 


feel. 

o 

= (»). (aw)** 


folly, follow. 

oi 

= (oth) 

99 

hoy. 

ou 

= (oo’) 

it 

no. 

u 

= («) 

ti 

Ml 

uu, uw 

= (uik ^uw^ 


fool 


In English B. R. ae and ao are used instead of a?ae and 
00, as being more convenient to write, and as symplifying 
the system by enabling us to dispense with o altogether. 
dRde and oo may, however, be employed for special com 
parisons. 

The narrowness of all E. vowels is uncertain, especially 
the diphthongs (ij), (eih), (uw), and (oo'), which may all 
be pronounced wide, although they seem generally to be 
intermediate between narrow and wide. The narrowness 
of (e/h) is especially doubtful, (ij; is generally fully 
widened before (r) or its weakening (a), and often be- 
comes monophthongic, (h^^A) = ‘ here.' (chdi), (iiehA</'), 
and (ozh) seem to be always fully wide, (u), (xhi), and 
(oi) seem generally to preserve their narrowness, especially 
(Di). (ae) is never widened into (x), although it often inter- 
changes with (e) by imitation. 

As regards position, («) is often lowered, and regularly 
becomes {e}) in unaccented syllables, which before con- 
sonants, as in ' fishes,’ interchanges with (^h). (di) is not 
uncommon in accented syllables also in careless speech, 


Only in unaccented syllables. 
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and is especially common in certain words, such as 
‘pretty' (prihte^), ‘just’ as an adverb, as in ^j<^st so/ (ih) 
seems to preponderate over (e^) in rapid and careless 
speech. It is, however, difficult to separate them with 
certainty, for (e') naturally passes into (/h), if raised a 
little while the front of the tongue is kept down, and not 
allowed to rise quite into the (i) position. 

The position of (.>) is often raised towards (o), which it 
generally reaches in the diphthong (offi). 

All the back vowels arc liable to be advanced towards 
the mixed positions, especially (uw) and («), which often 
closely resemble the Swedish u. 

The only unaccented vowels in E. arc (c^) and (di) and 
(a) and {mo) 

'I'he second elements of the diphthongs which start 
from low or mid vowels all have a tendency towards (a), 
hence (oih) often becomes (oa) or perhaps (o a). In (ij) 
the (j) appears to be often narrow, and when the (t) is 
wide the sound seems to be often (?[i J) with the (i) lowered 
iind the (i) raised, not necessarily as far as (j). In (uw) 
the consonant is nsore rnark- d, and consequently is not 
often made narrow, and the vowel seems to be as often 
full (it) as not. 

'rhe three longs (lehi), (ai), and (oi), though not marked 
as diphthongs, are not purely monophthongic, especially 
the two back ones, which end with a raising of the front 
of the tongue towards the mid-mixed position, although it 
is not marked enough to be written. Indeed a full (o[a]) 

ould have the effect of (ozh). 

‘‘ 'rho complicated scheme of unaccented vowels given by 
Mr. lk‘11 is peculiar to himself, anO seems to be due solely to 
iiriilicial elocutionary habits. 
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The consonants are as follows : — 


H 


j 

r 

th, dh 

s, z 

sh, zh 


wh, w 

f.v 

— 





1 


— 

— 

— 


k.g 




t.d 


p.b 



— 

q 




n 


m 




(j) is often weakened into an (ih)-glide, but it is not 
easy to distinguish between them. (1), (t), (d), and (n) 
seem to bo generally blade-consonants, corresponding to 
(s) and (z). 

As regards the synthesis, E. consonants arc joined to- 
gether as much as possible without glides : there is no 
(a!jk[H]t) or (s?l[A]k), &c. 

The only B. R. consonant letters that differ from tin* 
N. R. ones arc these : — 

c = (tsli) as in chvach, 
j = (dzh) „ juAye. 
y = (i) >. young. 

X = (ks) „ sLr. 

The following specimens are intended to give as ac- 
curate a representation as I can of my own natural 
English pronunciation — the only one which I profess to 
have studied with any degree of exactness. 1 may note 
that my (wh) is an artificial sound for the natural (w) ol 
South English. Otherwise my jironunciation is entirely 
natural and untaught — as much so as that of any savage". 

No rules can be given for the pronunciation of those 
consonants that I have enclosed in parentheses in the 

* I never was taught cither English pronunciation or English 
grammar at school. 
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B. R. notation, but I believe I always drop them in rapid 
speech, although they come out in slow reading. 

It will be observed that all the pieces are divided by 
stress, or ‘barred,’ although in one of the B. R. ones 
the word-division is made by italics. 

Pauses are occasionally indicated by (.). 


A. Colloquial Phrases. 

(Intended to bring out the separate elementary sounds.) 

I. In Narrow Romic. 

1. kumu’pAt *wws\ 

2. : dh^se^zdhA •thaehiid tehihimdi'ihv^ hoehidAve^zre^ 
ix^hiin \ 

3. -hij'^ dBznts-iijmtA (•)fiijl6HA (•)toiil\‘' 

4. hiiArAn^l dha)iArAn •^?VI^e^vh•£eIA \ 

5. -dheth -keiehm bas;kdhA« seiehm deiehv 

6. -dhA mafjnmh’seddhA ’haetiAmliz hedi\ 

7. k.okine^z sumit’cluhimz •fel^hltAd^hs tiqigwe’shbA 
iwiijndhA "hajiirAndh^A hedizAndhe' "aeiiAwej briijdh \ 

8. -dhA 'boihi ais(k)te’z faiidliAreTij w?>tdntr’aidhA 
goo’Al*itl faiidhAN 

Q. -behih ’Dili miijnz scdie^zpA paii\ -ghihm •kwe’lu'ht 

10. -.haehAw •hehihie^zdh aet tac;hA9>t?iArA baehAM?t\ 

III (/hi) the (1) refers only to the lenj^lh of the glide. 

‘‘ Decidedly wide because unaccented. 

' There may be an extra strong stress either on the last or the 
last but one group, accoixling to the feeling of the speaker. 

^ Or (hfjAiAn). The (a) before the (r) in this and the next group 
is often very slight. 

Or (keihm -baeki). 


I 
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11. {ifie\\w sikste’ *fijteh/hshAd th^qkv 

12. wh.9tA *p^te’p^w loiste*t\ 

13. -htjwAz •p?^lidaeh*AwtA(v)dhA puiwlAn pt^titA becin 

14. -we’l juwk*'em tuiw/ -chth doo’nt noioS 

15. : dj?nvAb dzhek(t)tA(w;)tA ^ *baekA^<;s•moo‘k/ ~n.vt.\ 
•toiil \ 

16. -ehih soie’m dzhihstfArA moio’mihntAtdhA doiiA\ 

17. -c'ts hclwht*chihmdh* 5 igt boihiwA sent(t)A 'skuiwlv 
-hiyz luwn*02hize'At hoio‘m\ 

1 8. - h?j tr<?hehidtA tijtshdhA tshehrhild -dzhsehiimAn \ 

19. :sevn siksthsAn*^ :UnA kvnthsN^ 

20. whatshw^n wozeH\ 

21. - chzh thoitdliAt dhaetiwAz Dili •d'cniwfiMh \ 

22. - dzh'Bdizhdc’mxJTi dzhv-stle’ v-ywwdu’de^n diijcU 

2. T/ie same in English Broad Rcwiic. 

T, komo’pot ‘WDnsN 

2. : dhisezdho -tliDDd taima'iv hDDdDvczre toon\ 

3. “hiy doznts-iymtD fiylcto taol\ 

4. hiioron dhaeron -cvrewhacDX 

r\. -dhoi keim baekdho scim de' \ 

6. - dhD mainulvseddho dixtonez bed \ 

7. koknez sDmVaimz 'fciltodcs tiqgwcshbo Iwiyndh:- 
'•haeiDndhcA hcdzDndhe -acDwiy briydhv 

8. - dho boi aas(k)tez faadliDrcfiy wudnlr*aadho goiio 
litl faadliDN 

9. -bai 'aol miynz sedezpD paa\ -aim ‘kwait reclcN 

(d/lic'kt . . .) or ((k.Iifki). 'riic last syllable but one vniic> 
between («h), (a//*), and (a), accordinfj to the rapidity of i’>o- 
nunciation. 

CJcnerally (s/ksiAn), 

■ (ieiicrally (b'vnsi). 
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10. -baM Yiaiezdfti’aet tanor^ bautv 

1 1 . fifteo sixte -f iytaishAd thiqk \ 

12. whota -pitcyuw laostetv 

13. -hiywoz puldauto(v)dho puwbn putta bed\ 

14. -wel yuwk*am luw/. -ai dount nou\ 

15. rdyuwob jekt(t)ola bxkos mouk/. nota taol\ 

16. -ai saoem jcstfara moumentatdha daoa\ 

17. -ets hait'aimdh*aet boiwa scnt(t)a *skuwl\ -hiyz 
;u\vii*oizeat houm \ 

18. — biy traidto tiycdha caild *jDaman\ 

19. sevn sixthson tena levnthsx 

20. whicwan .wozct \ 

21. - ai thaotdhat dha 3 twoz aol -danwedh \ 

-'2. -juw jajdemo’n jastlev -yuwddden diyd\ 


B. Prose. 

•’ or comparison with the pronunciations given by Mr. Ellis, 
E. E. P., p. 1 206.) 

I. In JVarrmv Ro/nic. 

--(lliA r^tlnAn prnileklr’eorAZAn tejhsliAnAvdhA sachA?f>]nz- 
v h-»-(|igw#3*dzh 

-))#’li/h miijnzAv k.-r^iv''klAzwh*?lshAri'’nsA b'sliAntb'ooHh- 
» 0 U»;;h/hindAn niimibA/ 

-An(hvIr/tshmAs(t) dhxiAr\?(;h*ijkAm beh?‘hindA?r nud^:^ 
‘i'hdud/ 

: i[\\l]\\ud^’iwx graefe^kAls’/mibAkli/h ze^hsliAnAvclhA 
dc^'mAiits 

-\\v.klh oi(;bilfi‘ -sv-iTiid^’ zatktn<?^sAnkAii *' 

^njnjAns / 

" Also . . .). 

1 2 
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- Haz biijnfrAm -oiil tehihim*z / 

- fA *neihshAnzAz weliAzi*nde' ‘VidzhteArz / 

: Uqi gwiste'kAl stjuiwdAntsivote’k sepite’d/ 
WBRAvdliAm-oo^st -nese'sre' 

-And wnnAvdhAm*oo^st •dife'kAltAv pr.9bilebn*z\ 
-AndAz k;?nse^kwAntle' skxAsle' 'evAb’ijn hacp^'lf’’ 
s^livd \ 

2 . In Broad Romic {wi/k the word-division marked), 

-<iho ritnan 2 ^rinted?”eprozon teishan^vf/ha 5aun(d)z5v 
/seqgwej 

- 6ai miynzav /t:aerektazic7hic9rm‘sa fishAnt6*outhfln 
^ainddn Hamba/ 

-^nd2i;h’icwiast cZhaeafo6iyA’am baindo ??iodefaid/ 

: iimvjwMdig'm ^rcefekal«*imbolai zeishanavdha/ou netek 
clemants 

- wcdh ounie 's^mde griy'^veg za;k(t)nes5»nX,on viynyons/ 
-Aaz 6iyn/ram ’aol iaimz/ 

-/a neishanz9z i(;ebzi'nde vijualz^ 

: /iq gwistekal iftyuwdAntsnotek septed / 

wanavdh^wi’oust ’Ticsesrc 

-9nd 2(?an9vc?ham’oust •flSfekaltg>v 2 ?roblemz\ 

-and^z ^onsckwantle ^kacasle ’gvoZ^’iyn 7/x^pclc .volv(l\ 


C. Poetry. 

I. In Narrow Romic, 

(This piece is given on account of its marked rhythm ; 

-dhA kaepite^vjuw zsehipA 
rhsehiild d^chAwinfrAmdhA throio^n\ 

: leieh baere^de’n taipa / 
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-Fa gatinAnd loio^ns 
-ehih broo’ktwiie’z slBmibAZN 
-ehth sh^VAdH€’z tsheiihnv 
-ch/h liiigdHc’mweMh ni3mibAz\ 

-hijz ’tehihirAntA geu*hn\ 

iwidhdhA bMiAvA mtlijAnnijl amsAmehih kseiiAN 
: widhA neihshA*nzde^ str^kshAnne^z fkhehtAnde^ spseiiA \ 

2. In Broad Romic. 

(Showing a variety of metres.) 

(0 

- ond sloule aansad aathafromdho baaj 

-dhe 'ould aodo ceinjethv yiyldiq pleisto nyuwv 

- and godful filzhim self in •menc weiz \ 

; lest ’wan gud kostamsh udka roptelho - waold 
kamfotdhai self v. : whot komfatizin ’miy v. 

- aiv divdmai laif\ —ond dhoetwhicai*av dan 
;mci hiywidh in(h)im self meik pyuua\ -bat dhau/” 
-if dhaiishudst neva siymai feisa gen\ 
pveifamai soul\. -meoa thiqzaa raolbai praeo 

- dhandhds waold driymz ov \. wliaeafoa letdhai vois 
raizl-aika fauntanfoomi deion(d) nail \. 

-foo whotaa men bcLadhon shiypan(d) gouts/ 

-dhat naresha blaind laifwidh indha brein/ 

-if nouiq goddhei liftnot haen(d)zov praea 
rbouthfodham sclvzan(d) dhouzhu kaoldham Trend v 

- foa soudha houl raund aathiz evri wei 
baundbai gould ceinza bautdha fiytav god\. 

hot nauf aca wel n. - aim gouiqa loq wei 

® ~ ( . . . faA) or ( . . . f.vif). 
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-widh dhiyz dhau siyest/ -ifiii diydai gou^ 
-far aolmai maindcz klaudedwidha daut/ 

- ludhe aibnd vseleDv *3eviljon ^ \ 

: whaeo faolznot heiloa reinor eni snou \ 

-nor evo wind blouz laudlex -batet laiz 
diypm*edoud haepe faeawidh aocaad laonz\ 
-9n(d) bauarc holouz kraundwidh sama siy\ 
:whaerai‘wil hiylmiyavmai griyvas wuwndx. 
-sou sed{h)ij\ -an(d)dhc baajwidh aoran scil 
muwvdframdha briqkl*aiks*am fulb'rested swon/ 
-dhat fluwtiqa waild ka?ral aeahaa deth/ 
raflzhaa pyuua kould pluwmzan teixdha flad 
-widh swaothc webz\. loq studsaa bcdeviia 
-re volviq mcne memarcz/ -tildha hal 
lukt wan black dota genstdha vaajav daonx 
-ando'ndho miiadha w'eiliq daida wei\ 

( 2 ) 

swiftle waok ouvadha westaan xveiv 
spiritov naitx 

autavdha mistc iystaan kciv/ 
whaer aoldha loqan(d) loun dci lait 
-dhau wouvest driymzav joian fiia/ 

-whic mcikdhiy terebalan diiax 

swiftbiydhai flaitx 

raepdhai faomina maenti greix 

staari n raotx 

blaindwidhdliain haeadhc aizov dei x 
kis(h)aran tilshiybiy xviiared aut 
:dhen wondaraoa sitean siyan laend^ 


Or * aeviljan 
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t9ciq aolwidhdhain oupyeit® wond 
kdm loq saot 

iwhenai rouzan saodha daon/ 

-when lait roud haiandha dyuwwaz gaon*^/ 
-and nuwn lei heveon flauaroran triy/ 
-anddha wiiare dei taandtu(h)iz rest/ 
liqgariq laikan ankavd gest/ 

ai -saidfa dhiyv 

- dhai bradha deth keiman kraid / 

wudstdhau miy/ 

-dhai swiyt caild sliypdha filmeai’d 
maamad laika nuwnfaid biy/ 
shaelai ncsl niiodhai said/ 
wudstdhau miy/ -andaire plaids 

nou — not dhiy \ 

dcthwil kamwhen dhauaat deds 
suwn tuw suwns 
sliypwil kamwhen dhauaat flcds 
-av naidha ^wudai aaskdha buwns 
-ai aaskav dhiybe loved nait 
swiftbiy dhaina prouciq flails 

kam suwn suwnx 

( 3 ) 

ina driian*aitedde semba- 
tuw *hxpc *haepe triys 
-dhai braanshez naeare memba 
-dhea griynfe lisetes 

Or‘oupyet\ ** Or ‘gou\ *M)r‘niidho \ 
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-dho naothkdn noto’n duwdhom 
widho sliyte whisl thruwdhamx 
-noo frouzn thaoiqz gluwdham 
-fram badiqatdha praim\ 

ino dribn*aitedde sembo - 
tuw diaepe -hsepe bruk\ 

-dhai babliqz nacare membD 
-0 polouz S0m0 luk\ 

-b0t \vidh0 swiytfo getiq 
- dhei steidheo kristol fretiq \ 
ncv0 nevo petiq 
-0 bautdh0 frouzn taim\ 

aa wudt*w 00 souwidh mene 
-0 jentl gaalan boiv 
-b0t W0odh0r evar ene 
raidhdnotot paased joir 
-tD noudha ccinjan fiylitv 
iwhcndhariz nanta hiylit\ 

-noa named sensla stiylitv 
-woz nevo sedin raim\ 

( 4 ) 

: huw ruwindmiyaerai’waz boon \ 
sould cvre eika graasoa kaon\ 

-and leftdho next acr aolfo Iaon\ 

- mai •grsenf-aadha \ 

:huw sedmai madhawoz*nou naas 
-and fisektmiyan meidmiy waas 
-til infansebe kcima kaas 

-mai •grxmm-adha 
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:huw leftmiyi'nmai sevnth yiio 
-3 komfotQmai modho dib 
-3nd misto poupdhe ouvos'iia 
-mai ‘faadho 

:huw letmiy staavta baba jin 
-til aolmai bounz keim thruwmai skin 
dhen kaoldmiy agle litl sin 
-mai -madhD 

ihuwav aol oathle thiqzwud boust 
-hiy heited odhaz brgetsdho mousl 
-9n dhaeofo*^ meidmiy fiylmai poust 
-mai *oqkl 

:huw goten skreipson cndles skaoa 
-and aolwez Iciddhamatmai daoo 
-til menea bita bjcqai baoa 
-mai ’kazn 

:huw lukmiy houmwhcn madha daid 
-a genwidh faadhatarczaid 
block shuwz kliyn naivz ran faaran waid 
-mai •stepm*adha 

:huw maadmai stelthc aocenjoiz 
-and whenai pleid kraid -whota noiz 
gaalz aolwez licktar ouva boiz 
-mai ’sista 

:huw yuws(t)ta shaeren whotwaz main 
- aoa lukit •aoldidh’iycn klain 
koz aiwDz eitan hiywaz nain 
-mai -bradha 


= (AW). 
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:huw strouktmai bed -on sed gud Isedx 
-9n geivmiy sixponsx aoI(h)iy haed/ 
:b9t9tdh9 staoldho koinwsz bxd/ 

-mai -godf-aadhov 

:huw grcites shaeodmai soushol glaas 
-bot whenm is faocon keimt9 paas 
-re faadmiytadha pamp -o laas 
-mai -frend 

-thruw aoldhis wiiore waslden briyf 
huw CV9 simpothaizden griyf 
-09 shaeadmai joi -mai souire liyf 
mai 'selfv 


FRENCH. 




i 





ch 

e 

a 


e 




aq 



u 


y 




0 


9 

0,0q 

oh 

3 



GC 





Observe the simplicity of the vowel-system, the fewness 
of wide vowels, the absence of unrounded back-narrow 
vowels, and the full development of the front-round 
vowels; the absence of diphthongs (which are repre- 
sented by consonant-combinations), and the peculiar 
gutturo-nasal vowels (to which we will return hereafter) 
— everything directly opposed to English. 

(e) is often raised towards (i), and its narrowness, like 
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that of all the other vowels, is very marked, (i) and (u) 
are often very high, amounting almost to consonants, (j) 
and (w). (le) and (oe) arc often very low, and are gene- 
rally long at the same time, but there are various inter- 
mediate degrees of lowering which seem to be unfixed 
and arbitrary. When raised towards the mid-position, 
it is not easy to distinguish them from (e) and (p), which 
French grammarians call ‘ moyen-ouvert.* (eh) is not 
the same sound as in the Teutonic languages®: it seems 
to be the outer sound (eh), and appears to interchange 
with (o), which it closely resembles. 

(a) generally tends towards («a), whether written a or «, 
but is sometimes full (a) when long, (o) and (o) are 
generally advanced towards the mixed position, and this 
is especially noticeable with short (o), which often seems 
to be regular (oh). 

The nasal vowels vary greatly : — 

mh</, eli</, oeh^7, (Bell). 

aq, a</, ohy (Bell). 

oq^ oh(7 (Bell). 

The correspondence of the French Broad Romic letters 
is as follows : — 


a = 


7 S in 

ch«t. 

aq = 

(aq) 

>s 

dewt. 

se = 

(sc), (e) 


pore, dette. 

‘jeq = 

(se^) 


wiit. 

e = 

(c) 

Jf 



^ Professor Storm, of Christiania, one of the most acute of livinij 
phoneticians, told me that the Krencli (eh) is distinct from the 
Norwegian unaccented r, which he ideiiliiies with the (icmaii. 
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= 

(eh) 

as in 

qu<?. 

99 » 

= 

(3) 


peu. 

0 q 

= 

(xhq) 

Si 

un. 

i 

= 

0) 

» 

fint. 

0 

=r 

(o) 

if 

beau. 

oq 

= 

(oq) 

if 

son. 

0 

= 

(«), (oh) 

if 

or, dotte. 

ce 

= 

(oe). (o) 

if 

vowf, veuvage. 

y 

= 

(y) 

if 

l?me. 


The consonants are : — 


1 

jh,j 

rhr,rr j 

s,z 

sh,zh 


wh,w 

f.v 

i 

■ 








■ 

m 





p,b 



i 

N 

n 



m 




(ph;) and (bhj) also occur. 

Note the absence of (h)'^ and (q). Otherwise there 
is a certain similarity between the French and English 
system, both rejecting (kh) and developing fully the blade 
consonants. 

All the consonants are narrow, which is especially 
noticeable in (w) and (bh/). The point and blade open 
consonants (r, s, sh, &c.) arc more forward than the 
English ones. P'or (r>*) (gin*) is often substituted, (n) 
sometimes seems to become 

Wrillcn double to di^Linguisli H from .» = (cli), which is never 
fully long. Full long (o) must be written if necessary; but the 
marking of quantity is practically unimportant. 

'■ This soiintl is, however, often formed involuntarily by French- 
men. I have heard it in the exclamation (hoi) for (oi), in (fleho) for 
(fleo) &c. * 
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Consonant-glides are more noticeable in French than 
in English, especially in slop -combinations, (strik[H]t)=: 
‘strict.’ Final voice stops often end in a voice-glide, 
(bag[A])=‘bague.’ In passing from (n) to the next vowel 
the glide is generally formed so slowly as to be heard as 
a separate element, so that (ohN[i]o(/)=‘ oignon ’ sounds 
like (ohNjo<7). Final (j) and (n)«- end voicelessly, the 
glottis being opened at the moment of removing the 
longue from the consonant position, so that (fijn) and 
(viNn) sound like (fij-jh) and (viN-jh). 

In Broad Romic yt=(phj), 6A=(bhj), ??A=(n). 

The quantity of the vowels^’is very uncertain. The 
only constantly short vowel is (eh), although even it is 
sometimes lengthened in such words as peser (pehze). 
Final vowels when accented arc also often short, as in 
out (wi). Full long vowels arc commonest before (rr), 
and then before the hiss and buzz open consonants, as 
in faire (fajirr), ra^e (raizh). Nasal vowels are short 
when final and accented, full long before consonants : 
compare son {^oq) w'ith softge (soqizb). F.xclamations, 
such as ah (ai), oh (01), are generally long. The dis- 
tinctions of quantity are most marked in final syllables. 
Medially all vowels tend to hall-long quantity. Compare 
France (frraqis) with /'Vancais (frm^isaj), the first with 
long, the second with half-long {aq). In all other cases 
vowels vary between short and half-long, as in E. vowels 
before voiceless consonants. In rapid speech the dis- 
linclions of quantity become still more vague. In writing 
French it is best to leave the medium quantity unmarked, 
denoting shortness by ('') after the vowel and full length 
by (i). 


Not (1). 


^ Consonants are short. 
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The force of the separate syllables is nearly equal 
throughout, and the consonants are always uttered with 
the same strong force. Thus in /// the force is nearly 
equal throughout, and the (t) is pronounced with the same 
force as in the E. ‘ teacup/ and there is none of that rapid 
diminution and sudden increase of force that characterises 
the E. ‘take up.* Hence to an English ear ///appears 
to be divided (e*-t-e), although Englishmen speaking French 
generally make it into (e*?ht-eih). There is, in fact, no 
syllabification in French, and, as the same principles are 
carried out in sentences as well, there is no word-division. 
Thus nil grand homjne suggests (xhg^ %'xraqi t*ohm). 

The word-stress is generally on the first syllable The? 
exceptions are words in a followed by a consonant or 
consonants and then by io7i, which always take the stress 
on the rt, as in occasion (ohk'aizjo^). When the vowel is 
not a the stress varies. Exceptions occur also in other 
words of several syllables, and there is altogether much 
uncertainty and variation. 

Sentence-stress is very irregular. There is no such 
thing as logical emphasis, no marking of antithesis, as 
in the E. ‘ to give and y?;rgive/ ‘ not yon, but he! k>ench 
sentence-stress is mainly emotional, not logical. Words 
with which any strong feeling is associated arc naturally 
})ronounccd with force in French as in other languages, 
but. French has made a peculiar extension of this emo 
tional principle, which consists first in accenting hiknsiim 


" This view of French accentuation was first advanced by Kapp, 
in his ‘ Physiologic dcr Sprache/ so far ])ack as 1S40, and again by a 
Frenchman, I’rofcssor C. Cassal, in the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1873-4. It is, however, not admitted by the 
majority of French philologists. 
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words such as /w, as in ‘ tres^-bicn/ 'guere,* ^ quel sup- 
plice r* &c. ; and then in accenting modifying words 
generally, such as the negative pas, &c., as in ‘il n'est 
pas ici/ But there is great laxity and arbitrariness 
generally, which makes it difficult for Frenchmen to dis- 
criminate force either in their own or in foreign languages. 

Stress and quantity are independent in French. Thus 
in halyard (bavairr) and finir (finiirr), the first vowel in 
each word is half-long and accented (strong), the second 
full-long and unaccented, or rather half-strong, (eh) is, 
however, almost always both fully short and weak-stressed. 
There is also a certain rhythmic tendency both in stress 
uiid quantity, although it is not well defined, which leads 
10 the alternation of strong and weak stress, long and 
short quantity in various degrees. 

Tone is very rudimentary. Although question and 
doubt is generally expressed by a rise, French intonation 
is otherwise more emotional than logical. The tone in 
French generally runs straight on in one direction, and 
appears to be more level than in E. The rising tone is 
(Tien used in simple statements. 

Altogether French is characterised by the almost com- 
plete absence of synthesis distinctions, and the existing 
distinctions may be disregarded without materially affect- 
ijig the intelligibility of the context. These wants are, 
however, fully compensated by the clear, energetic articu- 
lation of the consonants, the purity of the vowels, and the 
sonorousness of the nasal vowels. No language combines 
power and harmony with elegance and brevity more suc- 
cessfully than French. 

In the following specimens the marks of (quantity 
and stress must be taken to represent in many cases 
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possibilities only, not necessities, nor are they introduced 
uniformly throughout. The sentences arc divided into as 
short groups as possible without any reference to stress, 
which is marked by (•) in the body of the groups. The 
unmarked syllables must be understood to be uttered with 
medium force, but the mark of medium force (;) has been 
occasionally introduced especially to call attention to cases 
of equal stress, and as a reminder in other cases. It must 
be remembered that (eh) is generally quite shorthand weak- 
stressed, except when specially marked. 

A. Sentences. 

k*ch“vulevu. keskseksa'^. i 

ilfotO''p‘arra''Vrt/2'' kchzhrrehturrna-par^i-. 
zhehvrwalarrk^’^sjd. 

kelai*zhave''vu-. ila''vae<?itaf7''paise-. ilelene. 

kgeis. zhn*er>*iae^. keloeir^’sers. ilefairr. 5 

de peshe vudvuzabi jc . ilpar^’ldync. 

sor^'pubafoir/. zhehvufrrefuvwairr. 

us*ohmnu''m3e7it«2^. 

vuvuziprrchnefoirrgoshmar/. 

ilnek’ynceirr. zheydybohnocir?\ (o 

lehta^ize-klseirr. lehta^sehrrmetobo. 
ila<2['' mai^ikoehr^'’' . ohna'^ parHcdlaplbh^iedybota^f. 
o^'nivwagut. S6tai7-nbhji''jD. zhaneasc^. 
vwalabh/izhuir?’ kehzhehnsbhjisor^-ti '' . 
IwazivteelamoBTrrdcht-ulevis. 1 5 

lehsohlaeijsehlsciv. illbh^’iarrag^idy laparraeij if. 
prrctemwaynfocjdpapjhc. s^^tDehiyboku-doeijii. 
nu*nusohmlie''damitjhc'' for?’te''trrwatma7''. 

. pur'rkwhanparrlevup’.a'' . k’eh''pphjizhf*aeirrpurrvu’'. 
k’eskkila^saeNH. ik<2[seNlchIatae^. zhehmvebcNpJe. 20 
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zhehvjge(7dyteaitrhr. lehtwhailsehlseiv. 
sezhaQfnehsogpavny zospek(H)taiklh purrvuza^t'a^idrhr 

English Translation. 

:who(t)dayuw wont\. :whot izetx. . 
raimast foostre taanta paeresx. 

-ai siydhD reinb'oux. 

-hau ouldayuwx. : hiyez ouva ‘twente x. -hiyzdhe 
ouldest \. 

: whot ‘izet \ (: whotsdha mseta x). natheq x. whotsdhD 
taim\. -ets leit\. 5 

:meik heiston dresx. -hiy spiyxthniwez nouzx. 

- hez pals biyts faast x. - ail shouyuw “evretbiq x. 
-whaer aawin'aux. 

-yuw gouD bautet vere aokwadlex. 

-ets ounle ‘wanx. -aivh-sed lokx. 10 

-dha wedhaz kliiax. -dha wedhazem pruwveqx. 
-dhaaz ’won miseqx. -dhei taoktavdha reinan fain 
wedha x. 

-yuw kaants’iia taolx. -ets laiasamx. -aiv hsede 
nafavet x. 

-ets nau ’cit deizsinsaivbiyn eibltag'ou autx. 
aidlnczezdha madharav aol vaisezx, 15 

-dha ’san raizezx. -hiaz peidcm baekendha seim 
koinx. 

* This is an inslnictive instance of what would be entirely fnlse 
emphasis in any langiiag^e but French. The sense is, of course, 
iliey have not come to hearyow, but the play,* but French accent 
Miggests to an ICiiglish car, ‘they have not come to hear you (but to 
•'ef you *). There is no necessity for accenting (fKjtagidrhr) any more 
than (vnz) — the essential point to be observed is the meaninglessness 
of the accent. 

K 
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lendmiD shiytav peipax. -itsa •fain vjuw\ 

- wio vere -intametle baunden frenshep \ 

: whaidountyuw spiykx. rwhotkanai duvvfayuwx. 

: who(t)dazij tiyc x. - hiy tiycez laeten x. - aim goueqt.) 
•beidh x 20 

-ai komframdha thiiatax. -dha kaatn raizezx. 

: dhiyz piyplav not kamtadha thiiatata hiia ’yuw \ 


B. Prose. 

- leh“m:an’ki''netaepiirHa(/'' p’azzehnohmdehzheni'' x 
iletaesava//'' / - m3es:ava^''srt5'‘'spesi''alite'' x 
amxva(2!ko<7invocja''plerr3ef/isi / 

yngTm</ida-bili''te pursaerrtoe</izuvrraizh s‘a2^izy''tili''t(* 
okyn / 

do^nuzorro5'izase''suva</^ljadparrlcplyt*airr/ 
c''ki''avacta''psorrbe zhyska''la-paisjoy zhyska^la- 
rn-ohnoh-'inani'' f 

ledidserrnjaeirrzanedsohncgzistaqfis \ 
shozc''t*rm9'izb / 

e''ki''netaep‘azaeh<jrdekohteIem*xva2'misterrja dehsoh ■'norr- 
ga“ni"z*aisja^udsoh''ny''ma)irr/ 

malgrrclorrgocijdso^n-o^ edsaforrtyn t 
ilnavfezhara 3 eso(/izhcasmanjc X 

rrehmetrt</tuzhuin*zola</idnioe// schd'erm^/izhma^^'da^Stfz- 
a''bi''tyd\ 

apsor?*be''parrdcze''tyd tr/^itoscnjaiz tre^/itofrnvol / 
e''dolrnaqprr6skchluzhuir/-lapn*e''fc'’r/-arjj'isa''seIsi*' / 
ilavges i-biaer/kog^iplike saviee(2!iteiTjcjeirr / 
illavoctohpstrrye deht-a^dehp*rrohzhe dehf-aq'iUzi 
dchkyrri'-ozi-tez edehspeky''laisjo2'iz0e^iteIek[H]ty£eI/ 
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kilnav2czh-am3e''lrmve-ltagdetrrarr9/ 
caqikoxrmwaq sehlbIyi''detrraeh5'sav«2'feko5r\ a 


C. Poetry {in French Broad Romic). 

kaptiforivaazhdymaor 
9qg3er j ekurbesusacfaer 
dizae \ zhovurwazaqkaor 
wazozaenmidaezivaer 
iroqdsel kalaesperaaqs 
sbhizhyskaqsxbrylaqklima \ 
saqdutvukitelafraaqs \ 
damoqpaejnamaparlevupa / 
dapphitrwazaqzhDvukoqzhyyr 
domaportaeroqsuvniir 
dyvaloq umaviopskyyr 
solyaersaedsqduzavniir \ 
odetuurdynokishmin 
aflopyyrsudafraelila 
vuzavevynotrshomin \ 
dssvaloqnomaparlcvupa f 


GERMAN. 

The pronunciation here given is that of Hanover, the 
fiijy one of which I have enough knowledge. It is 

' The ordinary spelling of the first paragraph is as follows : * Lc 
1 .; jquis nV'lait pourtanl pas lui homme dc genic. 11 etait savant, 
n;iis savant sans specialite, i nioins qu'on lie veiiillc nppcler ainsi 
‘ifiC grande liabilite pour certains ouvrages sans utilite aiicunc, dont 
«')us aurons assez soiivent lieu de parler jilus lard, ct qui avaienl 
^bsorbe jiisqida la passion, jiisqu’a la moiiomanic, les dix dcrnicres 
annees dc son existence.’ 


K 2 
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virtually Middle-German as pronounced by a Low- 
German population. 




ii 



i 


ch 

ei 

a{i) 


e 







U1 


y* 

u 

1 

1 

y 

01 



0 


9(0 








Diphthongs: (ae), (ao), (oe). 


Observe the simplicity of the system and the fewness 
and distinctness of its diphthongs. Also the absence 
of low vowels. The only analogy with English is the 
widening of the short vowels. Wide vowels, except (a), 
cannot occur finally, but arc made narrow, as in the 
proper names Lili (l?li), Otto (oto). Short narrow vowels 
occur also occasionally as the result of shortening. 

(i) and (u) arc not lowered, as i.i English, towards the 
mid-positions, and consequently have a closer sound, 
(a), especially when long, lends towards (a). The back- 
round vowels are fully retracted, which gives them a deep 
sound. The front-rounds are also slightly retracted 
towards the mid-position, which deepens their tone. 

In the schools an artificial distinction seems to be made 
l)etween long d and the first being pronounced («i), the 
second (ei). 

In the diphthongs both elements are short under all 
circumstances. The second elements of the diphthongs 
are uncertain. The real sounds may be {ih) or and 
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as in English. Certainly such a pronunciation as (ae’), 
(aAM?), {oe^) would not be detected as foreign. The 
vowel -like consonants often generate a voice -glide 
before them, but only in final syllables, forming diph- 
thongs which come out most clearly with high vowels. 
Compare viel (fii[A]l) with viele (fiileh). 

The Broad Romic letters are : — 


a 

= 

(a) 

as in 

mann 

aa 

= 

(ai) 

>> 

ma^nen 

ai 

= 

(ae) 


wem 

au 

= 

(ao) 

9y 

haus. 

e 

= 

(«) 

>9 

mensch. 

ec 

= 

(ei) 

99 

see. 

9 


(eh), (a) 

99 

ende, gotten 

99 

= 

(m) 

99 

schon. 

i 

= 

W 

99 

bin. 

ii 

= 

(ii) 

99 

biene. 

0 

=r 

(«) 

99 

sonne. 

00 

= 

( 01 ) 

99 

sohn. 

oi 

= 

(oe) 

99 

neu. 

u 

= 

(u) 

99 

und. 

uu 

= 

(m) 

99 

gut. 

y 

= 

(2/) 

99 

schittzen. 

yy 

= 

(yi) 

99 

griin. 


The consonants are : — 


R,H . 

kh.gh 

jhj 



s,z sh«7 



f,v 




1 


! 







Q 


1 


^ P.b 



q 


n 


1 


m 
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Final stops are always voiceless, and voiced buzzes 
(gh, j) becomes whispered (‘gh, *j), with perhaps some 
initial vocality. The voiceless stops at the beginning of a 
syllable (or word) are pronounced with greater force and 
expenditure of breath than in English, (gh) and (j) are 
always cither buzzed or strongly squeezed. The front 
consonants seem to be generally (jh) and (j). The point 
consonants are more forward than the English, and seem, 
as in the other Teutonic languages, to be formed on the 
teeth-rim — they are therefore ‘ half-dental/ 

(r) is really [Raeh], the tongue being in the low-mixed 
position while the super-glottal contraction takes place, 
which is not very strong, (ghr) is also heard, especially 
on the staged (khw) occurs after (u) and (ao), as in 
auch (aokhw). (1) is ‘higher' (more palatal) than in 
English, though not so much so as in French. Initial (z) 
is (sa). (zh) occurs in French words, but is a purely 
artificial sound, (p) in the combination (pf) is often 
the teeth-lip instead of the simple lip stop, (v) is not 
strongly buzzed as in English and French, and is often 
formed so weak as very much to resemble (bh). 

Stops are oftener joined by glides than in English, and 
in such combinations as initial (kn) in knie there is often 
a distinct breath-glide between the (k) and the (n)— 
(k[H]aii). 

The special Broad Romic consonant letters are the 
following : — 

X = (kh), (khw) as m nacA, auc'A. 

gh = (*gh) „ h>j. 

" I once heard a strong (rr) in Hildesheim from an apparent 
native. 
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j = (j) (IS in j2L. 

r = (r) „ retter. 

c = (jh) „ \cli. 

(w) is reserved for the M. and S. G. (bh) = N. G. (v). 

In the quantity it must be noted that long vowels are 
not shortened before voiceless consonants, as in English, 
the vowel in noth (noit), for instance, being as long as in 
the E. node^ not half-long as in note. The short vowels 
seem, on the other hand, to be shorter than the English : 
compare hitter (bitehn) with the E. (bftA). Final con- 
sonants are always short; compare mann (man) with the 
]^. man = (maeni) or (inasin). Vowel-like consonants are, 
how^ever, lengthened before voiced stops as in E. Com- 
pare bilden (biJidehn) with haltcn (haltehn). 

Force (stress) and intonation are very similar in the two 
languages. 

In the following specimens (.) is put iDefore voiceless 
stops when they arc pronounced strongly. The quantity 
is marked by (i) only, but it must be understood that in 
all syllables which have not the full accent the long vowels 
are somewhat shortened. 

A, Skntkncks. 

-vas haibmz/da\«. s[A]aigehnz/mail\ -vi ha^’St 
-diizch stRaisehx. 

-vi fiiAl volnzi mztn'eimehn \. : s[A]?*nts[A]i feti'j/. 

-ma«n hr^K/ -s[*']i /Rns[A]/*jli gansMn(t) gaiR\. 

:vi laqfs(t)dehR vei'j \. 


Also (haibmzcli . . or even rbnmiizeh . . In these intimate 
combinations the seems to be fully vocal, not = (s[A]). 
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-yh s[A]uikhwehdas buikhwv. moRgehns’tMnidehhat 
golitimmwnideh \. 

- VO vointehR \. - br voint tsvae tRepm hoikh \ 

-ijh m^jhtehtsifc Rt/k-k'eiRehn \. gRyisnziiinfon miiR\ 
haiRehnzehm’ail \ dai.k*9ntijhii’nm shi«;9inehgeh shmjh- 
tehfonehR tseilnx 

-CR giqa’osdehtn haozehx 

:eRHat tsva^ no^eh ho^zehRgeh .kaoft\ 

English Translation. 

:whot3vyuw gotdhaeax. -wilyuw telmiydha neimov- 
dhis striyt/ 

-hau macwilyuw tcik widhyuws. :aayuw rede/ 

S93/ yuweh kwaitmes teikn\ 

-hau loqezdha wei\ 

-aim lukeqfsdha buk\. -dho maoneq auahaz gould- 
enets mauth\ 

rwhaeadaziy liv\. —hiy livzondhD sekond staore\ 

: aishad laiktofQ^n baek \. gnytmmfrDmm’iy \ 
luk hiia \ : aikod telyuwa -prite staorea bautet \ 

-hiy wcnta-utavdha haus\ 

-hiyaz baot tuw nyuw hauzezx 

B. Prose. 

faitehRl’cndtshweh alteh s[A]aigehnN rviiehsmiir 
shi&aent \ 

: haibmii*Rehn Raetszna’eneliRgeh visn ’maqlH'aftrjkaet \ 
rjaidehR glaobehbeh Ruitm"Uda Raof/ 

:vaeldasgeh fyi[A]la’enehm s[A]ai*s>ht/ 

-dasdi lyigeh alehs aossp/niii mdjhtehx. 


Also (aosm). 
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: wns[A]ehReh eidlstehn veRkehd^s dRaet’seintnj'aiR hun- 
dehRts / 

-s[A]int viRkh**jhs[A]o tsaiRtgeh dijhtehtwnt aosgeh 

:fyiRt \ 

: dass[A]ijhdigeh •sh^^;^ktehsteh hanita*«nehs noeehn 
dijhtehRsda RinfeliR gRaefehnvymdeh \. 

- dehna'iRi ostwnt taso .koni^jh niimailstsw enideh 
leizn \ 

: va^lmiR foiRk'aim / — bae alehm glansehiiRehR vor- 

tnwntem pf/nidtfqehn / : s[A]aedokhdina .tumdehR altn 

folksd'tjhtwqmii'nntsw gR?initgch gaqehn\. 
ijeidehfsw gROiseh fyleh lest wiidehR leiRV. 

-di Rejhtehp'oe s[A]ii^ glaejhta*enehm menshwn/ 

: deiRs[A]^jh .taozntfelti jehR fRoeehn.k*an / 

:voieR laopwnt gRais vaksn/ 

-di s[A]oneh aoftent niidehRg*eiehn s[A]iit\ 

-di •falshw/ch aenchm deiRen fRemideh lenidehR feiRtx 
- 'Mnts'[A]rjhandn beRgqdchn shievaetSA 
-dehm htniilwnt meiRi ’tailjehnstswebR heibm veintx. 
stcitehRnui[A]n m/tnda Rin/ 

- s[A]ov‘?!Rts[A]aenfehR gnyigqf’ii[A]l laejht daqehmjht 
Raejhehnandas maisdesda haemgehb liibnehn x 

: dcims[A]aen apflb aom/m liaosg'aRtn jeiRlijh blyit/ 
-wntdi feqkqda Raof sh^^7laIgqx 


C. Poetry (m Broad Romic). 

(0 

: 00 zeestdu folar moondnslrain 
-tsum ‘letstn maalaufm*ain 9 painx 


(oe) in two syllables. 


^ Half-long. 
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ideenrczo manc9 mitDrnaxt 
-and*iiz9m pulther ang9w*axt\ 
dann)7‘b9r byycDrnuntpa piir/ 

: tr 37 p zeeljhor» frointer shiinstd'uum’iir \ 
ax kanticd'oxauf -bcrgosHOon 
-ind’ainam liibon lictD gcc9n\ 

-um berg9sh*99bmit gaistorn shveebanx 
-auf -viiznind’ainom dernDr veebanv 
- foil alom visnsk'valment laadn 
-in dainam tango zuntmic baadn\ 


( 2 ) 

:yybar alon gipfoln 
-ist ruu\ 

-in alon vipfoln 
spyyrastd’uu 
kaumai’non haux\ 

-di foogolain slivaigonim valdov 
varton-uur\ balde 
ruuost dun aux\ 


( 3 ) 

: dun bistviai’no 'bluumo 
: zoo -holtunt \shoonunt Tain \ 

- ic shaudic an -unt *vccm*unt 
shlaictmiiiins hertsiiin ain\ 

-miiri’stalsopixdi hendo 
-aufs hauptd’iir Iccgon zolt\ 
bcctontdas gotdicer halLo 
: zoo Tainunt *shoonunt ’holt \. 
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DUTCH a 




KO 



e} 


eh 

ei 



ei 


aeh(i) 

sc 

a 



u(0 


y(‘) 




0(1) 


01 

0(1) 


91 



iVt 

J 




The diphthongs are : aii, sehi, seho, iu, eiu, sei, ui, oii, 
;)u, yu. 

Both elements are short, except where the first is marked 
long. The second element (the glide-vowel) seems to be 
always narrow, as also in the diphthongised long vowels 
described below. 

is, perhaps, also (e^). (a) varies : sometimes it is 

raised to (a), sometimes narrowed to (»). The lowering 
of (se) is very marked, and it sometimes passes into (ae), 
(ee) is often (a) and (eh). 

(ci), (oi), and (ai) are in some pronunciations diph- 
thongised into (eii), (oiu), and (^ty), but not before {rr). 
Those who do not diphthongise these vowels widen them 

* Compare Tloiiders, Dc Physiologic dtr Spraakklankcn, and 
r.and. Over Uilspraak en Spelling. My knowledge of Dutch pro- 
nunciation was mainly acquired from personal hearijjg of Messrs. 
Donders, Land, and Kcrii. The only point in which I differ from 
them is in not considering (1) ike. in binJloon, &c, to he voiceless. 
It seems to me that the glide from the <l ( -t) to the i^l) is all that is 
voiceless. 
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before (rr). We thus get the two following parallel pro- 
nunciations — 


Steen 

— 

(0 

steiin 

(2) 

stein. 

meer 

= 

meirr 

meirr. 

boom 

= 

boium 

boim. 

door 

= 

doirr 

doirr. 

neus 

= 

naiys 

nais. 

deur 

zr: 

dairr 

ddirr. 


Short open o, as in ‘ slot/ is sometimes (o), sometimes 
(5) ; short close 0, as in ‘ op/ is generally (o), often with a 
peculiar guttural effect. 

The following are the Broad Romic letters : — 


a 


(«) 

as in 

man. 

aa 

= 

(f) 

» 

moan. 

aai 


(aii) 

St 

fraai. 

e 

= 

(se) 

St 

bed. 

ee 

= 

(ei), (ei), (eri) 

SJ 

Steen, beter, meer. 

eeu 

= 

(eiu) 

St 

leeuw. 

ei 

= 

(aei) 

St 

refs, t?yd. 

9 

= 

(ce), (eh) 

St 

dwn, vader. 

99 

= 

(3l), (w), 9iy 

St 

ne?4s, dewr. 

9i 

= 

(aehi) 

St 

lui. 

9U 

= 

(aeho) 

S9 

huis. 

i 

= 

(0 

St 

met. 

ii 

= 

00 

St 

bier. 

ie 

= 

(«') 

>1 

visch. 

iu 

== 

(iu) 

St 

nieuw. 


"■ The first is that of Professor Dondcrs, the second of Professor 
Land. The first seems to be the usual one in the province of 
Holland. 
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0 

= 

(0) 

as in 

op. 

00 

= 

(01), (01), (ora) 

»> 

boom, boven, door. 

ooi 

= 

(oii) 

}> 

moot. 

ou 

= 

(ou), (ou) 

tt 

hXaauWj koi«d. 

0 

= 

(0). (9) 

it 

slot. 

u 

= 

(U) 

if 

good. 

uu 

= 

(UI) 

if 

boor. 

ui 

= 

(ui) 

a 

boei. ^ 

y 

= 

(y) 

if 

minwwt. 

yy 

= 

(yi) 

if 

ZUUT. 

yu 

= 

(yu) 

ft 

uw. 


Note that ‘ oi ' only occurs finally, and that the long 
high vowels ‘ii,’ ‘uu,' and *yy' only occur before (rr). 


H kh,gh j rr s,z bh w f.v 





(gh) is often (generally in the province of Holland) re- 
tracted (^gh), often with a more or less marked trill, (kh) 
is often also (Jdi), and in the combination (skh), as in 
schip (skh/’c’p), it is often slightly trilled, (g) occurs only 
as a secondary modification of (k) before a voiced stop, 
as in ^bakboord.' (t) is the sound of tj and dj, as in 
praaije (prraiTjeh), beelje (beiTjeh). Similarly in (s) has 
the sound of (s;), as in dasjc (d«ais/jch). The glide from 
the preceding vowel is clearly heard in all these words, so 
that the effect is almost (prrairrjeh). (rr) often becomes 
(ghr). (1), (t), (d), (n) seem to be the same as in English, 
not being dental. (1) tends towards gutturalit} . (sh) is 
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heard in French words, and is an occasional sound of 
Dutch .sy, as in ‘ sjouwcn a/ (bh), as in ‘ wat,' appears to 
be sometimes a weak (v), as in North German t>. (w), 

which is narrow, is generated when a diphthong ending 
in (u) is followed by a vowel, as in nieiiwe (niweh), eeuwen 
(eiwehn), hlaauwe (bbweh). It often becomes (bh) and 
even (v), which, when a voiceless consonant follows, is 
devocalised, as in gehuwd (ghehnyft). Initial (z) and (v) 
are half-voiced, (s[a]) and (^[a]), and often pass into (s) 
and (f). 

The glide from the preceding vowel on to (j) and (w) is 
always made distinct, as in the colloquial pronunciations 
of Leulen (l3e[i]jeh) and houdeji (hi>[u]weh), and in fiieuwe, 
fraaije^ &c. 


Specimens. 

I. Sentences, 

-e^kk’an nit bhakhteh(n)\ -hu ghaitehtf[A]*an daikln 

gheifmehehn b’kht\ :bhat skheiUyN 

:hoepjch ghulgho sl«aipeh(n)/ :heil 'bhsel daqkyx 

-e^kk’anmehn bukn’it f{A]e'nideh(n) v 

-ehn stomchkliH’acidg^nt hjjbntsc’z doebehl stom\ 

“haei keik oivehrrdch myirr\ 

-y f[A]rre^nt kbham s[A]eirr laitteh r/’oekh\ 

-hsei drroqks[A]ehn ghksc^n cm toigh sehotx 
:ghaideh ddixr oipehnd*un\ 

- dell hhdmddz nairrAt bhxstch(n)gheh drraiit \ 

-elm joqmaensf[A]«n ghu[i]jeh hxhozch\ 

* According to Bonders. Land only allows (sj). Perhaps (sjj) 
may also be heard. 

’’ l-aiid makes it a lip-tecth-stop, which has very much the sou ml 
of a weak (v). 
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-deh Iwu maigddeh Isehingeido’n moighehlehk \ 

: e^zehrri’ts -niusf [ A]an daikh / 

-[A]t f[A]rristehn siieiut\ 

“[aJi spaeilmeh s[A]eirrdat€’k sehatbh-asv 
di muilehkH*a;ide^z 3ch*addeh(n) bhsekhgheh rrx'hDmitv 
-[aJIc^s heil moii bh^irrx 

-haei lwuts[A]6^kha*ndeh r>[u]wehghch bhointeh(n)\« 


2 . Poeiry {in Broad Romic), 

:hugh9 nughbk rolteht leevon 
idaesgha raston landmans been 
: dizon zaalogh lot/ -hu klcen^ 
oingh*ecn koonoqsk'roon zou gheevanv 
laagho rozdbra veerddon bf 
ivancht hookhsta koonoqshof\. 

;als9n buurzon heighand oson 
-ot ghliempant koutard'oorda klont 
tvanzan erfobkon ghront 
riendo lywtdor hoogha bosan 
voortz'it trekdn/ :Dfzon ghraan 
-at veddar^' klaaimet ghoudba laadan 

* The ordinary spelling is : * Ik kan niet wachten. Hoe gaat het 
van daag? Gccf mij cen licht. Wat scheelt u? Ileb je goed ges- 
lapen? Heel wel, dank u. Ik kan inijii bock nict vindeii. Ken 
^tommigkeil in’t Ilollandsch is dubl cl stom. Ilij keck over dc 
inuur. Uw vriend kwam zeerlaat terug. Hij dronk zijn glas in een 
ieug nit. Ca dc dciir open docn. Dc wind is naar het westen 
gcdraaicl. lui jf)ng inensch van goede hiii/c. De koude niankt dc* 
luiheid onmogelijk. Is cr icts nieuws van daag? Het vriest cn 
sneeuwt. Het sp.jt mij zeer dat ik uit was. Die niocilijkheid is uit 
den weg gcruimd. llct is heel mooi weer. Hij lioudl zich aan dc 
•oude gcwoonlen.’ 

Or ‘vettor* (?). 
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rofzan ghladd mobkujsn 
eev9n bstakh eevan blei 
ondsrt ghraazanvantar zei 
riensn bokhtdgh dal hoort lujsn/ 
toonm9 danoo arma stat 
zalkan well*9St zalkan skhat\^ 

ICELANDIC. 




it 



»(i) 



ci[i] 

a(i) 


ei 



JE 




UI 





y(') 

Ol[u] 



0(1) 


»(0 








The diphthongs are: — ai[i], ai[u], ci[i], oi[u], »i[i]. 
The first elements are short before double consonants, 
(j) after a consonant is often weakened into a vowel, and 
forms a diphthong with the following vowel, as in fe 
(f[i]ei), vilja (vil[i]a). These glide-vowels may all be wide, 
as it is not easy to distinguish between narrow and wide 
glides. 

(a) and (ai) tend towards (a), which is the common 

■ The ordinary spelling of the first six lines is : — 

Iloe genoeglijk rolt het leven 
dcs gerusten landmans been, 
die zijn zalig lot, hoe kleen, 
om geen koningskroon zou geven ! 

Lage rust braveert den lof 
van het hoogste koningshof. 
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sound in unaccented syllables. Short (i) is heard in the 
combination ing, as in/z«^=(thHiqig) or, perhaps, some- 
times (thHzqig). Short (u) occurs before ng, and other 
combinations as well, as in ul/(xi\iw). (ae) and (e) seem 
to interchange, and there may perhaps be an (oe) for (0), 
for which (seh) seems also to occur. There is a tendency 
to end (ei) and (01) in a voice-glide, giving (ei[A]) and 
(oi[a]), which is, however, very slight, (oiu) often be- 
comes (oiu). (o) and (01) are sometimes lowered towards 
(j), as in Swedish and Danish. 

The high vowels always end voicelessly, the glottis 
being opened before the tongue is lowered, so that / (im) 
iind d (aiun) sound like (iijh) and (aiuwh). In the case 
of (u) there seems to be often a consonantal lip-narrowing 
at the moment of opening the glottis. 

The following are the Broad Romic letters: — 


a 


(a), (a) 

as in 

manna. 

aa 

= 

(ai) 

i> 

taka. 

ai 

= 

(aii), (ai) 

yr 

vsen, hcekr; vseng. 

au 

= 

(atu), (au) 

yy 

\>d; <^tti. 

e 

= 

(se) 

yy 

menn. 

ee 

= 

(ei) 

i> 

net. 

ei 

= 

(eii), (ei) 

yy 

c/n, reyna ; emn. 

0 

= 

( 9 ) 

yy 

skomm. 

oa 

= 

(ai) 

yy 

fot. 

ai 

= 

(aii), (ai) 

yy 

skawt ; ha^«st, Icing. 

ia 

= 

(0. (i; 

yy 

minn^, mynd ; {j^ng 

ii 

= 

(ii) 

yy 

v^n, byli. 

ie 

= 

(«) 

yy 

vita, fyrir. 


* Short (i) may be denoted by doubling, n, leaving the shortness 
to be inferred from the two consonants followuig. 

L 
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0 

= 

(0) 

as in 

gott. 

00 

= 

( 01 ) 

if 

k(9ma. 

ou 

= 

(oiu), (ou) 

it 

g(>8; 6sk. 

U 

= 

(«) 

if 

?xng, u\L 

uu 

= 

(UI) 


bus. 

y 

= 

(y) 

if 

-wpp, huswm 

yy 

= 

(yi) 

fi 

mt^n. 


The consonants are : 


H 

(kh),gh 

jhj 

rh/*,rr 

th.dh 

s 



wh,(w) 

f.v 

— 


■ 


■ 

m 

■ 


m 



IS 

■ 


■ 

■ 

1 

B 

B 

I , 

1 

(qh).q 


nh,n 



1 (mh),m 




Those enclosed in ( ) are secondary formations, which 
only occur in certain combinations. 

Consonants written double arc pronounced double when 
medial. When final, double stops are long, other consonants 
are short. 

(gh) is strongly squeezed with very little buzz, so that it 
closely resembles (g). Before certain vowels (all originally 
front), (k) and (g) become (k*T) and (g*i)), written for con- 
venience (k) and (g), with simultaneous outer back and 
inner front stoppage, (qh) and (q) only occur before (k) 
and (g), never alone. 

(j) is often so weak that it is not easy to distinguish it 
from a vowel. It seems to be generally a glide-vowel 
after a consonant, as in y/ (f[i]ei), fekk (f[i]«[H]ki), vilja 
(vtl[i]a). 

(1), (t), (n), &c. seem to be half-dental, with the tip of 
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the tongue on the teeth -rim. (dh) is often formed without 
contact, which makes the buzz almost inaudible. 

For (wh) (kv) is substituted in some parts of Iceland, 
as in hvab = (whaidh) or (kvaidh). (khiw) seems also to 
occur. 

(w) is narrow; it arises from (gh), as in Ijuga^ which 
through (l[i]uigh?.«a) becomes (l[i]uiwa), which is the usual 
pronunciation, (f) and (v) are often pronounced with 
feeble friction, so that (v) resembles (bh). 

Initial (jh), (Ih), and (nh) seem to become vocal just 
before the glide to the vowel begins, so that (lhaidha) = 
hlaba sounds like (Ihlaidha). Initial (th) is aspirated, 
there being an independent stress on the breath-glide, as 
in pab (thnaidh) 

Final (rr), (1), (n), and (m) end voicelessly, the glottis 
being opened just before the tongue is removed, so that 
(In), as in vel^ sounds like (llh). Final (gh), as in dag^ 
becomes (*gh). 

(jy, ddj and hh arc half-voiced when medial, as in I'agga 
(vakk[A]a). When final, as in eyg, the off-glide seems 
to be whispered (xkj[‘A]) or (te'gi). U is (tilh) when final, 
as in oil, and apparently (ti*l) when medial, as in falla k 
Similarly nn after original long vowels and diphthongs is 
(tinh) and (ti'n). Sagbi, Jia/bi, &c., are generally pro- 
nounced either (sakiMhf), (hapidh/), or else (in some 
parts) (saghidf), (havidf). 

kk, tt, and jyj) are always preceded by a breath-glide, 
as in flokk (flonki), of various degrees of force, which is 
the chief distinction between kJc, &c. and gg, &c.when final. 

ITiis was pointed out to me by Mr. Magnusson, of Cambridge, 
quite lately. 

^ Perhaps (tilh) also. 


L 2 
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SPECIMENS. 


The on-and-off glides of front consonants are very 
distinct. Thus bogi (boiji) sounds like (boi[i]ji), gdeJi 
(aaiitz) like (ojaiiu’). 

The following are the principal Broad Romic consonant 


letters 

kh 


kh 

as in 

a^'ta. 

kj 

= 

w 

99 

^cnna, ^josa. 

gh 

= 

(gh) 

99 

sa^a. 

gj 

= 

(«) 

99 

f/eta, ^seti. 

gk 

= 

(kkfA]), (-'g,) 

99 

va^^a, tgg. 

gkj 

= 

(kkW) 

9) 


qh 

= 

(qk) 

99 

ldn</t. 

jh 

= 

Oh) 

99 

hjL 

rh 


(rhr) 

99 

livings hart. 

Ih 

= 

(ih) 

99 

7Jada, bi/t. 

dt 

= 

(tt[A]), (- d.) 

99 

hocZtZum, odd. 

nil 

= 

(nh) 

99 

hnnX, kni^j beint. 

mh 

= 

(mh) 

99 

ja/»t (jamht). 

bp 

= 

(PPW). (-hi) 

99 

ga66a, ga66. 


A. Prose. 

I. Old Icelandic, 

- hm thrnidlw ausaerrs'auaerr katfladhyrrgerr 
dhyrr \ 

-hanbiirrau himint/ : thairrssem hciitm- •noi[u]wal*' 
um\ 

-ban rrau‘dhyr7*f*2ir7'irr g^iqigy vi'nis/ -ok st/ti'Hrr 
s[i]aiuok selid \ 

-au hanskal heiitatil saiif*airraoktil veiidhaN. 

: hanaerrsvau oiidhighyrrokf[i]eis*aitlh / 
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-atH-anmau Gciva theiim aiidh lanidaci’dhyrr biisaf*- 
[i]aiurr/ 

- serrauHan heiitatelth*aes \ 

-.hanvarr y[H]pif*aitt[A]2/m vainaH eiimym/ 

-3en vaimrr oislydh^h’an goidhynym/ 

-ok toiukyi moiutat amsaG’isleqigyth’anaerr haiimrr 
heiitirr \ 

- hanvarrdhat sai[H]timaedh goidhi/nymokvoini/in \ 
n[i]orrdhyrr*au thaiu kotnyaerr -skaidhi heiitirrv 
dou[jr]tU’rr th[i]assa j 2 >ityns \ 

skaidhmlH-aiva buist*aidh thanaerr au[ii]tHapi*dhi 
laidhimraennarrN 

: thaitaerrau f[i]otil^m no[ii]kivorr^mth'airrsacm heiitirr 
thrn/imH'eiimyrr \ 

-oen n[i]3mlh^rrv*d veirran’aiirr saii\ 

-thaigh sai[H]tt2/stau thait/ 

: atth9ighs•K^lId^/ voirra niiy^ naiiti/rri thrryimh’eiimeV 
-aenthau aidhrrarr niiyat noifujwafuinymx 
-aenaeTr n[i]ii»rnlhyn'koini afl.yrrU’l noj[u]wafuinaav 

-thau kvaidhhan th[H]actta\ 
leiidhei'n*?/mk f[i]ytilh\ 
varhrkaaek IciqiGev 
naiityrr eiinarr niiy\ 
ulva th[n]ut 2 /rr 

m[i]eirr th[H]ou[H]tti tti'lyrrveirra 
:jhau saiqigvi svainax 
-thau kvaidh skaidhi th[H]aetta\ 
soivaaek mau[H]ttat 
saiivarr baedh[i]ym au 
fykils jarrmi furrirr\ 

* Not diphthongic. 
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: saium2k veikyrr 
: scirrav viidhi Keimyrr 
morrgyn wh 3 crr[i]an maiurr\ 

-thau foiurr skaidhi ^/[Hjpiau f[i]ati*h*t/ 

-ok b^kl'dh^i thrWimh*eiimi \ 

-ok faerrHon m[i]aikau skiidhymokmaedh boigha/ 
-ok SKiityr/* diirr\ 

- hon heiiUrr onidyrrg-vyidhei'dhyrr onidyrrd’iis \ » 


2. Modern Icelandic {in Broad Romic). 

(Unaccented ii = (i).) 

-ii gammla daagha/ 

: fierir margym hyndrydh aurym f 
bjoum*jaogh riikyr boundi-ii sailiqgsdaalsfuqgy \. 
-ban autti nokkyr badtnh/ 

-o(gh)eeTy tiln*emdir tveir sienirv. 
ekkji vietam'en whaadhdreir jheety^ 

-o kodtlymvjerthauth'vii adtnouro svein\. 
-theirvoory baudhir ebpnilei-ir menenth’ou oul iikjirv 

"• The following is the ordinary spelling of the beginning of the 
text : — 

llinn |)rWi Ass cr sd er kallaSr cr NjdrSr; 
hann byr a himni, sem heitir Ndatun ; 
hann rx*' 5 r fyrir gbngu vinds, ok still ir sjd ok cld; 
a hann skal heita til siefara ok til vciWa. 

Hann cr sva au'Sigr ok fcsacll, 

at hann ma gefa )jeim auS landa e 5 r lausafjar 

cr a hann heita til fess. 

Hann var iippfccddr 1 Vanaheirnum, 
en Vanir gislu'Sii harm goc^unnm, 
ok tdku 1 mot at Asagish'ngu J?ann er Hoenir heitir; 
hann var® at scett me® go®unum ok Vonum. 
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adtnourvar hreistim*aadhyro miekjidtlf'ierir ejecrv 
sveidtnvar haighyro spaakyro ciqgjin hreistimaadhyr \ 

: eftir thviivoorylheir mjaagh oukiikjirii lynd\ 
adtnourvar gleedhim*aadhyr \ 

-o gaavsighadh leikjymmedh sveinym thaarur daa- 
lnym\ 

-o mailhtytheiro’ft moutmedh sjeervidh staapa than/ 
-er stendyr niedhyrvidh auna/ 
ands-painis bainymii tuqg}v 
-sem kadtladhyrcr luqgys’taapi 
: vaarthadh skjemtynlh’eirra-au veetrym / 

-adh rennasjcereftir hardhf*ennin‘icdhyrav staapanym/ 

; thviihaner haur mjsogh / 

:o niedhyrau ciradtnarii kriqgv, 

•.gjekk®- oft mickjidh -aumedh kadtlo haur’cisti 

kriqgym tuqgystaapa~ii rokkrynym\« 

rovar adtnourth’aar oftast fremstyrii fIokkji\*> 


B. Poetry. 


I. Old Icdmidic, 


ii[i]«?irrhon 7/[i[]pik*o£ma 
itdhxry sinni 
jsrrdhorr ai[i]jA 
'/dh[i]ag*n’aiina\ 


Scr hon uppkoma 
b6ru sinni 
jbrS or oegi 
ifijagroena : 


Tho^ ordinary spelling of llic beginning is : — 
t gamla daga, fyiir inbrgum luindiuiN ariini, bjd njjbg rikur bdndi 
i Sielingsdalsluiigu ; hann atti iiokkur born, og cru til iiefndir Iveir 
synir. T^kki vita menu hva'S feir lietu, og kiillum ver pa pvi Arndr 
og Svein. 
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fati'la fossarr/ 

falla forsar, 

fliighyrr 9iin iivirr 

fl^gr orn yfir, 

:saiu3crrau f[i]ati*lt 

sa er d fjalli 

fiska vciidhtn’\ 

fiska vei6ir. 

jheirr staenidyrr balidrr?* 

Hdr stendr Baldri 

-ov brrv/KK[A]m m[i]didht/rr 

of bruggin mjoSr, 

SKiirrarr veiigharr 

skirar veigar, 

likk[A]yrr SK^lidyr/* {ivirr\ 

liggr skjoldr yfir; 

-aen aiusm*ei[i]7rr 

en asmegir 

-i oivvaiim\ 

f ofvaeni; 

naiidh?/gh saki'dhakx 

nauSug sag8ak, 

nuim*7/inaek th[ii]ci[i]a \ 

nu mun ek Jpcgja. 

f[i]^iok f{i]arrv7 

Fd ok fjorvi 

r?-ainht7 f/r/-dha Kinid 

rcenti fyr8a kind 

: sauiiin grrimmi grrse[ii]pp 2 /iT\ 

sahinn grimmi greppr 

:iivirthau gait^/ 

yfir l)a gotu, 

: aerrHan varrdhadh7 

er hann var8a8i, 

naiudhi ciqiGi kviikyrr 

na3i eingi kvikr 

koimask \ 

komask. 


2 . Modern Icelandic (in Broad Romic). 

-ii morgynroodhans mindym 
myynadhu broosir vicdh\ 
sviivyrmedh syymarvindym 
siiqgyrii fygkla klicdhx 
-au beedhi bloumgra stranda 
-migh bliidhast dreimir nhos\ 
kvaldvindara’dhmjeer anda 
:ou siinileghrar kos\ 
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SA^^DISH. 




ii 



i 


ch 

e(i) 

a 

fh[i] 

e(i) 



kCO 

ai 


. 


uhi 

yi 


«h 

y 

o'(l) 





»(') 

o‘i 


cc(i) 

0 ^ 

1 

i~ ! 

1 




The diphthongs are : — ch^i], o[?:], 9 \i\ besides (a[i]) 
and (a[wh]), which only occur in foreign words. 

(a) tends to («i), especially in unaccented syllables, (ae) 
and (oe), both long and short, interchange with {e) and 
(9) : they are commonest before (r). (i) and {y) are very 

('lose, so that they arc very like (i) and (y). (o^) is (o) + 

rounding of (u), and (0*) is (o) + rounding of (o). Note that 
the Q) in this case is rot meant to imply any raising of the 
tongue, but simply a narrowing of the lip opening. For 
(31) (ai) also occurs. 

The Broad Romic letters are : — 


a 

= 

(•^). (?) 

as in 

falla. 

aa 

= 

(«l) 

ff 

taga. 

ai 

= 

(ai) 

yy 

Maj. 

au 

= 

(awh) 

y> 

.dwgusti. 

3C 

= 

(ae), («) 

yy 

herre, en van 

ae 

= 

(tei), (ei) 

yy 

bera, ata. 

e 

= 

e 

yy 

skepp. 

ee 

z= 

ei 

yy 

st(?n. 

ei 

= 

(ehi) 

yy 

iipjy mig. 
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d 

= 

(»), (oe); (eh) 

as in 

rost, forst; ville. 

99 

= 

(ai), (oei) 

it 

sno, smor. 

9i 

= 

(ai) 

it 

frojd. 

i 

= 

(*) 

a 

ting. 

ii 

= 

(w) 

it 

vin. 

0 

= 

(0^ 

it 

hon, foster. 

00 

= 

(o’l) 

it 

sol. 

0 

= 

(0>) 

a 

komma, lang. 

ao 

= 

(o'l) 

it 

ga, konung. 

oi 

= 

(oH) 

it 

sto/. 

u 

= 

{nh) 

a 

^ng. 

uu 

= 

(uhi) 

it 

ut. 

y 

= 

(y) 

it 

l/ycka. 

yy 

= 

(yi) 

it 

ny. 


. 


j 

■■ 


s 

sh 



I > 

: 

H 

■ 

■ 

H 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

\ 

1 

■ 

m 

■ 

n 

■ 

■ 

■ 

m 

■ 

' 

— 

q 


n 




m 


1 


The Swedish consonant system is, as far as it goes, 
identical with the English. English and Swedish are the 
only Teutonic languages that have final voiced stops. 
(1), (t), (d), and (n) appear, however, to be dental or half- 
dental. (r) is trilled at the beginning of a stress syllable, 
as in r/X’. After a long vowel, as in far^fara^ it is gene- 
rally untrilled ; and when a consonant follows, as in bani^ 
gard^ it is so weak and short as to be almost inaudible to 
a foreign car. After short vowels it is trilled, often only 
weakly, as in /orra, har?7i. The soft k in henna is gene- 
rally identified with the English (tsh), but it appears some- 
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times to be (xjh), the forward variety of which is hardly 
distinguishable from (tsh). Soft g, as in gora, is generally 
identified with (j), but it is often (oj)**-. 

Voiceless stops are often joined by breath-glides, as in 
akia (ak[H]ta). Final high vowels often end voicelessly, 
as in Icelandic, and before voiceless consonants the effect 
is nearly that of the corresponding breath consonant, thus 
(huhis) = hus becomes nearly (huhiwhs). But these de- 
vocalisations are not universal. 

Written double consonants are pronounced double 
medially. Finally all consonants are lengthened after 
short vowels, as in English. 

The most characteristic feature of Swedish is its word- 
tone. Every word in Swedish has one of two tones — the 
compound and the simple The simple tone seems to 
have been originally a rise (/), but it is practically merely 
the negation of the compound tone, and may therefore be 
cither a rise or a fall according to the context. The com- 
pound tone, which only occurs in words of more than 
one syllable, consists of a falling tone on the first (the 
accented syllable), follo\Ycd by a high tone on the next. 
This high tone seems to he reached by a leap rather than 
by a glide. The compound is, therefore, a compound rise 
distributed over two syllables. It is indicated by (v) before 
the accented syllable on which it begins, and always 
strongly lengthens the consonant of that syllable, unless 
the vowel is long, as in lafida (vlamda), dofta (vd.^hita). 


® I Ijavc often heard this (d), hut as it is ignored hy die Swedes 
themselves, it is impossible without long observation 1 ) determine 
its use. 

See Professor Storm’s article * Om Tonefaldet,’ in the Christiania 
Videiiskabs-Selskabs Korhandliiiger for 1S74. 
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spsc/Me/fs. 


There is generally a half-strong (secondary) stress on the 
high-tone syllable. 

These word-tones are crossed in a peculiar and com- 
plicated way by the sentence-tones common to language 
generally. In compound-toned dissyllables there is often 
no distinction made between assertion and interrogation ; 
thus ‘talar hann Svenska?' and ‘hann talar Svenska’ are 
(tailaruan vsveniska) and (-han vtalar vsveniska), ending 
with the same tone in both cases. When another syllable 
follows the high-tone one, the high tone can either be 
continued upwards or downwards. Thus, such a word 
as iilfdlliglvis may be pronounced either (vt*/lif:elliktviis/) 
with the high tone on the second syllable continued up- 
wards, or (vfdif:elHktviis\) with a falling tone beginning 
on the high tone. In this way interrogative and assertive 
sentences may be distinguished as in other languages, and 
even in dissyllables it is possible to distinguish between 
(vsvenska/) and (vsvenskax). 

The interval of the compound tone varies according to 
the emphasis with which the word is uttered. 

A. Sentences. 

: jaskalvaira-i stainehtp’air » vvekka^'r. 
devareht varrb*eitch. vveidrrehtae(r) vvakkehrt. 

: frrohn valila vaeirdehns vdeilar. 

: jafeer stohrnaer •vanidr^'a taila. 

tiid(eh)nae(r) o’nid. : hanbeh fanisehw stohrtbeh hohv. 
bhta’s gob. -go^ vmaVra'nmin vhaerreh. 

-han tohgiia^na’mesit huhis. 
vviisamehifflmit rnthmi. 

» Or elp'air. 
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ijaharfcer tshyiltmeh^. nubeh jT/nteheht nyt vtiideh- 
varv. 

vm€nintshanae(r) fsdiUl varrb'eitch - o’uhitanbeh m^i- 
dandeh vinnehs viqiehn vfrramigo’q. 
ikanHern vs€h[^]jameh^var *pi)^stehnoe(r). 

-vif•^’Ir«h^ vdn:9[i]ja. 

English Translation. 

: aishol stciendho taima fyuw wiyx \ 
thactw9z9 leibo\. -dho wcdhoz fain\ 

- from aol kwaotozovdho gloub \ 

-aio-ndo stsendwhcn odhoz spiyk\ 

- dho taimza bsed \. - hiy faundems'clfen greit slreits \ 

: lets gou \. : gud maoneqs*oo \ 

-hiy tukemintuez haus\ 
shoumitu'mai rum\ 

-aiv kaot ’kouldx. naube gseno nyuw piiriod\ 
maenez baonfo -toil :ondwedh auteg zooslion nou 
prougresezo tcindx 

ikaenyuw telmiy whaeodho poustao fesi's/ 

:wiy mosnt \veit\ 

B. Prosk (in Broad Romic), 

hostoni noordonhaaren •'» vstilla juupmebaqko lii\ 
-maende veevikt vgroona graano vfuuruskoogarno / 
-som vkroonadaes bserjo vhoidor/ -osom vsuusa 
vliika vfriska/ 

-om vsommarns vflacktarD vfaoglar vleeka-id'a^m / 

- ae*l(l)orDmd*eeras shxg vflyygafoer vnoordanstormon f 
-maedan vkorparna vkretsaii shyyns 


(e) or (eh). 
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-dacssa vskoogaffaaga bort alt bleekt/ 
alt veektD vmjseltshuuktfraon weemoodat\ 

-D vjiivadac(t)en vstaempDlav vhaoghccto vjuupsinnikt 
valvaar \. 

-dajn vgamla waalan vandasundar vsorj^sbian \. 
-DS'ao vkomma-acvan vdaagar/ 
vhoerliga vdaagar/ 

-dao vtaltrastan shuqDriidDn vfrostklaara vmorgDn 9 n\ 
- dao vbaagmaolnan staoi vpurpuro guldaavorde 
vduqkalgroona vhoidorna \ 

-dao luftanacr vspxnstigo laet\ 
laetsomen vflyygando faogalx 

-0 vmxnnishans kropo vsinnon vlnkasombo viqasdacr 
aav\ 

vdaagardao soolon lyysori vreenasto glansoovordon 
vbrookiga joordonx 

-dxr loavon vguulnato vrandruuvan gbadorx 
-dao vnorshceiion vflamma-i kvaellonx 
-0 daoxrdx vkoerliklii noordanx 

C. Poetry. 

(0 

: dxir vvckstch vuhiti vh^lld^qs gobrd x 
: tvo'i vplanit.jV?rhnTdehr vfo*strarns vo^rdx 
-chi nohrdehn fceri seti vshwna 

-do vvekstch vh3eriliktidc(t) vgrmna. 

- den veinas'i)^mcn ’eik shait frrami x 
-a^s*i>'men •laniserircn(n)ehs stamix 
-men ’vkrrohnanso^mi vinidehn shclivehr 
-liksj^men jelimsin vrwhnidehl velivehrx. 
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- den vanidrra we^ stehs’o^men rrohs 
:naeir vintehrn ni/snar flytisin kohs 
;men vo^irehns*j>'mden rro'isehn jsmmehr 
:i kno’ppehn Kggchr enio’ drr9mmchr\. 

-men sto’rrmchn skalk*mq jo’irdehn go'i 

- mcdii*.o’n3’m vbrri)Hitas eikehn dob 
- 0 ^ vvobrs’oblsk'alpo^ vhimilehn vgWida 
-do^ vapmar rrobsehn vlepipar vrraida^ 


2. (In Broad Romtc), 

:see vfaoglarnas vskaara 
-til vfraemmando land 
-de vsukkando vfaara 
-fraon vgauljoods strand \ 

-majd vaedrande vblanda 
- sit vklaaganda juud \. 

:vaar vskoolavi vlanda 
; vart faorosdit buud \. 

-S3 vroopardajii vfj acdrad3 vskaarantil guild \ 

-vii vlaimnamaed voor*oo 
-dc skandiska sliaerx 

The ordinary spelling of the first two stanzas is : — 

Dcr vaxtc uti Hildings gSrd 
IvR Ijlantor under fostrarns v&rd. 

Iq Norden fdrr sett tva sS skdna, 
de viixte hcrrligt i det grona. 

Den ena som en ek skot fram, 
och soil! en laiis ar hcnncs stam, 
men kronan, som i vindcn skalfver, 
liksom cii hjelm sin rundel hvalfvcr. 
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-vii vtriivdasvii vvooro 
-so vlykliga daer\. 

-ii vblommando vlindar 
: dacr vnaestotvii bykt 
-bal saamiska vvindar 
-os vvaggado trykt\. 

: nuu strsekkosm’oot voocsenda vrymdorvaor flykl \ 


:vaad vjooravii vlseqro 
-i noordonx rdaes pool 
ibliir vdaagligon vtrseqro 
:meer duqkoldoes sooh. 

:vaad vbaotarat vkviida 
-vi vlsernnaen graavx 
-at flyyidx wiida 
guud vviqaros gaavx 

-sao vaaronos vhailsade vbruusando haavx 
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DANISH a 




i(0 



i 


ch 

C(I) 



ei 



£C 




U(0 


y(>) 



y 

o>(i) 


3(1) 



91 

oh 


oe 

a' 




i The diphthongs are : — ap], a[o^], and o’p] K The first 
elements are always short. 

Observe the delicate distinctions of the front vowels, 
and the same abnormal rounding of the back vowels as 
j in Swedish. 

(e) is always very close = (o’). So also (o). The 
forwardness of (a) is very marked, especially when long 
and when unaccented. In vulgar speech it seems often 
to pass quite into (^e) (do) and (oe) are not very low, and 
may perhaps interchange with (e) and (a). 

Final high vowels end voicelessly, as in Icelandic. 

The Broad Romic letters are : — 


a 

= 

(^) 

as in en mand. 

aa 

= 


„ at mane. 

3d 

= 

(«) 

„ en h^st. 

‘ Compare my paper on ‘ Danish Pronunciation,’ in the Trans, ol 


I the Philological Society, 1873-4. 

^ I am not certain of the exact character qf the second elements, 
I formerly regarded them as consonants. 

M 
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ae 

z= 

(«) 

as in 

et trse. 

ai 

= 

(at) 

)> 


ao 

= 

(o'l) 

99 

en maane. 

au 

= 

(ao') 

99 

et nat;n. 

e 

= 

(e) 

99 

hende, bredt. 

ce 

= 

(ei) 

99 

bred. 

9 

= 

(a), (eh) 

99 

fdrst, at give. 

99 

= 

(ai) 

99 

en so. 

i 

== 

(i) 

99 

gik, hvedt. 

ii 

= 

O') 

99 

hvtd. 

ie 

= 

0) 

99 

fik, at finde. 

0 

== 

(o’) 

99 

et gods, wng. 

00 

= 

(o'l) 

99 

god. 

oe 

r=: 

(oe) 

99 

storst. 

oe 

= 

(. 1 ) 

99 

en dor. 

oi 

= 

(o-t) 

99 

et dj’e. 

9 

= 

(»') 

99 

et folk, maatte. 

y 

= 

(y) 

99 

en skyld, nydt. 

yy 

= 

(yi) 

99 

at nyde. 

ye 

= 

{y) 

99 

at sk;//lle. 


(jh)J gh I'thy, dJy s sh | 

-~P1“ 

k.g t, d 1 p,l) 

q (nh),ni m 

Those in ( ) are secondary formations. 

Observe the full development of the throat-soqnds. and 
the numerous varieties of point and blade consonants, as 
in English. 

The (r) is really (r) + (gh^4;), or, in other words, an 
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Knglish (w) wilh the tongue retracted + (r). There is 
also a secondary voiceless form. The (R)-narrowing is 
generally carried into the following vowel, to which, if it 
is front, it communicates something of a back quality. 
Hence brad (bROix'dh) has to an English ear the effect 
of ‘ broidh.' 

The glottal catch (x), or ‘stodtone’ (s-t[A]odh/tH:ohneh), 
corresponds to the ‘ simple tone ' in Swedish, the Swedish 
‘ compound tone * being represented by the absence of 
the (x). The (x) always follows its vowel, which it 
shortens somewhat when long. (gh) often becomes 
{^hw) after back-round vowels, as in st^ge (suigh?i;eh), 
which becomes (suuwch) and then (suuch), and in og 
(.)^gh?c»), which also drops its consonant in rapid speech, 
hixoiniiig (j^). After front vowels (gh) is also often 
dropped, as in sige = (sii^gheh) or (siieh). (1), (t), &c. 
seem to be half-dental. (tli;) and (dhj) are formed 
without contact, and often become almost inaudible. 

Voiceless stops at the beginning of a stress syllable 
are aspirated, except wnen (s) precedes them. When 
not aspirated they aie half-voiced, except, of course, 
finally. Examples are til (tm"]), stille (st[A |?’leh), ikke 
(jk[A]ch), skat (sk[A]at). If a voiced consonant fol- 
lows an as]Virated stop the aspiration passes into it, and 
it becomes voiceless, as in klokke (klhj’k[A]eh). 

All final consonants, unless already voiceless, are 
wliispercd, as also is (gh) before a voiceless consonant, 
as in magt (ma'ght). 

All final consonants are short. Vowel-like consonants 
before voiced consonants are long, but if (x) precedes, 
they are short and whispered, as in mavM (inax'ndehl). 
The second elements of diphthongs, when followed 


M » 
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by voiced consonants, are lengthened into full vowels, 
but without taking a fresh stress-impulse, as in sejk. 
This effect is best represented by (sa[i]ulch), implyin^r 

(sa[t]ii-leh). 

The chief Broad Romic consonant letters that require 
to be noted are : — 


dh 

= 

(dh/) as in 

gud; 

gh 

= 

(gh), (ghw) 

if 

da(/e, Off. 

jh 

== 

(jh) 

ff 

t/cne. 

kh 

= 

(kH) 

» 

^omme. 

Ih 

= 

(Ih) 

99 

ktokke. 

nh 

= 

(nh) 

99 

knae. 

ph 

= 

(P«) 

99 

jpengc. 

r 

= 

(R) 

99 

ret. 

rh 

= 

(Rh) 

99 

tract. 

sh 


(sh) 

99 

.yael. 

th 

= 

(*i) 

99 

landed. 

th 

= 

(tH) 

99 

idge. 

X 

= 

(x) 

99 

se. 


In the following specimens the laryngal r is written 
simply (r). (a) is written simply (a). Long vowels which 
have not the full stress are half-long, as usual. 

A, Sentences. 

ihanehrehn slaex'm ohx'n max'nN. ;dceRehs uix'RgohR- 
al deixlchs faix‘l\ 

-hun Rakt[A]ehHa*m ho’xnitutl tuaix'npHaToV sohxni*q\ 
;hanf;>‘‘R tjhaexnehR zqm beidlyRch sk[A]cipneh \ * 


(pn) without any breath-glide after the (p). 
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o’nsk[A]ylajatiiaiRmaidnfriHei(%'a gaiRehdcmeht sa’dnt 
sp[A]oc*Rsm3’ix*I \ 

- ban ao^H'o^x*ltsaif*Raa(t) ytRchsin meinzq/ - a fR^ght- 
D’Rafo^R naexRmehiiam \ 

siix'ghliul kHusk[A]chnanam*k[A]chm;)’ knoiRch altfi?’R 

:det[A]eh obxR bRUighwehs shaeli'nv 

:goeR i'k[A]chm*iineh st[A]ovlehR altfj’R sneivRehi)’o’chR 
vK/st*n \ 

devilchnan ^'k[A]ehs•il(gll)ch nait*iii*l\ ,tHak sk[A]al- 
du ha\ 

; ja/haRn*aestn ik[A]ch lo^k[A]ehthym*iineh o’[i]zinchdn 
heileh nat\ 

-ban Razsteb beilcb vemidn Ro’x'ntN 

skRiixvebRnan scxqeblsk t 

I'be ordinary spelling is : — 

Han cr en slem ond Mand. Deres Ubr gaaer aldeles 

rejl. 

I Tun rakte bam Ilaanden lil Tegn paa Forsoning. 

Han fortjener ingen bcdre Skjajbnc. 

Undskyld at jcg tager mig den Fribed, at gore Dem 
ct saadant Sporgsmaal. 

Han afboldt sig fra ai ytre sin Mcning, af Frygt for 
at fornserme bam. 

Sig til Kudsken, at ban ikke maa kjdre altfor langsomt. 

Dettc Ord bruges sjelden. 

Gjor ikke mine Stovler altfor snsevre over Vristen. 

Dct vilde ban ikke sige Nei til. Tak skal Du have. 

Jcg bar nsesten ikke lukket mine Ojne den belc Nat, 


(skR) witliout any breath-glide after the ^k). 
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Han rejste hele Verden rundt. 
Skriver ban Engelsk? 


B. Prose. 

heileh UTgh^^;ehni goexnehmm‘i?t[A]eh lileh klhao'xs 
plhi?Hehfi>*R st[A]o’iReh klhao’xs/ 

-. 0 ^ lobnehiiamsin cinchst[A]eh hscstv 

- jaxlp st[A]o'iReh klhao’xsHami gsenm^ alehs’iindi 
fiiReh \ 

-mfln kHo’n cixngaxqo’m uighiwchnv 
-.9^ devaR.9’*m sa^x‘ndaigheli*n \. 

*husa\ “Vo’r smaelehdhjieh lileh klhao’xsm^sin pirisk- 
i?'o’ehR aleh fcex'm haestehx 

-do vaRjohvusa’ ga'tso’m haxns / dsexn einch daix'ghv 
so’ixlehn sk[A]tnehdhJehsa’ datli(gh)\ 

— j?' alch kIJi.^^k[A]chRi kmKk[A]ehto'ixRnehlh/ KZ(|ch- 
dh/ehtHd kii'iRk[A]eh \ 

fo’x‘lkvaRS.9’ pHyntchdhJeh \ 

-j’ gikme salmehlrD’ixgho’nebRarx*Rmchii hajxiw 
-ahoiRch pRhxstn^' pRheik[A]oh\ 

-.9’di so’ixpHa^ lileh klhao'xs \ 

-dcR plho’iehdh/chm^ foexm haestchx 
: HanvaRsa'fu'R no^lxQhihj/ 

laiian smsDlehdhjchi gaenme pniskehni)’ Ra’ptehx 
•hyp alehm-iineh hocsteh \ 


No breath-glide from the (t) to the (n). 
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C. Poetry (in Broad Romic). 

(0 

-du vandricqs maxnvedh saoxon 
-o staxnsdin rasko gaxq\ 

S30xn bliekotho'uor asxon 
-3 hooxrmin mieiiDsaxqx 
vaexn daexrhaend’iino thaqkor 
-din laexqsobdin sDxrgh\ 

-pho hiina guub baqkor 
stooxdh foexrdn ridhorb'oxrgh \ 

-i Ixxqstfor svoxnno daagha 
:vard9ni glaxnsD maght\ 
nuajrdar knhaptliicl baagho 
-ru iixn9ra(u)(lns prhaghtv 
mwni'di gamb thiidhar 
-davardn hoixo stooxrs 
-D saoxsthicl ab siidhor^ 

-D knhaisodhofra jooxrx 

-daen ieka mono vaero 
-for nooghon vikieq byght\ 

-u raanjathiel aero 
-daen raistosaiso trhyghtx 
-fra msenoskonos vriembn 
rvedh haaxvoth skicxltdaen laox^ 
-0 haevodhsaimoodh hiemlon 
-0 mooxdhdi stjcernor smaoxv 
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( 2 ) 

hnerligha moodhor skjolm’oox prhuuxdh/ 
gjoorDtha(u) haaxvaths s9lb*laox bselta/ 
hist klaexti graanors sorghdoxqkb skruuxdh^ 
skyg9th haexra{u) lyysgToeno thseltD/ 
steexnaerdit phansarx 
iisbTaexdin jsexlmD skaexrdiind lansarx 
malmtoqo scensr snooxdin aaxrmx 
;m3en khaermiensms smyekadin baaxrm 
-od in iesopo laaxrs’tjaernon krhansorx 
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THE PRINCIPLES OP SPELLING REFORM- 

INTRODUCTION. 

The absolute necessity of phonetic reform is now 
almost universally recognised, not only by practical 
teachers but also by scientific philologists. All the objec- 
tions that prejudice and irrational conservatism have been 
able to devise have been successfully met, and the only 
question now is, What system shall we adopt ? 

The great difficulty of arriving at any agreement is the 
multiplicity of possible systems. Any system, however 
clumsy and arbitrary, which clears away only a portion of 
the irregularities of the existing spelling, is an improve- 
ment on it. Aliy one, for instance, if he likes, can drop 
the silent w in such words as write, and make night into 
nite, thus getting rid of a large number of irregularities 
at one stroke. In fact, given a liimdrcd human beings of 
average intellect who can read and write, it would be 
perfectly easy to turn out a hundred different systems of 
spelling, all of them more or less an improvement on the 
existing one. 

This was until lately the state of things — every man 
did what was right in his own eyes. But in the thirty 
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years that have elapsed since Messrs. Ellis and Pitman 
first began to work a phonetic alphabet, practically every- 
thing has been changed, especially within the last ten 
years. The labours of Messrs. Bell and Ellis have given 
us a thorough analysis of the sounds of English, the 
history of English pronunciation has been fully inves- 
tigated by Mr. Ellis, and a variety of spellings have been 
practically tested. 

It is now possible from an examination of these various 
systems to deduce certain general principles, by which all 
reform must be guided. If there were no such principles, 
the problem would be a hopeless one. Nothing can be 
done without unanimity, and until the majority of the 
community are convinced of the superiority of some one 
system, unanimity is impossible. 

No one is qualified to give an opinion on spelling 
reform who has not studied these general principles, and 
has at least an elementary knowledge of the formation of 
the sounds of the English language and their relations to 
one another. 

l^Iie present remarks are intended to supply the neces- 
sary information in as clear and untechnical a form as 
possible, so as to enable the general reader to form an 
independent judgment without having to search through 
an indefinite number of scattered publications. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Choice of Letters. 

The object of an alphabet being to represent to the eye 
the sounds of a language by means of written symbols, 
it follows that in a rational alphabet — 

(1) Every simple sound must have a distinct symbol, and 

(2) 'Phere must be a definite relation between each sound 
and its symbol. 

These principles are carried out in Mr. Belf s ‘ Visible 
Speech.' In this alphabet each letter symbolises the 
action of the vocal organs by which it is formed, accord- 
ing to certain fixed principles. 'Phus, all consonants arc 
symbolised by a curve, like a c, which is turned in dif- 
ferent directions to indicate the place in the mouth where 
each consonant is formed. ^ , for instance, indicates any 
consonant formed by the point of the tongue, such as 
/, (/, or /; 0, one formed by the li]xs, such as /, or m. 
The different varieties of ‘ point- ‘ lip- &c. consonants 
are indicated by modifiers added to these fundamental 
symbols. A short straight line inside the curve converts 
voiceless (surd) consonants, such as /, j, into the cor- 
responding voiced (sonant) consonants d, d, 2, &c. A bar 
across the opening of the curve denotes a ‘shut' con- 
sonant or mute. So that any one who knows the symbols 
for / and d is at once able to recognise the symbol of d if 
he knows that of p. 

Such an alphabet is, to a great extent, self-mterpretmg. 
When the meaning of a few radical signs have been learnt, 
hundreds of letters are understood at once, v/ithout further 
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explanation. It is also a universal alphabet^ providing sym- 
bols not only for all existing, but also for all possible sounds. 

The Roman alphabet, with which English and most 
other European languages are written, evidently falls far 
short of this standard. In the first place, its letters are 
formed quite arbitrarily, and bear no definite relation to 
the sounds they indicate. No one would infer, for in- 
stance, from the shape of the letters that d was nearly 
related to /, and that there was the same relation between 
b and p. Again, the Roman alphabet supplies an utterly 
inadequate number of symbols for the sounds of most 
languages. Although the original alphabet has been 
supplemented in modern times by the addition of such 
letters as y, v, and iVy it is still very defective, and con- 
sequently distinct sounds are often confounded under one 
letter in many languages. The difficulty of learning the 
values of the different letters is also much increased by 
the use of capitals and italics, many of which, especially 
the capitals, have entirely distinct forms. Compare A, a, 

G, g, &c. Besides being inadequate for the representa- 
tion of the sounds of each individual language, the Roman 
alphabet has also lost to a great extent its universal and 
international character, the same letters being employed 
to signify totally distinct sounds in different languages. 
Compare cJi in the English church with the F'rench chaty 
the German achy See, Iwen in a single language one 
letter or letter-group often indicates a variety of distinct 
sounds. This is carried to such a pitch in ]".nglish, that 
our alj)habet really consists not of twenty-five letters, (not 
including the divergent shapes of the capitals) but of more 
than two hundred letters and letter-groups, all of which 
have to be learnt separately. 
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With a rational alphabet like Visible Speech all this 
confusion is impossible ; for the connection between each 
sound and its symbol is so intimate that the one can 
never be separated from the other, as in the Roman 
alphabet, where the association of sound and symbol is 
arbitrary and purely traditional. If Visible Speech were 
as perfect in its practical details as in its general theory, 
the only adequate solution of the question of spelling 
reform would evidently be to adopt it instead of the 
Roman alphabet. Unfortunately, however, Visible Speech 
is dependent on our knowledge of the formation of 
sounds, and until our knowledge is perfect, which it is as 
yet far from being, we have no guarantee that further 
discoveries may not oblige us to modify the details of our 
symbolisation. Until then Visible Speech must continue 
to be a purely scientific alphabet, which cannot be brought 
into general use till it is firmly based on a perfect and 
complete system of phonetic analysis, and has been tested 
thoroughly in practice. 

The Roman alphabet, on the other hand, is quite 
independent r^f the scientific analysis of sounds. It has 
also been thoroughly tested in practice. Long experience 
and many experiments have selected the most legible and 
distinct types, and a script alphabet of the most practical 
character has been formed. In fact the difficulty of our 
present English spelling lies not so much in any of the 
inherent defects of the Roman alphabet as ip our irrational 
use of it. 

Tile immediate practical question of Spelling Reform 
resolves itself therefore into this — By what arrangement 
of the existing alphabet can the sounds of the English 
language be best represented ? 
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The imperfections of the Roman alphabet may be 
remedied in various ways, but the fundamental considera- 
tion is whether to confine ourselves to the existing letters 
or to form new ones. The objections to the second 
alternative are evident. New types are costly ; they dis- 
turb and complicate the existing founts ; and there is often 
a difficulty in providing suitable script forms. If, on the 
other hand, we keep to the old types, we can reform 
our orthography without expense or disturbance of the 
existing machinery of the printing-oifices, and what is of 
extreme importance, we arc provided with a script al- 
phabet of a thoroughly practical character. I'he practical 
experience of Mr. Ellis is important on this point. After 
expending much time and money in elaborating a new- 
type alphabet — the * phonotypy ' of Mr. Pitman — he has 
entirely abandoned the new-type principle as impractic- 
able. He excludes even letters with accents and diacritics, 
which, being only cast for a few founts, act practically as 
new letters. 

If then we exclude new letters as impracticable, we 
arc obliged to fall back on digraphs, which arc already 
largely employed in English and most other languages, 
'fhe obvious objection to them is that they violate the 
natural principle of denoting every simple sound by a 
simple sign. In a rational alphabet such as Visible 
Speech, this principle is carried out consistently, the con- 
sonants of s//e and ///e, for instance, being denoted by 
single letters just as that of see is. But with the Roman 
alphabet, which does not claim to be rational and con- 
sistent, this principle cannot be carried out : our business 
is to make the best use of the materials we have, and if 
we can make a convenient and unambiguous symbol for 
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a simple sound by joining two letters together, we are 
clearly right in doing so. In fact we may consider the h 
in sh and th simply as a diacritic written for convenience 
on a line with the letter it modifies. It would be possible 
to write and print the h above the s and /, or to make 
some kind of tag, but the expense of casting new types 
and the trouble of writing the new letters would not be 
repaid by any gain of ease or certainty in reading. 

There is, however, one simple method of forming new 
letters without casting new types, which is often very 
convenient. This is by turning the letters, thus — o, d. 
These new letters arc perfectly distinct in shape, and are 
easily written. The d was first employed by Schmeller to 
denote the obscure ^-sound in the German gabe^ &c. 
Mr. Kllis, in his ‘ Palajotype,' uses it to denote the allied 
English sound in hut. 

A great improvement would be to do away with capitals 
entirely. They greatly add to the dilliculty of learning 
the alphabet, have ? disfiguring and incongruous effect 
among the lower-case letters, and serve no useful purpose 
whatever. Proper names are always recognised in sjicech 
by the context, and do not require to be marked in 
writing either, whose exclusive function is to give a faith- 
ful representation of tlie sounds of language. Whenever 
general distinctions are required, they can be indicated 
by the use of a larger or smaller fount, or by thick 
(Clarendon) or thin type. 

We thus arrive at the general conclusion that a reformed 
alphabet must consist of the existing lower-case types, 
supplemented by digraphs, and, if necessary, by turned 
letters. 
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Employment of Letters. 

This problem may also be stated thus — What values 
must be assigned to the letters that they may be most 
easily learnt, read, and written ? The obvious requisites 
are unambiguity and consistency, and that system which 
combines them in the highest degree (as far as the radical 
defects of the Roman alphabet will allow), while ob- 
serving the practical considerations stated in the previous 
section, is the best. 

It is clear that the defects of our present orthography 
are mainly due to its disregard of these fundamental 
principles. 

Ambiguity is shown in the use of one symbol for 
several distinct sounds, as in maity lancy ask, sail, or of 
different symbols for one sound, as in why, wine, eye, lie. 
This fault is a violation of the fundamental principle of 
all rational spelling, viz. that of representing every sound 
by an invariable symbol (which may, however, be either 
a single letter or a digraph). 

An alphabet is inconsistent when it fails to construct 
and apply its symbols on definite and uniform principles. 
It is, for instance, self-evident that a rational alphabet 
will indicate diphthongs by ,the juxtaposition of their 
elements, as in the oi of oil, which is really composed 
of 0 and f. But in English this simple principle is not 
carried out with jthe other diphthongs. In out, for instance, 
there is not a trace of an o, nor does its second element 
in the slightest degree resemble the u of but. Again, 
au, which would be the proper symbol of the ou of out, 
does not denote a diphthong at all. 
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The practical effect of inconsistency is not only 
irreatly to increase the number of arbitrary symbols, 
but also to make their acquisition more difficult, be- 
cause of the conflicting associations of ideas thus 
engendered. 

Before going any further it will be worth while to stop 
and consider what arc the causes of the ambiguity, incon- 
sistency and complexity of the present English spelling. 
When we have a definite idea of the cause, we shall be 
better able to devise a cure. 

Up to the sixteenth century English spelling was 
mainly phonetic, like the present German. At that 
time the words piauj lane^ care^ father^ water, were all 
written with the same vow-cl because their vowels all 
had the same pronunciation, viz. that of the Italian a 
ill father. Similarly wine was written with an i because 
its vowel really was the long sound of the i in win, loine 
being pronounced as ween is now, which last, again, had 
a pronunciation agreeing wath its spelling. However, as 
literature developed, and the printing-press began to 
assert its authority, the spelling became more and more 
fixed, till at last it became entirely stationary, while the 
pronunciation went on changing without intermission, 
so that the ee of ween came to be the long sound of the 
i in win, while imne itself changed its long vowel into 
a diphthong, as in the present English. The a in ma7i, &c. 
changed also in various ways without any corresponding 
change being made in the spelling. In short we may 
say that our present spelling does not re])resent the 
English we actually speak, but rather the language of 
the sixteenth century. In other words, the present con- 
fusion in our spelling is due to the abandonment of the 
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original Roman values of the letters, chiefly in the long 
vowels 

The only way of curing these evils is evidently to 
return to the original Roman values of the letters. If 
the beginner has once learnt to pronounce a, e, /, u, 
as in glass, bet, bit, not, full, he simply has to remember 
that long vowels are doubled, as in ^//'/=‘beat,' and 
fuul^z* fool* and diphthongs formed by the juxtaposition 
of their elements, as in boi=^*boy* and ^^7f=‘high,’ to 
be able to read at once the majority of the vowel 
symbols. Of the consonants, whose original values 
have been mostly preserved, little need be said at 
present. 

Of course, the Roman alphabet requires to be supple- 
mented, and this is a problem that requires much thought, 
in order to attain the maximum of consistency and sim- 
plicity, so that the new symbols may, if possible, suggest 
any relationship they may bear to other known ones. 
Thus de as the symbol of the a in man at once suggests 
a sound intermediate between the true a in father and 
the e in bet, which the a in man really is. Further details 
must be reserved till we come to the analysis of the 
sounds of English, for, until we know what the elemen- 
tary sounds really are, it is impossible to symbolise them 
intelligently. 

Transition from and to the present Spelling. 

We have hitherto considered the question of spelling 
reform solely from the point of view of those who learn 

* P'or a general sketch of the changes of English pronunciation 
and spelling, see my ‘ History of English Sounds ’ (Triibner). 
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to read for the first time. But we have also to consider 
the question of the transition from and to the present 
orthography. The two points of view may be contrasted 
thus : — 

(1) Which system of spelling will be easiest learnt by 
a child learning to read for the first time ? 

(2) Which will come easiest to an adult who has 
already learnt on the received system ? 

The first of these two alternatives is, as we have seen, 
fully met by the simple principle of returning to the 
original Roman values of the letters. The second, on 
the other hand, requires that our new spelling should 
be based not on the original values of the letters but 
on some one of their present values. We may, then, 
distinguish two main classes of reformed spellings, (i) the 
Roman-value system, and (2) the Itnglish-value system. 
The only consistent and practical alphabet on the 
Imglish-value system that has yet been produced is the 
‘ Glossic * of Mr. Ellis. 

Glossic is based on the principle cT retaining the 
traditional means of expressing the sounds of English, 
but selecting one among the many symbols of each 
sound, and using it invariably to express that sound, 
rejecting, of course, all silent letters. Thus ee is taken 
as the sole representation of the sound of long being 
written not only in feel, hwi also in ;m/, = ‘ read' 

and ‘scheme,' pique,' &c. ai is written not only 

in fail, but also in ‘ name,' ;w>/ = ‘ reign,' &c. 

It cannot be denied that from its own point of view 
this system has considerable advantages. It would 
certainly cause the adults of the present generation less 
trouble than any Roman- value spelling, for any one 

N 2 
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who has learnt to read on the present system can read 
Glossic at sight. Mr. Ellis also thinks that those who 
had learnt Glossic would easily acquire the ordinary or 
‘ Nomic " spelling, as he calls it. Before attempting to 
settle the relative merits of the Roman- and English- 
value systems, as regards ease of transition to and from 
the ^ Nomic ' spelling, it will be well to weigh the follow- 
ing considerations. 

(1) In both systems a large number of words will 
retain their spellings entirely or almost unchanged. The 
following words, for instance, remain unchanged in both ; 
besi^ bend, desk, fed, let, men; if, hit, fish, wish, in, gift/ on, 
hot, god, dog, pot ; oil, boil, loin, and many others. 

( 2 ) Many, indeed most of the remaining words, will 
undergo great alterations under both systems. Let us 
consider, for instance, that most of our written words 
are practically hieroglyphs, which we recognise individu- 
ally by their consonant skeletons without thinking of the 
sounds they represent. Thus, if we substitute a (-) for 
the vowels in such words as kn~ght, wr-ck, -n-gh, we 
still recognise them without any difliculty, which would 
not be materially increased even by the introduction of 
different vowels. Now, on any system w'hatever of 
phonetic spelling, these w'ords, which all contain silcnl 
consonants, entirely alter the shape of their skeletons, 
so that whether we write Jiite, neit or nail, rcc or rek, 
innf or endf the results are equally disguised to the 
eye, and can only be made out by an effort. Any 
possible superiority of one alphabet over another is thus 
very considerably reduced, lb this may be added that, 
although in most cases where any superiority in point 
of resemblance to Nomic can be claimed by one system 
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over the other, the advantage is naturally on the side 
of Glossic, yet the Roman-value system often has the 
advantage on its side. Thus the in ‘ full,' ‘ pull,' ‘ put,' 
&c., and the i in * pique,' ‘ machine,' * marine,' &c., arc 
preserved unchanged in the Roman-value system, while 
ill Glossic u being used to represent the vowel in * but ' 
cinnot be retained in ‘full,' and the i of ‘pique,’ &c. must 
of course be written ee. 

(3) Again, the very resemblance of Glossic to Nomic 
often causes very puzzling confusions. Thus ‘latter,' 

‘ ridding,' ‘ supper,' become later ^ ridings super ^ while the 
Nomic ‘later,' ‘riding,' ‘ supcr(finc),' are represented by 
laiter^ reiding^ seuperfein. The Roman-value system, 
being more remote from Nomic, is much less liable to 
such cross-associations. In fact, the relation of Glossic 
to Nomic is very like that of two closely allied languages, 
such as Danish and Swedish, or Spanish and Portuguese. 
Although Danes and Swedes soon learn to understand 
one another's languages, they hardly ever, even after 
years of study, succeed in speaking each other's languages 
with real accuracy, the very nearness of the two languages, 
with their constant deviations from one another in matters 
of detail, causing constant confusion and cross-associa- 
tion. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF SOUNDS. 

VOAVELS. 

Vowels arc formed by retraction of the hack of the 
tongue, as in ‘frthcr'; by advancing the front of the 
tongue, qs in ‘b/U; or else they are mixed, as in ‘b/>d,' 
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in which the tongue is in a position* half-way between 
back and front. By height they are htgh^ as in ‘lift/ 
7}nd, as in * hale/ or loiVy as in * hat.' The vowels of 
these three words are all front, but the distinctions of 
height apply to back and mixed vowels as well. Thus 
the u of ‘ full * is high-back, just as that of ‘ hit ’ is high 
front. All these vowels may be further modified by 
labialization, or rounding. Thus, if the ee of ‘feel’ is 
pronounced with narrowed lip-opening, we obtain the 
French u in Mune' — the high-front-round. There are 
besides other modifications caused by the shape of the 
tongue itself. 

Of the large number of possible vowels only a small 
proportion is employed in each language. 

Again, among the special vowels of any one language 
we must distinguish between those differences which are 
disiinctivey that is, to which differences of meaning corre- 
spond, and those which are not. Thus the first elements 
of the diphthongs in ‘ by ' and ‘ out ' vary considerably : 
some people sound them broad as in ‘ father,' some thin, 
as in ‘man* with various intermediate sounds. And 
yet the meaning of the words remains unchanged. The 
distinction between the vowels of ‘ men ' and ‘ man,' on 
the other hand, though really slighter than that of the 
different pronunciations of ‘ by ' and ‘ out,' is a distinctive 
one. 

It often happens that two sounds, though formed in 
different ways, have nearly the same effect on the car. 
Thus the English vowel in ‘ turn * is formed in a totally 
different way from the French one in ‘ p^«r,' the former 
being an unrounded, the latter a rounded vowel, and 
yet they are hardly distinguishable by an untrained ear. 
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The consequence is that two such vowels are never 
employed together in the same language to distinguish 
the meanings of words, and for practical purposes they 
may be considered as variations of the same vowel. 
Hence we have to distinguish not so much between 
sounds as between groups of sounds. One of the most 
important distinctions of these groups is that of ‘ close ' 
and * open,* the open vowels being generally formed by 
a ' low * position of the tongue or by some other widening 
of the mouth passage. 

Disregarding special exceptions in individual languages, 
we may assume the following as the chief distinctive 
groups in language generally : 

A, Unrounded. 

(1) the dull-back, b«t. 

(2) the clear-back, f^/ther. 

(3) the mixed ^ t//rn, fath<?r, gab^ (German). 

(4) the high-front, bft, heat. 

(5) the close-front, Ae (Fnaich). 

(6) the open-front, mm, mf/rc, man, 

B. Rounded. 

(7) high-back, f«ll, (ool. 

(8) close-back, so (German). 

(9) open-back, fc^lly, fall. 

(10) jiigh-front, lunc (French). 

(11) close-front, pm (French). 

(12) open-front, pmr (French). 

“ The vowel in ‘ turn ’ is open-mixed, that in ‘ gabe ' close-mixed. 
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Of these groups the mixed (3) is, as. remarked above, 
almost identical in sound with the close and open front 
(ii, 12), with which latter the dull-back (i) is often 
identified, although in sound it is really intermediate 
between them and the clear-back (2). In practice, there- 
fore, the symbols for ii and 12 will also suffice for 
I and 3. 

a, i and w, at once supply symbols for 2, 4 and 7 re- 
spectively. For 10 we have only to restore j/ to its original 
Roman value, which it still retains in Danish and Swedish. 
If we assign e to the close-front (5) and 0 to the close- 
back-round (8), in accordance with the general European 
tradition, we must find letters for the corresponding open 
vowels. For the open-front (6) ae at once suggests itself, 
the a indicating openness. For the open o (9) there is 
no type ready to hand ; I propose therefore to adopt the 
turned 0 used by Mr. Ellis in his Paloeotype. This letter, 
which is really a turned f, is meant to suggest a turned 
0, which is impracticable. For the rounded e (ii) the 
turned a may be used, and for the open sound (12) 01. 
We thus obtain the perfectly parallel forms i. e, ae, and 
V/, a, ns. The last two at the same time supply symbols 
for the special English u in ‘but' (i) and ‘turn' (3). 

Diphthongs arc, of course, symbolised by the juxtaposi 
tion of their elements. The* following are the English 
diphthongs : — 


ai 

as m 

aisle. 

au 

9f 

no?/;. 

oi 

ii 

boil. 

ci 

ii 

veil. 

ou 


sowl. 


Diphthongs in all languages vary greatly in their con- 
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stituents, and the. above combinations must be understood 
as simply denoting general tendencies. Thus ai docs 
not literally imply a combination of the a in ‘ father ' and 
the i in ‘bit/ but merely a movement in that direction. 
We may start, not with a full-back vowel, but with a mixed 
one, which may move towards i, but without reaching it : 
in fact the commonest pronunciation of ‘ aisle ' may be 
represented by del. In the same way ei only implies a 
front vowel moving upwards, and, as a matter of fact, the 
starting-point may be either close or open e or even the 
a of ‘ man.' Indeed ei often begins with a mixed vowel, 
in which case ‘ veil ’ is confounded with ‘ vile.’ 

. Note that ei and ou in English supply the place of close 
long ee and 00, which most English people arc unable to 
pronounce. 

ii and uu are often diphthongised in a peculiar way in 
English, by being made to end in the consonants y and 
■w respectively, wlin (ween) and fuul (fool) becoming 
'wh/n dXi(\fiiivL 

Having thus laid a general ibundation, we may pro- 
ceed to discuss some special modifications required in 
English. 

As there is no short close c or in English, it is super- 
fluous to use 30 and 0 to denote the quality of sounds 
whose openness is always implied by their shortness. We 
can, therefore, discard o altogether in English, and employ 
36 to denote the peculiar a in ‘ man/ for which it would 
otherwise be difficult to find an appropriate letter. 

Thd longs of de and 0 may be expressed, as with the 
other vowels, by doubling — 30310, 00. But as this is incon- 
venient, and as 0 is not used in English, it is better to 
denote the long of 30 by ae, the separation of the letters 
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implying length. Long o may, on this -analogy, be de- 
noted by ao. 


B AND ITS MODIFICATIONS. 


The consonant r in English only occurs before a vowel, 
either in the same or the next word, as in ‘erring’ 
(eriq), ‘far off’ (faar aof). When not followed by a 
vowel, that is, cither by a pause or a- consonant, it is 
weakened into o — the er of ‘ father.’ After aa and 99 the 
9 is absorbed, as in ‘ bar ’ (baa), ‘ farther ’ (faadha), ‘ her ’ 
(hoe), ‘ heard ’ (hoed), the first two being indistinguishable 
from ‘ baa ’ and ‘ father.’ 9 is sometimes dropped after 
ao, especially before a consonant, as in ‘ floor,’ ‘ floored,’ 
although the full Jlao9, jlaood arc most usual in careful 
speech, especially when the a is final. After other vowels 
9 is preserved throughout, also when the v is sounded as 
a full consonant : compare ‘ air ’ (acs), ‘ aired ’ (aeod), and 
‘airy’ (acari) with ‘far off’ (faar aof), ‘her own' (hoer 
oun), and ‘ flooring ’ (flaoriq). 

The following table will give a general idea of these 
changes : — 


faar aof (far off) 
hoer oun (her own) 
fiiariq (fearing) 
aeoriq (airing) 
muuariq (mooring) 
flaoriq (flooring) 
faiariq (firing) 
flauari (flowery, floury) 
leiariq (layering) 
louariq (lowering) 


faa 

faadha (farther). 

hoe 

hoed (heard). 

fiiii 

fiiad (feared). 

aeo 

aeod (aired). 

muua 

muuod (moored). 

flaoa 

flaood (floored). 

faio 

faiod (fired). * 

flauo 

flauad (flowered). 

leio 

leiad (layered). 

louo 

louod (lowered). 
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Note that ew^f) and oud(f) in rapid, especially in vulgar 
speech, often pass into aed{r) and aodi^r). 

When r is preceded by a short vowel, as in ‘ hurry * 
(hari), ‘ merry’ (meri), no 9 is generated. 


Unaccented Vowels. 

The two chief unaccented vowels in English are 9 and 
/, together with the rarer 0. The former may be regarded 
as a shortened oe, as in ‘ her,’ into which it always passes 
when emphasised or prolonged, but it is really nothing 
but a voice murmur without any definite configuration. 

* Ttie i is an intermediate vowel between i and e, and might 
as well be written e as i. It may be regarded either as a 
very open i or a very close e. 

The following are examples of 9 : — 

otemt (attempt), opouz (oppose), opon (upon), todei 
(to-day). 

souf 9 (sofa), menshon (mention), peishons (patience), 
kgerot (carrot), 

faadha (father), on 9 (honour), mezh^ (measure), 

faowad (forward), shepad (shepherd). 

feivorit (favourite), mezhoriq (measuring). 

9 is often dropped before n, and m ; always when the 
9 is preceded by t or d and followed by Z or ii : — 

metl (metal), gaadn (garden), gaadniq (gardening), 
m 9 ti> (mutton). 

iivl (evil), loukl (local), simbl (cymbal, symbol). 

When two or more unaccented as or is follow one 
another, .one of them is often thrown out, as in — 
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hist(o)ri (history), feiv(o)rit (favourite), vedzh|?|t3bl 
(vegetable). 

i is less common than a. It is most usual as a weaken- 
ing of front vowels, especially when i or y is written : — 

piti (pity), mondi (Monday). 

divaid (divide), ditekt (detect). 

rx'bit (rabbit), fishiz (fishes), obiliti (ability). 

It is the regular unaccented vowel before dzli, even 
when a is written : — 

vilidzh (village), kxridzh (carriage), kolidzh (college). 

In rapid speech i is apt to pass into 9, except when* 
final. 

Unaccented o in ordinary speech is simply 9 rounded. 
When dwelt on it becomes oil Examples are — 

pateito (potato), folo (follow), felo (follow). 

In rapid speech this o passes into j. 

These vowels occur also in unaccented monosyllables. 
Compare ‘ a man ' (o moen) with ‘ against * (ogenst), ‘ to 
go ' (to gou) with ‘ to-day ' (to dci), ‘ for all ' (for aol) with 
‘ forgive * (fogiv), ‘ of course ' (ov kaoos) with ‘ offence ’ 
(ofens). 

the and to have two distinct unaccented forms. Before 
consonants they both have 9, while before vowels they 
assume the fuller forms did and iu \ — 

dho mcen (the man), dhi enomi (the enemy). 

to gou (to go), tu ento (to enter). 

It was, I believe, first noticed by INIr. Ellis that ‘ that ’ 
as a demonstrative is always full dkdety while as a con- 
junction and relative pronoun it becomes dhdt ; — ^i nou 
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dhst dhact dhot dhajt maen sez iz truu (I know that that 
that that man says is true). 

Consonants. 

As regards the use of the letters there can be no ques- 
tion about the values of the following : — b, d, f, g, h, k, 1, 
m, n, p, r, s, t, v, w, z. 

This leaves c, x undisposed of. We also have y, 
which is not required as a vowel-symbol in English. If 
we allow y to retain its present value, wc can also retain ^ 
as a convenient abbreviation of dzh. For L^h we have ch, 
which, by the omission of the superfluous hy can be re- 
•duced to simple c. We thus have c and J perfectly parallel. 

may very w'cll be taken to represent the back nasal ny, 
as Mr. Ellis has clone in his Palccotype. x lastly, if em- 
ployed at all, must in consistency be extended to all ks s 
in the language, not only in such words as stXy but also 
ill rex (wrecks), eex (cheejues), &c. 

These contractions fulb^ counterbalance the necessity 
<)(' retaining thc^ digraphs th and .s4, to which must of 
course be adclcxl dh and zh. vdi is very generally made 
into w in Southern ihiglish, but it is well to keep up the 
distinction on the chance of its being afterwards revived. 
The breath yh (= German ‘ic7E) sometimes occurs in such 
words as ‘hue^ (yhuu), more commonly, however, pro- 
nounced hymiy with a separate h before the y. 

Consonants are often dropped in English. Thus the h 
of the jiersonal pronouns is generally dropped when they 
come* after a verb, and are unaccented, as in a? sao wi (I 
saw him). Saw her and soar are both pronounced saoa. 
The d of and is generally dropped before a consonant, as 
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in af n cm dgen (cut and come again), where the vowel 
is dropped also on account of the t and n (p. 187 above). 

Assimilations also occur in rapid speech. Thus, many 
people who pronounce the <7 of ‘going,' &c. quite dis- 
tinctly in most cases, regularly change the back into the 
point nasal (n), when it is followed by a point consonant 
(t, d, n), as in goiim . (going to . . .). In I can* i go 
the t is generally dropped, and the point nasal is often 
assimilated to the g by being made into the back nasal 7 
— at kaaq gou. 


Accent and Quantity. 

The chief accent or stress in each word may be marked, 
by (*) following the letter on which the accent begins . — 
-gj^*^’«j/(against),y>^7V; (forgive). To indicate the secondary 
accent, when necessary, (:) may be used : — i:nkdnv'nny?m 
(inconvenience), dist:r?kt?b'Uiti (destructibilily). These 
very convenient marks were introduced by Mr. l^llis. In 
practice the accent need only be marked when it is on 
some other than the first syllable. Thus it need not be 
marked in foutogreef (photograph). 

Unaccented vowels are always shortened. Thus hii in 
hii gouz (he goes) is much shorter than in it iz hii (it is 
he), but its vowel is quite distinct from the regular short i 
in ‘ hit.' As this shortening is always implied by the want 
of accent, it need not be marked ; hi gouz would imply 
that the i was pronounced as in ‘ hit.' 

Emphasis, or the accent of a word in a sentence as 
distinguished from that of a syllabic in a word, is marked 
by a (*) before the word. Such subordinate monosyllables 
as ‘he,’ ‘she,* ‘it,* ‘and,’ ‘if,’ ‘to,’ ‘for,’ &c., are assumed 
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to be unaccented unless thus marked. We thus distin- 
guish between hn gouz and it iz ’hit, between Mi hdez mai 
huk (he has my book) and it iz 'mai huk not 'Mz (it is my 
book, not Ms). Principal words, such as nouns, non- 
auxiliary verbs and adjectives, which regularly receive a 
full accent, may be marked in the same way whenever 
they are made exceptionally emphatic, thus ai 'fdg'iv yu 
indicates that the second syllable of fdg'iv is uttered with 
extra emphasis. 


List of English Symbols. 

The following table gives a complete list of the English 
Vowel symbols in the ‘ Romic * system I propose, together 
with those consonant ones which require elucidation, with 
examples. 

A. Voivels, 

aa\ papa, far, glass, after, aant. [Before s and/ 
or before two (pronounced) consonants aa is sometimes 
sjiortcncd, and sometimes becomes x ; glxSy xnt^ 
de : man. 

ae ; aerate, bear, fare. [Always followed by 9 .] 

ai : Tsa/ah, a/sle, wme. 

ao : extraordinary, broad, more. 

an : Fawst, nowy noim. 

e : red. 

ei : they, ve/1, name. 

t : ?’ll, fishes. 

u, ty : mach/nc, feel. 

0 : not, cloth, cross, soft. [Often becomes ao before t/t, 
s, and/: klaothy kraoSy saoft?^ 
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oi : hoy, bo^l. 
ou : flot«7, sowl, stone, 
u : MI, pwt, good. 
uu, uw : trtith, Tue, fool, 
a : tep, come ; father, here, 
oe : hc^*, ti^rn, heard. 

B. Comonants. 

C : chyxxch, Quitch, 
dh : tliQXi, With, 
j : judge, gentle, 
q : sin//, finger. 

: fi.s/i. 
th : //ank. 
a; : sia;, wrecA’.?. 
y • young. 
zh : rou//e, pleasure. 


New Types. 

Although new types should be avoided at first, their 
exclusion is only a practical consideration, not a matter 
of principle, and there is no reason why they should not 
afterwards be introduced by degrees. Thus Mr. Pitman's 
Tj is unquestionably superior to q as a symbol of the back 
nasal ng, for its shape at once associates it with the other 
nasals n, m. Again the Greek 6 and 5 (or perhaps better 
the Anglo-Saxon b) would do very well for t7i and dit, 
both being easily written. The long s and tailed z of 
Pitman's Phonotypy are also excellent letters for sh and 
zJi. We should thus avoid the ambiguity of such words 
as pothuk (pothook), which at present can only be avoided 
by writing poUhuk. 



SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Varieties of Pronunciation. 

It is clear that as soon as spelling ceases to adapt itself 
to existing varieties of pronunciation — whether ‘collo- 
quialisms/ ‘ vulgarisms/ or ‘ provincialisms ' — it ceases to 
be phonetic. 

Spelling apart from the sounds it represents has, pro- 
perly speaking, no meaning, no existence whatever. A 
picture of a man at once suggests the idea ‘ man ’ to any 
one,* and the sounds represented by the letter-group man 
suggest the same idea to all English-speaking people, but 
the letters m, a, n only suggest sounds, not ideas. After 
a time, of course, we learn to associate ideas with letter- 
groups without thinking of the sounds, but this is neces- 
sarily a secc:Midary process, although it may be carried so 
far that the conne ction between the letters and their 
sounds becomes to a great extent forgotten — till, in 
short, the spelling becomes unphoneiic, as in the present 
English. The only way to cure these evils — which is the 
object of all spelling reform — is to restore spelling to its 
only legitimate function, that of symbolising sounds. 

It follows necessarily that if two people have different 
pronunciations, their spellings must also be different. If 
A, who pronounces glxs (glass), gxl (girl), iidhj (either), 
is to bb compelled to write g/aas, goei, aiJhs because R 
pronounces so, phonetic spelling becomes a mere mockery, 
and is really no more phonetic than the present system, 
which writes knight and ivright because j:)eople pronounced 
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SO three hundred years ago, although ha]f of the letters are 
absolutely unmeaning now. 

As a matter of fact, these differences, which hardly ever 
cause the slightest difficulty even in the most rapid speech, 
and, indeed, generally pass quite unheeded, cannot possi- 
bly cause any difficulty to the reader, who has time to 
consider deliberately the meaning of any passage, if neces- 
sary. When divergences of pronunciation increase to 
such a degree as to make a faithful phonetic representa- 
tion of them unintelligible, or nearly so, to those acquainted 
only with the standard form of speech, it is certain that the 
spoken pronunciation itself will prove still more difficult. 

In fact, one of the worst features of a fixed orthography 
is that it loses all control of pronunciation, and thus in- 
directly proves the cause of such changes as have com- 
pletely changed the character of English in the last few 
centuries. If those careless speakers of the seventeenth 
century who used to drop the initial consonants in such 
words as wrtfe and hi 07 v had been obliged to omit them 
in writing as well as in speech, it is probable that the 
change would have been nipped in the bud, and people 
would have seen that uniformity of spelling is a delusion, 
unless based on a corresi)onding uniformity of pronun- 
ciation. 

The history of h and /-in modern times is an instructive 
instance of how pronunciation may be controlled by a 
changing spelling. It is certain that if English had been 
left to itself the sound h would have been as completely 
lost in the standard language as it has been in most of 
the dialects. But the distinction between house and *oust\ 
although in itself a comparatively slight one, being easily 
marked in writing, such spellings as 'ouse came to be used 
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in novels, &c. as an easy way of suggesting a vulgar 
speaker. The result was to produce a purely artificial 
reaction against the natural tendency to drop the h, its 
retention being now considered an almost infallible test 
of education and refinement. The weakening of r into a 
voWel, and its absorption into the vowel that precedes it, 
although really quite as injurious to the force and intelligi- 
bility of the language as the dropping of h, not being 
easily marked in writing, passes unheeded, and, indeed, 
few people realise the fact that they make no difference 
whatever between such words as father and farther. 
Indeed, if such a reformed spelling as Glossic is adopted, 
in. which these artificial distinctions are still kept up, there 
is nd reason why in the next half century r may not 
utterly disappear everywhere except initially; hear^ for 
instance, becoming identical in sound with he. 

If the high literary cultivation of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the consequent fixity of the 
orthography, not only failed to prevent, but positively 
encouraged the most sweeping changes in pronunciation, 
it is certain that the same effects will produce the same 
causes in the future. No one who has paid any attention 
to the tendencies oi' English pronunciation will deny that 
the following hypothetical changes of pronunciation in 
the next fifty or sixty years iire all possible and some of 
them extremely probable (the pronunciations are given in 
the received spelling): — 

been becomes bane- 

bane „ bine, 

bine „ barn, 

boon „ been (through biin). 

0*2 
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Indeed, many of these changes are already in progress. 
I have myself heard lake time pronounced in a way which 
made it sound not very unlike tike tarm, and this from 
speakers who, although not very refined, certainly belonged 
to the upper middle class. 

The result of these and similar changes will be that in 
another century any fixed scheme of reform adopted now 
will be nearly as unphonetic as our present Nomic spell- 
ing. It must also be remembered that by that time 
England, America, and Australia will be speaking mu- 
tually unintelligible languages, owing to their independent 
changes of pronunciation. 

The only way to meet these evils is strictly to subor- 
dinate spelling to pronunciation. One very important 
result of this will be that instead of teaching spelling we 
shall have to teach pronunciation. Our maxim will be, 
‘Take care of the pronunciation, and the spelling will 
take care of itself.* If it is wrong to confound father 
and farther in spelling, it must be still more wrong to 
confound them in pronunciation. Then the question of 
restoring the consonantal pronunciation of r throughout 
will perhaps arise — certainly that of arresting further 
change will. School-inspectors will examine not in spell- 
ing but in pronunciation, elocution, and intelligent read- 
ing — subjects which are now Absolutely ignored as branches 
of general education. When a firm control of pronunciation 
has thus been acquired, provincialisms and vulgarisms will 
at last be entirely eliminated, and one of the most impor- 
tant barriers between the different classes of society will 
thus be abolished. 

It must, however, be remembered that these results are 
not to be attained by the adoption of any system indif- 
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ferently that may be proposed. What is wanted is a simple, 
consistent, and above all clastic spelling, which, within 
certain practical limits, will adapt itself to every change of 
pronunciation. Changes of pronunciation cannot be con- 
trolled by any spelling based on the Nomic values of the 
letters. There is, for instance, no reason why 00 should 
represent the sound of long u any more than that of long 
/, nor consequently why the mt of ‘ boon ' should not 
change through /^yn (with the French ti) into If tin without 
any change of spelling being thought necessary, and con- 
sequently without any control of such possible changes 
being exercised. 


International Intelligibility. 

One very important result of a return to the Roman 
values of the letters would be the restoration of the 
original harmony of the luiglish with the Continental 
values of the letters, which would much facilitate the 
acquisition of English by foreigners, and vice versa. 
At present, l^nglish people and foreigners have to learn 
each other's languages almost entirely by eye, unless 
thoroughly tauglit by a native, and consequently are 
utterly at a loss when brought face to face with the 
spoken language — in fact,, they have to learn the same 
language twice over. Thus when a German sees the 
luiglish written word r/^l/l he easily associates it with 
his own nr///, as also the English ua///c with the German 
f/a///c, but when he hears the genuine rai/ anti //ci///, 
he is thrown completely off the scent. Conversely, 
when an Englishman comes across the German h/ic for 
the first time, he at once thinks of his own Ivur, and' 
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naturally drops the k in the German word as well as in 
the English : if he were used to see the English word 
spelt nit, he would never think of dropping the k in 
German. 

It will, of course, be urged by the advocates of histori- 
cal spelling that the silent letters in right and knH <ire 
really valuable helps in acquiring the language. All this 
really amounts to is, that sixteenth-century English bears 
a much closer resemblance to German than nineteenth- 
century English does, consequently that a German will 
learn the former more easily than the latter, and that 
an Englishman who knows sixteenth-century English 
will thereby learn German more easily. The practical 
result is, of course, that English has to be learnt twice 
over both by the English themselves and by foreigners. 
The worst of it is, that instead of learning the older 
stage of our language on an intelligent and systematic 
plan, we have it forced on us — whether we really want 
it or not — in the shape of a garbled and imperfect 
orthography, which, instead of giving us clear ideas of 
the language of the period it represents, only serves 
hopelessly confuse our notions of our present language. 

Of course the orthographies of most of the Continental 
languages require reform as well as English ; French, 
especially, most urgently dcruands a thorough change. 
Indeed, there is no reason why foreigners should not 
learn French on a phonetic system, leaving the present 
French spelling to be acquired afterwards, even if the 
French themselves do not inaugurate a reform. 

There are many significant facts in the pronunciation 
and spelling of English which show that the return to 
the Roman values of the vowels would not be by any 
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means so violent a change as is generally supposed. 
Even without gding beyond the commonest words in 
our vocabulary we have whole classes of words like 
machine^ marine, oblique, antique, &c., in which long i 
retains its Roman value. In geographical names, such as 
Alqba??ia, Chicago, Granada, Medina, Messina, the accented 
vowels all have the Roman values. In such names as 
Isaiah, Achaia, Cairo, the diphthong also has its strict 
analytical value. Indeed, the tendency is becoming 
stronger and stronger to retain as much as possible the 
native pronunciation of foreign names. The definite 
adoption of the Romic principle by the Indian govern- 
ment, and the reformed pronunciation of Latin, are all 
most important moves in the same direction. 

History and EtyiMology. 

One of the commonest arguments against phonetic 
spelling is that it would destroy the historical and etymo- 
logical value of the present system. One writer protests 
against it as a ‘ reckless wiping out of the whole history 
ofi the language/ imagining, it appears, that as soon as 
a phonetic alphabet has once firmly established itself, 
the existing Nomic literature will at once disappear by 
magic, together with all the older documents of the 
language from Alfred to Chaucer. It need hardly be 
said that a few months’ study of the language of Chaucer, 
or, better still, of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, or, best of 
all, of both* of them, would give what a life spent in 
the mechanical employment of our Nomic orthography 
fails to give, namely, some of the materials on which 
a rudimentary knowledge of the history and etymology 
cf the English language might be based. 
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As a matter of fact, our present spelling is in many 
particulars a far from trustworthy guide in etymology, 
and often, indeed, entirely falsifies history. Such 
spellings as island, author, delight, sovereign, require 
only to be mentioned, and there arc hundreds of others 
involving equally gross blunders, many of which. hiive 
actually corrupted the spoken language ! 

Even if we carried out — that is, if it were possible — 
the principle of etymological spelling consistently, by 
writing each word in its primitive Indo-Germanic form, 
writing, for instance, klaipawardha for lord, we should 
only be giving a portion of the materials of etymology. 
We should have to give in brackets or foot-notes to each 
word the x\nglo-Saxon and Middic-English, together witfi 
the present l^nglish forms, the last in phonetic spelling, 
and, lastly, a brief abstract of the laws which govern the 
various changes of form and meaning. Even if we 
arbitrarily resolve not to trace our history further back 
than the sixteenth century we shall have to write each 
word twice over. It is absurd to say that the spelling 
knight, for instance, throws light on any word in the 
present English. Of course, the word meant is 7iait, 
But where do we find the existence of such a word 
even hinted at? All that the spelling knight tells us is 
that a word existed in a certain form in sixteenth-century 
English : it tells us nothing about its present form. 

In short, historical spelling destroys the materials on 
which alone history itself can be based. This is the case 
in the English of the last few centuries. The word 
‘name,' as its spelling indicates, was in Chaucer’s time 
pronounced naamj, or something like it. It is now 7 iem, 
although still written ‘name.’ Now there must clearly 
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have been several intermediate stages between naani? 
and neim — the one word certainly did not change straight 
into the other. If these changes had taken place in the 
period before Chaucer, we should have been able to trace 
their progress step by step in the changes of the spelling, 
whjch, as it is, not only fails to record these changes, 
but gives the false impression that the English language, 
in this word at least, has remained unchanged since the 
time of Chaucer. Hence the actual history of the 
English language since the invention of printing has to 
be investigated in a most laborious and uncertain way, 
quite independently of its written form, so far as the 
sounds are concerned. The investigations of Mr. Ellis 
fiavp proved that ‘name* passed through the ft)llowing 
stages : naana^ naam^ iidtmn (long of ae in ‘ man '), naem^ 
neem, neim. It is clear that if a consistent and etymo- 
logical spelling had become fixed in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, there would have been no Grimm's law, no 
etymology, in short no philology at all possible. 

The idea, too, that because etymology is an amusing 
and instructive pursuit, it should therefore be dragged 
into practical orthography, is about as reasonable as it 
would be to insist on every one having Macaulay's History 
of England permanently chained round his neck, because 
history is an improving study. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that it is mainly 
among the class of half-taught dabblers in philology that 
etymological spelling has found its supporters. All true 
})hilolQgists and philological bodies have uniformly de- 
nounced it as a monstrous absurdity both from a practical 
and a scientific point of view. 



DETAILED COMPARISON OF GLOSSIC AND 
ROMIC. 


The elementary vowel symbols of Glossic arc con- 
tained in the following key-words : 
gnat, baa, bait, caul, 
net, beet, height, fend, 
knit. 

not, cool, coal, foil, fowl, 
nwt, faot (for /oo/). 

The only consonants that require notice (reserving 
for the present) are : 
e/iest, jest 

tJtiu, dhen (for //le;/) ; msh, rou5;/ic (for rouge), 

Glossic is an attempt to form phonetic system of 
writing based on the present values of the letters. It 
is, therefore, necessarily a compromise. As Mr. Ellis 
himself remarks, ‘ Combinations rather . than separate 
letters have definite sounds. Thus u in nut has one 
sound, but the combinations uo, ou, eu, have no trace 
of this sound.' Of course, when the learner has once 
acquired these combinations he is taught to apply them 
consistently. In fact Glossic depends mainly on the 
phonetic use of a limited number of unphonetic combinations 
(that is, combinations whose pronunciation does not 
depend on that of their elements). In Romic, qn the 
other hand, the combinations (diphthongs, &c.) are as 
phonetic as the actual words themselves, so that the 
learner of Romic only has to learn the values of six 
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simple vowel-symbols, whereas the learner of Glossic 
has to master more than twenty, which are not only 
totally disconnected and arbitrary, but also suggest all 
kinds of puzzling cross-associations. Of course, even 
this is an enormous improvement on Nomic, in which 
there* are more than two hundred combinations, many 
of which are employed almost at random. 

The weakest part of Glossic is its treatment of r. 
r in Glossic is used both for the consonant and for the 
vocalised r (=o), as in peer (piio), and hence must be 
doubled in peer ring {=pii3riq), the first r indicating the 
y, the second the true n in ‘err,* ‘burn,* &c., is 
written er\ cr=‘crr,^ ^^r«=‘burn.’ Hence deier?'ing=z 
floijiic dii'oeriq^ on the analogy of peen ing. But er before 
a vowel has the totally distinct value of Romic er, as in 
the word ering=^ erring* (criq). 

Again, the conventional ar and or arc retained to 
represent the same sounds as aa and au, faadher and 
fardher, for instance, being kept distinct, although their 
pronunciation is identical. 

• Here the phonetic character of Glossic entirely breaks 
down, for such distinctions as liiose last mentioned can 
only be taught by spelling lessons. This is equally the 
case with such spellings as those of the final vowels in 
faadher and soafa (‘ sofaj), where the same sound is 
represented in two distinct ways. Be (ore the learner 
can decide whether to write soafa or soa/er, he must 
stop and consider whether a following vowel would bring 
out the r or not. 

These considerations show clearly at what a sacrifice 
of the most essential principles of phonetic writing Glossic 
retains its similarity to the existing spelling. Any attempt 
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to make the writing of r phonetic could only produce 
such spellings as these, which would ‘quite defeat the 
aims of the system : — peeu (=pcer), peeuring (peering), 
sauu (soar), faadha,faadhu (farther), soa/er (sofa), ergenst^ 
iigcnsi (against), &c. 

In short, Glossic cannot be regarded as a consistjenily 
phonetic system even on its own principle of taking the 
values of combinations for granted. 

’’riie following tables have been prepared with a view 
to enable the reader to judge for himself on the relations 
of Glossic and Romic to one another and to Nomic. 
They consist of typical words chosen impartially to re- 
present most of the more important values of the different 
Nomic letters and combinations, together with the Glassic 
and Romic spellings. 
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A. VOWELS. 


Nomic. 

Glossic. 

Romjc. 

Nomic. 

(Lossic. 

Romic. 

man 

man 

mxn i 

thief 

thcef 

thiif 

• lane 

lain 

loin 

lie 

lei 

lai 

hare 

hair 

hacar ! 




ask 

aask 

aask 

on 

on 

on 

wall 

waul 

waol 

hole 

hoal 

houl 

salt 

solt 

solt 

none 

nun 

nan 




more 

moar 

maoar 

nail 

nail 

neil 

word 

weid 

wood 

air 

air 

acor 

no 

noa 

noil 




do 

doo 

dull 

saw 

sau 

sao 







soon 

soon 

Slum 

ten 

ten 

ten 

good 

guod 

Sjucl 


hoe 

hii 

blood 

bind 

bUl 

where 

whair 

whacar 

door 

doar 

daoar 

stern 

stern 

stoen 







oath 

oath 

outh 

see 

see 

sii 

oar 

oar 

aoar 

sea 

see 

sii 

woe 

woa 

wou 

bear 

bair 

baesr 

shoe 

shoo 

shun 

earth 

erth 

oeth 




head 

hed 

lied 

oil 

oil 

oil 

break 

braik 

bieik 

hoy 

boi 

boi 

veil 

vail 

veil 

out 

out 

aut 

key 

kce 

kii 

soul 

soal 

soul 

eye 

ei 

ai 

1 

yoo 

yuu 




four 

foar 

faoer 

few 

feu 

fyuu 




gi ew 

groo 

gruu. 

up 

up 

ap 




tune 

leiin 

tyuun 

in 

in 

in 

rule 

rool 

null 

myth , 

, mith 

mith 

burst 

berst 

boest 

wine 

wein 

wain 

full 

fuol 

ful 

first 

ferst 

foest 


1 


•pique 

peck 

piik 


1 

1 

1 
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B. DROPPED CONSONANTS. 


Nomic. 

Glossic. 

Romic. 

N OMIC. 

Glossic. 

Romic. 

debt 

det 

det 

hymn 

liim 

him 

lamb 

lam 

liem 




scene 

seen 

siin 

psalm 

saam 

saam 

schism 

sizm 

sizm 

phthisis 

1 

tizis 

tizis 

gnaw ' 

1 

1 nau 

nao 

isle j 

eil 

1 ail 

reign 

1 rain ^ 

rein 



1 1 


O. VARYING CONSONANTS. 


Nomic, 

Glossic. 

Romic. 

1 Nomic. ( 

Glossic. 

Romic. ^ 

cat 

kat 

kict 

! sec 1 

see 

sii 

cease 

see.s 

siis 

! as 

az 

mz 

ocean 

oaslien 

oushan 

, sugar 1 

i shuoger 

shugor 

chin 

chin 

cin 

! thick 

thik 

thik 

scheme 

skeem 

skiiin 

1 this 

dhis 

dhis 




Thames 

Temz 

temz 

get 

get 

get 

1 



George 

Joarj 

jaoj 

j . 






[ vex 

veks 

vex 

ghost 

goasl 

gousl 

example 

egzaampl 

egzaampl 

laugh 

laaf 

laaf 

Xerxes 

Zerkseez 

zoexiiz 

through 

throo 

thruu 
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The results of a detailed study of this table may be 
conveniently, though somewhat roughly, summed up 
in the following lists, in which, however, only the com- 
monest groups are given, each represented by its typical 
word : — 


I. 

Unchanged 
in both. 

II. 

Changed in 
both. 

III. 

Unchanged 
in Glossic. 

IV. 

Unchanged 
in Roniic. 

(5) 

(I2) 

0 0 

(.0 

1 ask"- 

lane 

man 

veil 

j ten 

hare 

nail 

pique 

I in 

wall 

saw 

soul 

on 

salt 

(air) 

full 

oil 1 

' sea 

(stern) 

rule 

1 

bear 

sec ' 



1 head 

few 



j wine 

soon 


1 

1 hole 

oath 


1 

1 1 

none 

out 



good 

up 


! 1 

i 1 

blood 

1 

1 


We see that out of a total of thirty-three typical words 
more than a half cither remain unchanged or else undergo 
equally violent changes umkr any possible scheme of reform. 
Also that only a third of the whole thirty- three remain 
unchanged in Glossic, from which the two in parentheses 
ought, strictly speaking, to be excluded, as their agree- 
ment with Noinic is obtained at a great sacrifice of pho- 
netic consistency. 

The results are, of course, rough. Mathematical 
accuracy would require that the number of words be- 
longing to each group should be counted, and the relative 

* May be considered as practically unchanged. 
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importance and frequency of each word ascertained, all 
of which would be a very laborious work. 

It is, however, clear that the ease with which Glossic 
is read by those familiar with Nomic is not inconsistent 
with considerable divergences between the two. It is, 
therefore, an important question to consider what would 
be the effect of the greater divergence between Nomic 
and Romic on the first attempts of a Nomic reader to 
understand Romic. If the difference between Glossic 
and Romic in ease of acquirement by a Nomic reader 
amount, as it is possible it may, only to half-an-hour’s 
preliminary study of the elementary symbols of the latter, 
and the principles of their combination, then it is a serioq^ 
question whether it is worth while sacrificing the interests 
of future generations of learners to the half-hours of the 
comparatively few who have to make the transition from 
Nomic to Romic. 



4 



SPECIMENS. 


A. Uncontractkd. 

(Writing tah, dzk in full and retaining ng,) 


T. 

hiiusouc’vo hiiorith dhiiz sciingz 9v main, snd duuith 
dh9m, ai wil laikn him anfuu a waiz msen, whitsh bill hiz 
haus 0 p*on o rok : and dha rein dis’endid, and dha (ladz 
keim, and dha windz bluu, and biit ap*on dhoct haus ; and 
it fei’ not : far it waz faundid ap*on a rok. 

and evriwon dhat hiirith dhiiz seiingz ov main, and 
duuith dham not, shajl bii laikand anfuu a fuulish mcen, 
whitsh bilt hiz haus o])‘on dha samd: and dha rein di- 
s'endid, and dha flodz kcirn^ and dha windz bluu, and biit 
ap*on dhajt haus; arxl it fel: and greit woz dha faol av it. 

B. Contracted. 

(c = tsh, j = dzJiy q = ng, a for aa, the length being 
im[)lied. The combinations ih, See, are regarded as 
diphthongs and wriltep simi>Iy the length of the 
first element being implied, as in pI ; on the same 
principltj aed and aoa are simplified into p9 and oo.) 


a disp’yuut wans ar-ouz bifwiin dha wind and dha san, 
whic waz dha stroqgar av dha tuu, and dhei ag*riid ta put 
dha point on ’dhis ishu, dhat whice-va suunist meid a 
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trsevb teik of iz klouk, shud bi ok’aunlid dha moo 
pauafol. dho wind big*aen, one! bluu widh aol iz mail 
on mein o blast, kould on fios oz o threishyon staom ; bot 
dho stroqgo hii bluu dho klouso- dho troevlo raept iz klouk 
or*aund im, ond dho taito hii graspt it widh iz hsenclz. 
•dhen brouk aut dho son : widh iz welkom bhmz hii «dis- 
p-oest dho veipor on dho kould; dho traevlo felt dhojiinyol 
waomth, ond oz dho son shon braitor on braito, hii sxi 
daun, ouvok’om widh dho hiit, ond kast hiz klouk on dho 
graund. 

III. 

it op*ioz dhot dhor ar in iqglond on weilz, in raund 
nomboz, faiv milyon culdrou ov dho leiboriq popyoVeishon, 
huu mei bi exp*ektid tu ofend poblik clim’cntori skuulz. 
ob'aut haf dhis nombor ar sektyuoli on dho roulz ov soc 
skuulz. wii mei estimeil dhot ob-aut haf-o-mdlyon culdrou 
senyuoli pas dho limit ov dho skuul eij ond entor on o laif 
ov leibo. dho haiist staendsd fixt in dhiiz skuulz, dho 
sixth staendod, rik-waioz dho pyuupl to riid o shaot piesij 
from 0 buk oo nyuuspeipo, on to rail o shaot thiim widh 
kor'ekt speliq — not o veri hai rik’waiomont soetnli. hau 
meni culdron riict dhis staendod ? ounli twenti thauznd ; 
whail dho nombor ov tiicoz, ink’luudiq pyuupltiicoz, im- 
p’loid iz ob*aut fifti thauznd ; dhact iz, tuu pyuuplz por 
aenom for evri • faiv tiicoz I ounli ob-aut won hondrod 
thauznd culdron aenyuoli evo get biyond dho thoed 
staendod, whic miinz dho riidiq ov on iizi staoribuk, ond 
raitiq o shaot paesij from dho seim widh kor*ekt sj)eliq. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


§ 22, p. 8. Fremh Nasals. I now doubt the necessity 
of any guttural compression in (he formation of the 
French nasals : their deep tone may be due simply to the 
greater lowering of the uvula than in South German and 
American nasality. 

§ 28, p. lo. b. JV/i/sprred Vo7ve/s. Professor Storm 
says that whispered vowels are very common in the 
Malagasy language of Madagascar, as in the tribe-name 
‘ Bets(i)m(i)s*ar(a)k(a),' where the whispered sounds are 
enclosed in parentheses ‘ Christ ' in the Malagasy ver- 
sion is spelt ‘Kraist/ but it ought consistently to have 
been written ‘ K(i)rais(i)t(raV a native observed to 
IVofessor Storm. 

§ 30, p. II. y'ongue Fosilions. iiclfs diagrams should 
be* compared. In passing from (i) to (e) and (oe) suc- 
cessively, not only is tongue lowered, but the point of 
jfreatest narrowness is also shifted further back, the size 
Df the resonance-chamber in the front of the moutli being 
hus increased in both directions. Ilencv: the case with 
vvhich (a) passes into l>y shifting the point of narrow- 
less a little more forward. It is also clear that in forming 
'e) the passage may be made as narrow as for (i), without 
confounding ihe two sounds : the Danish (e*) is, in fact, 
in (i) formed furtlicr in from the point of the tongue. 

“ The ftnal (a) is almost, or entirely, silent, as proiioiineed by 
I'rofessor Storm. 
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§ 68, p. 23. Acoustic Qualities of Vowels, The Danish 
phonetician Jessen, for instance, goes so far as to en- 
tirely identify (i) with (e), (e) with (se), &c., and cpn- 
sequcntly comes to the conclusion that ‘close’ and ‘open’ 
are purely relative terms, (i) and (e) being open as com- 
pared with (i), but close as compared with (e) and (£e)r 

§ 09 , p. 26. Professor Storm says that Russian ‘jery ’ 
is certainly not nasal : as he pronounces it, it sounds to 
me simply as (ih), apparently with slight rounding. 

§ 71 , p. 26. The German &c. (eh) in ‘ gabe ’ may also be 
the wide (eh), although its indistinct glide-like character 
makes it diflicult to identify with certainty. It seems to 
be quite distinct from the French sound in ‘ que.’ 

§ 87 , p. 29. The long Swedish seems to a Norwegian 
ear to approximate to (yi). 

§ 88, p. 29. (tdi) is better exemplified in the Nor- 
wegian than the Swedish pronunciation. The Swedish 
sound is, I believe, the English (//) formed with the lips 
in the low-round position. 

§ 112, p. 39. (,s) is not quite the Spanish sound, which 
has really something of a (th)-charactcr, the blade posi- 
tion being modified by advancing the tip of the tongue, 
which docs not touch the teeth. 

. § 113 , p. 39. The Spanish soft d, according to Pro- 
fessor Storm, varies a good deal, being sometimes a 
very weak sound between (^z) and (dh), often being quite 
mute. 

§ 117 , j). 41. I'he Spanish />*is not simple (bh). Sec 
note to § 133 below. , 

§ 126 , p. 42. The English (w) may, as remarked in 
the text, be pronounced without raising the back of the 
tongue to the fi^l (w) position, which would give con- 
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sonantal instead of («). Professor Storm hears in 
French loi, louer the Norwegian (o*) in ‘ kone/ 

12d. p. 43. The Norwegian in ‘ sjael' is, according 
to Professor Storm, identical with the Polish s=:(shj). 
(sj) is Russian according to him. 

§ 130 , p. 44. The Slavonic barred I is, after all, pro- 
bably (^), and with secondary point-division =('i*l), as 
stated independently by Bell and Storm. 

§ 182 , p. 44, note b. See note to § 244 below. 

§ 133 , p. 45. The lip-divided -voice seems, according 
to Professor Storm’s pronunciation and analysis, to be the 
Spanish soft h. It might be written (b/). 

$ 192 , p. 62. I learn from Mr. Ellis that there is a 

• * 

very interesting distinction majie between aspirated and 
unaspirated final breath-stops " in some of the modern 
Indian languages, ahh being pronounced like final (k) in 
English, =:(ak[H]), while in ah the olT-glide is made in- 
audible by cessatioji of outgoing breath. * 

§ 222, p. 77. As (ta) dt^velopcs into (tiia) by throwing 
an independent stress on tp the glide, so (da) becomes 
'(dAa) by emphasising the voice-glide. I have lately con- 
vinced myself hy personal audition of the correctness of 
this (Mr. Ellis’s) analysis of the Indian dli &c. in diuinu. 
Initially, of course, (t[A]a)=Ja developes into (taa). 

§ 239 , p. 82. In some cases there is not only no glide, 
but the consonants are even formed simultaneously. Thus 
‘open,’ in m^ pronunciation, ends with an (m) and an (n) 
formed simultaneously, the lip-closure of the (p) being 
continued during the formation of the (n) — (oo’pn*m). 

§ 241 , p. 83. In such glidcless combinations as (kl) in 
English, the off-glide of the (k) is often heaid as a devo- 
calisation of the beginning of the (1), which might be 
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expressed by writing (k[lh]l). This makes it difficult 
to distinguish between (tsh) and (t[jh]j) in such words as 
‘ nature/ 

§ 244 , p. 85. I have now, by the help of Professor 
Storm’s directions, acquired the ‘thick’ Norwegian I 
(§ 132 , note b above). It is r^. finished off with •mo- 
mentary contact of the tongue-tip and the inside of the 
arch, the tongue moving forwards all the while, and 
seems, therefore, to be a sort of inversion of the Japanese 
7*. The second element is quite instantaneous in its 
formation, almost like a single strong trill. I would write 
this sound (r.|{4]) rather than (r4.[d.|.]), there being no 
stoppage of the mouth passage, but only contact of Ihe^ 
tongue-tip. The effect is mainly that of (r) with a slight 
(1) quality. 

P. no, 1 . 3. The vowel in ^bird’ ought strictly to be 
represented by oe, which I have adopted in the Appendix. 

P. III,]. 12. Add ‘rather the Norwegian open 7</ 

P. 123. Professor Storm entirely repudiates most of the 
values assigned by Bell to tke French nasals, accepting 
those first given, which represent my own analysis alsO. 
He prefers (as I do now) (aeq) to {xq), and also {coq) to 
(xhf/). 

P. 144. 'Phe Icelandic unaccented u in ‘monnum,’ 

‘ rfkur ’ seems to be generally i^^mple (eh) or (eh), and the 
i of ‘riki’ seems to incline towards (e^). 

P. 146. (k) and (g) ought to have been ^written (ly) 

and (gj) consistently with § 149 . 

P. 147. The notation (ae*gi) is the correct one, fior the 
on- as well as the off-glide seems to be really whispered. 

P. 153. In Swedish Broad Romic ‘ daaga,’ &c. might be 
written simply ‘ daga,’ the length of the vowel being taken 
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for granted before a single consonant. In the consonants 
the otherwise superfluous z might be used for (sh), as in 
‘ zuta *=skjuta a. 

P. 154. I have since learnt that in natural Swedish pro- 
nunciation (r) before (t), (d), and (n) is slightly retracted, 
making the following consonants either half (4.) or else 
strongly (/), it is difficult to decide which, and is itself 
reduced to a mere glide. These assimilations take place 
everywhere both after long and short vowels. Hence 
vdda (danger), and vdrda (to guard), are distinguished as 
(wohda) and (wohd4a) K 

P. 155. Professor Storm has heard this (oj) not only for 
^oft g, but also for original (j), as in the song (njai 
njmgvtl vleiva njaigvil dai-i nobd4ebn)ti. He also con- 
siders (Tjh) to be the general pronunciation of soft k. 

* As has been done by Swedish phoneticians themselves. 

^ These facts are generally acknowledged, I believe, by Swedish 
philologists. My study of Swedish pronunciation was, unfortunately, 
made in almost coniplete ignor^lncc of ilieir works. 

® Yes, I will live, I will die in the North. 

* 




ERRATA. 


§19, p. 7, II. 4, ^,/or 0 read 
§ 43, p. 16, under (aeh)y0r [oh] read [oh]. 

§ 80, p. 28, I. 3,yor ai read ai. 

§ 90, p. 30, 1 . 2^ for dotle read dot. 

§ 1 13, p. 39, I. 2, for aa read a. 

§ 236, p. 81,1. 2^ for whisper read voice. 

§ 279, p. 95, I. ^,for / \ AA read / \ vA. 

§ 301, p. 102, note \for (e) read (i), 

§ 307, p. 105, I. 5,/o/' a= 

P. 123, I, i8,yo;' (Xihq read 0C(/. 

P. 124, 1 . 7, /or dotte ?'ead dot. 

P. 134, 1 . 1 7, for A read [a], 

P. T56, 1. 2 (Sentences), omit the v before vcidrrcht 
and vakkehrt. 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII -XXIV. By Robinson Ellis, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 

M. A., Regius Professor of Greek ; and J. Purves, M.A. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 

and Introductions. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews. 
Vol. 1 . Oediims Tyrannus. Oedipus Col^neus. Antigone. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same 

Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4J. 6flf. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 

Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coinneus, Antigone, is. gd. caqji. 

Ajax, Electra, Trachiniac, zr. each. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: DindorPs Text, with Notes by 

the present Bishop of St. David’s. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, xs, 6d. 
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II? MEITTAL AND MOBAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Junior Students in the Universities. Ry T. l-owler, M.A., 1‘ellow 
anti lutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Edition^ with a Collection of 

Examples. Iixt. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3X. 6rf. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Second lidition, 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6 s. 

Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction and Notes. 

I’or the use of Students in tlie Universities. By Alexander Cainphcll h’raser, 
j rofessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinluirglu 
Crown 8vo. clolh, js. Cd. 

A. Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. 

!■ rhorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford, Third Edition. Iixt. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4x. 6 d. 

III. MATHEMATICS, &c. 

Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 
ductory to ‘ I he Stholar's Arithmetic.’) By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
Eellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, bd. 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy. 

By the same Author. Cntwn 8vo. cloth, is. 

The Scholar's Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crown 

8 vo. clolh, 4J-. 6 tl. 

The Scholar's Algebra. By the same Author, Crown 8vo. 

clolh, .ij. Ctl. 

Book-keeping. Ly R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 

Set rotary to the i.'oard of Trade, r nd John Hall (of the Firm of Quilter, Ball, 
& Co.). (..o.Fxiiminers in Book-keeping for the Society of Arts. JVcrv and 
enUxr<red Edition, I'ixt. fcap. 8vo. linr/> cloth, us. 

A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. 

Stejihen Smith, F’.U.S., F'ellow fif Ctirpus ChrLsti College, and Savilian 

Professor of tjconietry in the University of Oxford. 

Acoustics. By \\ . F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 

fessor of Astro'-omy, (Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, js. 6 d. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 

Maxwell, M. A., l'.U..S., Professor of P.xpcriiiiental Physics in the University 
of Cambridge, a vols. Dciiiy 8vo. cloth, tl. lu. 6 ti. 

An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the 

same Author. Preparing. 


IV. HISTORY. 

Seloct Charters and other Illustrations of English 

Constitutional History from the Earliest Tiinos to tlie reign of Edw.ard I. 
By W. .Stubbs, M.A., Regius IV-ifessor of Modem History, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8 s. 6 d. 
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A Constitutional History of England. By W. Stubby M. A., * 

Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Vols. 1 . and 11 . Crown 8vo. 
cloth, each 12^. « 

Genealogical Tables Illustrative of Modem History. 

By II. B. George, M.A. New EdUion, Revised and Corrected. Small xtb. 
cloth, 12X. ^ 

A History of France. With numerous Maps, Plans, and 

Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M. A., formerly Censor of Christ Church, In three 
V'olumes, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Down to the year 1453. Vol. II. From 1453-1624. 

Vol. III. From 1624-1793. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, 

M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 14J. 

A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to tlifc' 

close of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil 
Law, Oxford. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Tutor 

and Reader in Law and Modern History, Christ Church. 

A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 

Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 

Selections from the Despatches, Treaties, and other 

IVpcrs of the Manpiess Wellesley, K.G,, during his Government of India. 
Edited by S. T. Owen, M.A., formerly Professor of History in the Elphinsloiie 
College, Bombay. &vo. ctoth, il, 4r. 


V. LAW. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles 

of General Jurisprudence. By William Alarkby, aI.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Calcutta. Second,Edttion, with Supplement. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of Beal * 

Property, with Original Authorities. By Kcnclm II. Digby, M. A., formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Chrisli College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor; 

or, Hleinents of Roman. Law by Gains. With a Translation .and Commentary. 

By Fdwanl J’oite, M.A.i Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second lidition. 8vo. cloth, iHs. 

The Institutes of J ustinian, edited as a Recension of the 

■ Institutes of trains. By Thomas Frskiiw^HolIand, B.C.L., Chichele Professor 
of International Law and Diplomacy. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5J. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By the same Editor. 
Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian.# By T. E. 

Holland, B.C.I.., Chichele Prf)fessor of International Law and Diplomacy, and 
C. L. .Shadwell, B.C.L., Fellow' of Oriel College, Oxford. /« 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. sewed, 2 s. 6<4 
Part II. Family Law. 8vo. sewed, is. 

Part III. Property Law. 8vo. sewed, 2s, 6d. 
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VI. PHYSICAL SCIEHCB. 

A handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. 

Chambers, KK.A.9. Third lidition, DemySvo. doth, aSj-. 

(Shemistry for Students. liy A. W. Williamson, Phil. 

Doc., F.K S., Professor of Chemistry, University Cullc|;e, London. A ttew 
liditioii, with Solutions, lixt. fcap. 8vo. doth, 8x. (A. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Dia- 
grams. Ily Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professtjr of Physics, Owens 
College, Manchester. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo, doth, js. btl. 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 

Linacre lYofessor of I>hyfiiology, Oxford, lllustrrileil by Descriptions and 
Drawings of Dissections. Demy 8vo. doth, i6j. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry. By A. G. Vernon 

Harcourt, M.A., F.ICS., Senior Student of Christ Church, ami Lee’s Reader 
in Chemistry; and II. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow ofgueen's College, Oxford. 

Scries I. Qualitative Extjrcises. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, js. 6d. 
Series II. yuaiititativc Exercises. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. 

By John Phillips, M. A., F.R.S., Professor of (leology, Oxford. 8vo. doth, i/. w. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maslcelyne, M.A., 

Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in tJic De]>urli^ent of 
Minerals, British iMuseuiii. In the Press, 

VII. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITEBATURE. 

A iPirst Beading Book. , By Marie Eichens of Berlin ; and 

edited by Anne J. Clough. Ext. fcap. «vo. stiff cozurs, 4 (f. 

Oxford Beading* Book, ^ Part I. For Little Children, 

Ext. fcap. 8vo. ^i:,Tcovrr.s, 6<f. 

’ Oxford Boading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. 

Ext. fcap. P,\o. stiff covers, Od. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. 

By O. W. Ta.icock, M . A ., Assistant Master of Snerborne School. Ext. fcap. 

8 VO. IS. 6il. 'ffud I’ntU.vheJ. 

An English Grammar and Beading Book, for Lower 

Forms in Classical Sr:ho»:Ls. By the s.imc Author. Second Edition. P'xt. fcap. 

8vo. doth, \\s. bd. 

Gray. Elegy, and Ode ofi Eton College. Paper covers, 2d. 
Johnson. Vanity of lliiinan \\ ishes. With Notes l)y E. J. 

Payne, M.A. J'apcr coX’crs, ^d. 

Keats, llyperioii, Hook I. With Notes by W. T. Aroolcl, 

S.A. r fuT'pr.v, I 

Milton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A, 

Lycid.is, 3 </. I..’Allcgro yl. 11 Peiiscrose. Ad. Comus, <>d, 

Parnell. The Hermit, Paper covers, 2d. 
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A Book for Beginners in Anglo-Saxon. By John 'Earle, 

M.A., Professor of AnjrlO'Scixon. Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotii, ax. 6rf. 

An Anglo-Saxon Beader» m Prose and Verse, with Gram- 
matical liitroiluction, Notes, and (Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A., BuIIiul 
Culleyc, (Jxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6tl. * i 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. Witli Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. . By 11 . Morris, 1 ..L.D. 
and W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. /» the Press. 

Part II. Eroin Robert of Gloucester to Gower {A.D. 1298 to AD. 1393). Extra 
fccip. 8vo. clotht js. M. 

Specimens of English Iiiterature, from the ‘ Ploughmans 

Crede’ to the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ <A.D. 1394 toA.u. 1579). With lntr«*» 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, IS. (id. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

by William I.ans>:land. lidited, witli Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second 
Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Chancer. The Prioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The^ 

Monkes Tale ; The Clcrkes Talc ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W, W. 
Skeat, M.A. .Second Edition. Ext. fc.ip. 8vo. cloth, ‘4jr. (id. 

Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Par- 

do'nercs Tah; ; Phe Second Nonnes Talc; The Clianouns Yemannes Talc. 
By tJie same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. iloth, 4s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 

W. Aldis Wrijfht, M.A. Jiixtra fcap. 8vo. stiff'eovers, zs. 

Shakespeare. The Tempest, i^ldited by W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is. 6d. 

Shakespeare. King Bear. By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 

8vo. covers, is. (id. 

Shakespeare. As You Like ’^It. By the same Editor. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. stijf coivrs, is. Otl. (Eor other Plays, sec pajjc 15.) 

Shakespeare. A Midsummer-Night’s Bream. By the 

same Editor. /« the Press. 

Milton. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 

J. W. Hales, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

’ Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 

Notc.s. By T. Arnold, M.A., University C-llese. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, 

M.A., formerly Ecillow of Oriel C'i>llcj4C, .infl Professor of Ani^loSaxun, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Ext. fca]). 8vo. cloth, js. (hI, ^ 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with 

Introductory Notices. Second Edition, in Two Vuluiues. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 'IS. Sold separately, (id. caclu 

Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 
See also XII. below for other English Classics, 
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VIII. VBEITCH IiAiraXTAaE AND IiITEBATUBB. 

* * 

Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 

^ Translated by G. W. Kitchin,M. A. Third Edition. Ext. f cap. 8 vo. doth, 6 d. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 

a Preface <»n tlie Principles of French F.tyraolojjy. By A. Brachet. Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Crown 8vo. doth, los. 6 d, 

Corneille’s Cinna, and Moli^re’s Les Femmes Savantes. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Ext. fcap. 8vo: 
doth, as. 6 d. > 

i^acine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 

Eoiiis Racine’s Life of his Father. By the suinc Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. 
as. 6 ti. 

Molidre’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Bacine’s Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of Moli&re. By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. doth, 
as. 6 d. 

^elections from the Correspondence of Madame de S6vign6 

and her chief Contemporaries. Inten<U*d' more especially for Girls’ Schools. 
By the same Editor.* Ext fcap. 8vo. doth, 3?. 

Selections from Modern Writers, By the same Editor. 

Ext. fcap. 8vo. dot/t, as. 6 d. 

Begnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le 

Groudeur; With Notes. By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. doth, as. 6 d. 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in 

Extracts from the best MuniohJI of the .Seventeenth Century. With Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, «^c. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, as. Od, 

•» 

IX. GEBMAN LAHGVAGE AND LITEBATUBE. 
New German Method. In Four Vols. By Hermann Lange, 

Teacher of Modern Languages, Manchester. 

Vol. I. The Germans at Home. 8vo, doth, as. 6 d. 

Vol. II. A Grummar of the Geriiiau LJinguage. 8vo. doth, 3J. 6 d, 

Vol. 111. The (iernmn Manual. In the Press. 

Vol. IV., German Composition. In Preparation. 

Lessing’s Laocoon. Wl^h Introduction, English "Notes, &c. 

By Dr. All.»ert Hainan, Teacher of German at the Taylor liistitution, Oxford. 
Preparing^. 

Also, Juiited by C. A. Burnincm, Phil. Doc., Professor in Ktng's 
• College, London. 

Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. E.\tra fcap. 

8 vo. dot/P, 3f. 

Soulier’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an histo- 
rical ami critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Couniientary. 
Second Edison. Ext. fcai>. 8vo. doth, y. (ni. 
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Ijessins's Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With .n Life 

of Lessing;, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Second Editign, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. clothe y.6d. ^ • 

In Preparation, 

Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With u u 

Critical Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 

Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe. 
Becker’s (K. F.) Friedrich der Grosse. 

Fgmont’s Leben und Tod, and Belagerung von Ant- 

werpen by Schiller. • 

X. ABT, &o. 

A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 

M.A. Second Edition. Bvo. hat/ morocco. jBs. 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 

Dart.M.A., Mus. Doc. Second Edition, cloth, los. ^ 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 

upon that of Cherubini. By the same Author. 4to. doth, i6s, 

A Treatise on Musical Form, and General Compo- 

siuon. By the same Author. 4to. cMh, 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troulbeck, M.A,, 

and R. F. D.ilc, M.A., B. Mus. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, is, 6d. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, v, 6d. 


XI. UISCEIii., PITEOUS. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physio- 

lo];;ical. By Dr. Julius Sachs, Trofessor of Botany in tlie University of Wiirzburpr. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A., assisted by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M. A. 
Royal 8vo. hal/ morocco, 31s. 6d. 

Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction 

.and Notes. By II. B. Cottcrill, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4^. 6d. 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos I, 11. By 

the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, A 6d. 

A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 

S. R. Driver, M.A., I'ollow of New Collcj^c. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the Testa- 
ment. By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ^r. 6d. i 

A System of Physical Education : Theoretical and Pi'ac- 

ttcal. By Archibald Maclarcn, The Gynmosium, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, js. 6d. 
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XII. A SEBIES OF EEaiilSH CLASSICS 

Designed to meet the wants of Students in English 
Literature: under the superintendence of the Rev, J. S, 
Brewer, M.A., of Queen's College^ Oxford^ and Professor 
qf English Literature at King's College^ London. 

'i 

It is especially hoped that this Series may prove useful to 
Ladies' Schools and Middle Class Schools ; in which English 
Literature must always be a leading subject of instruction. 


A General Introduction to the Series. By Professor 

Brewer. M.A. « 

I, Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ; The 

Kiiiglitcs Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris Editor for 
the Early English 'I'ext Society. &c.. &c. Sixth Jidition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
ctoth,^,6d. See also p,xa. 

a. Spenser’s Fn.eT7 Queene. Books I and II. Designed 

chiefly for the u.sc^ ol schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. W. Kitchin. M A., foniierly censor of Christ Churctu 

Book I. Eitshik Edition. Extra rc.ap. 8vo. cloth, ax. Od. 

Book II. Th ird Edition. Extru fcap. 8vo. cloth, ax. Od, 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s, formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, sx. 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fc.ip. 8vo. stiff covers. 

I. The Merchant of Venice, xx. 

II. Richard the Second, ix. ixi. 

ID. Macbeth, xx. Od. (For other Plays, see p. xa.) 

5. Bacon. 

• 1 . Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursiield, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 
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6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, and ^ 

Associate of King’s College, London a vols. Fourth Sdition, ilSxt. f «ap. 8vo. 
cloth, 6s, 6e. o 

Sold separate^, L 4i'., VoL XL 3J>. 

7* Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell^ 

Astraea Redux: Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel; Religio Laid; 
The Hind and the Panther. Htlited by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity Colleget 


8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress: Grace Abounding. 

Edited by £. Venables, M. A., Canon of Lincoln. In the Press, 

9 * Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D., Rector of Lincoln College. Oxford. ^ I ^ 

I. Essay on Man. Fifth Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, xs. 6d, 

II. Satires and Epistles. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, as» 

10. Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden. Edited ^ 

by T. , Arnold, M. A. University College. Pn^aring. 

11. Burke. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. ® 

Payne, M<A.. Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

^ L Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the Two Speeches on America, 
etc. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, $s, 

12. Oowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 

by H. T. Griffith, R A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

I, The Didactic Poems of J789, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, 

A.Dl I 779 *X 783 » cloth, 3s. 

II. The Task, with Tirocinium, ana Selections from tile Minor Poems, 

A.D. Z784-X799. Ext. fcapk 8vo, ,Joth, 3s. 

Published for the University by 
MACMlIiIiAN AND CO., LONDON. 


Thd DSLEGfATES OF THE PRESS iuvite suggestions and advice 
from dll f^sons interested in education ; and will be thankful 
for Unts^ dse,, addressed to the Secretary to the Delegates 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 










